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PREFACE. 



The design of the foUowisg pages is to unite 
the internal with the external evidences of 
Christianity, and present them in a popular 
form. They are intended for the benefit of those 
numerous individuals, or. rather classes of persons 
— especially amongst the youi^ — whom it is 
most essential to imbue^ in a day like the 
present, with such an impression of the truth 
and obligation of Christianity^ as may shield 
them from the bold, but insidious statemfimts, 
which go to shake the vevy foundation& of all 
moral principle in man. 

The able wad elaborate prodnctions.im the 
Evidences, with which our literature abotmds, 
are not always best, calculated. .&r the nnesta^ 
Milled Christian. The measured languagie, and 
specnlatiye tone of diacussiiMi, ^eraknt iB^ueh 
wwdcs, are not the most £ivaiirable m^ans of 
producing an effect upon the heart. 
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An uninformed Christian rather requires a 
statement of the direct moral and spiritual 
benefits of Christianity, and practical appeals 
to the conscience and feelings. His professed 
principles should be taken for granted, and the 
historical evidences considered ojily as the intro- 
duction to the claims of Christianity upon his 
obedience, as a moral and responsible creature. 

The real character of the gospel ; its remedy 
for the wants and misery of man ; its revelation 
of a stupendous scheme of redemption by the 
Son and Spirit of God, ought not to be con- 
cealed in such addresses. It is the author's firm 
opinion that some injury has been unconsciously 
done to the cause of Christianity, amongst the 
class of persons to whom he is referring, by 
complimenting away the peculiarities of revela- 
tion; by debating the evidences as a merely 
intellectual question; by treating as a slight 
matter the evil of unbelief; and by keeping out 
of sight the main blessings of redemption, and 
the temper of mind in which these should be 
enquired into and received. The author thinks^ 
that infidelity will never be efiectually checked 
amoaigst us, and pure Christianity revived, till 
the infinite importance of practical reUgion per- 
vades more apparentiy the whole manner in 
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which we endeavour to establish our people in 
the evidences of the gospel. 

His object accordingly has been to lead the 
sincere enquirer, step by step, through the chief 
arguments which establish the truth and import- 
ance of Christianity. He begins with the admis^ 
sions of natural religion. He then proceeds to 
point out how men act in common life on all 
similar occasions. He next shows the real force 
of the accumulated evidences in favour of the 
Christian faith ; and presses home upon the heart 
the immense obligation of practically obeying 
truth so far as it is known. 

The immediate occasion of preparing this 
course of Lectures, was the confirmation, by 
the Bishop of London, of a large number of 
young persons in the author's parish of Isling- 
ton. These it became his most pleasing duty to 
instruct and further establish in their Christian 
profession. To assist him in this, he could find 
no work exactly of the kind he desired. He 
wanted a full and popular review of the whole 
argument The excellent summary of Bishop 
Porteus was too brief and too much in the form 
of an essay for his purpose. He was induced 
therefore to venture on the hazardous measure 
of preparing the present work. The approba- 
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l2on with which the design was received by Us 
hearers of every class and age^ and the circum- 
stance that the hulk of his parishioners were 
uBaUe to be present when they were preached, 
led him to consent to. their pubGcation. The 
Lectuses are^: indeed, hecessarily better adapted 
for dte closet than the pulpit^ 

It i^ould be mentioned that, in dbe winter of 
1819, the author composed and delivered a course 
of Lectures, similar to the present, when he was 
minister of a parochial chapel in one of the most 
crowded parts of the metropolis.* This was on a 
more limited scale. The plan upon which he pro- 
ceeded was, however, nearly the same j and he was 
then so earnestly importuned to commit them to 
&e press, that he had made a considerable pre- 
paration for doing so, when a state of ill health 
supervened, which entirely broke up his plan. 
Hi& papers, however, have very materially re- 
sisted him in the present publication* In one 
respect only an inconvenience has arisen, which 
he knows not how to remedy, except by ^e 
present adknowledgment* His cdlections being 
written out in short hand, and often, without 
references, he cannot now always recall the 
names of his authorities. He has. dome what he 

* St. John's, in the parish of Su Andrewr Holbora. 
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could in the notes to refer to the chief of them. 
He need not say, that the Boyle Lectures, Oro- 
tius, Huet, Kortholt^ Lardner, Stosch, Paley, 
MiehaeUs, Less, Warburton, Sheriodc, Hurd, 
Jenkin, Leland, Butler, Porteus, Beattie, Hors- 
^^* Yan^Mildert, Marshy Routh, Moncrief, 
Chalmei^ Gregory, have been amongst his prin- 
cipal resources in the first divisioin of the work. 
To these authors it would be most unjust not to 
add the name of T. Hartwell Home, who has 
not only analysed, widi extraordinary diligence, 
all the principal writers on the Evidences of 
Christianity, but has suj^Ued the defects of many 
of them, by enforcing those moral and religious 
considerations arising from die intrinsic excel- 
lency of Christianity, and die responsibiUty of 
man, whid^ i*. tiie author's judgment, are so 
unspeakably impcnrtant. 

He needs scarcely mention other well-known 
productions^ whidi he has consulted on the sub- 
jects particularly connected with the internal 
Evidences. ' Baxter, Bennet, Dewar, Dod- 
dridge, Dw^ht^ Jonathan Edwards, Fuller, 
S. Jenyns,, Bishop Law, Archbishop Newcombe, 
Miller, Scott, John Scott, Owen, Simpson, 
Skehon, Bishop J. Taylor, Wilberforce, — are 
names familiar to the theological student. To 
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those he would add, the Lord Bacon, for the 
extraordinary thoughts which he has borrowed 
from that great master of reason. 

Several excellent works have been consulted 
by the author, which have appeared since his 
abstracts made in 1819 ; as the able Treatises of 
Bishop Sumner, Davison, Erskine, Gumey, 
Benson, Franks, Faber, Harness, Penrose, 
Blunt, Milman, Taylor, Keith, and The Monthly 
Lectures for 1827. If any one of these had 
precisely met the author's wishes for the instruc- 
tion of his young parishioners, by stating, in a 
clear and popular manner, the whole argument 
for Christianity, and applying every part to the 
conscience, he should have abstained from the 
present attempt^ But, perhaps, on no subject 
may a variety of publications be better excused, 
than on a question like Christianity, on which 
all our hopes depend, which is wide and exten- 
sive as the nature of man, which requires to be 
re-stated according to the circumstances of the 
passing age, and where each author, by follow- 
ing his own train of thought, may hope to 

* If Bishop Sumner's argument had been extended to the 
other branches of the subject, and been thrown into the form 
of Sermons, it would have wholly superseded the present attempt. 
The same may be said of Mr. Franks' most original and power- 
ful work, and Mr. Gumey's. 
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benefit his immediate circle, and possibly con- 
tribute something to the general stores of the 
evidences of our &ith. 

The principal new Treatises which have fallen 
under his notice during the publication of the 
work, are those of the present Bishops of 
London and Winchester, and of one of the late 
lamented Bishops of Calcutta, which is full of 
important matter, and seems far less known than 
it deserves* — and those of Messrs. Bowdler, 
Dr. T. Brown, Channing, Dick, Gerard, 
Hampden, E. G. Marsh, Taylor, Sheppard, 
Shuttleworth, Pye Smith, &c. 

To these names he has peculiar satis&ction 
in adding that of an American writer of singu- 
lar talent, with a good deal of the mind of our 
Bishop Butler, Mr. Verplanck, whose work 
abounds with deep and original thoughts.f 

In foreign divinity, the writings of Pascal espe- 
cially have supplied him with invaluable matter. 
Nor can he avoid mentioning the production of 
M. Frassynous;! which, abating some parts 
where the corruptions of his church have affected 
the argument, deserves to rank amongst the first 
works of the day. 

* Dr. James' Semi-sceptic, 
t A reprint has not yet been made of this masterly work. 

f Defense du Christianisme. 
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The AuttM)r bas also had at hand .A][>addie, 
Bullet, L'averdsement du clefrgd fFaii9oifi, 
1775 * ; Bergier, Traits de U. religion ; ^ Du- 
voifihijD^inoastzaiioii; Merault, R^^km Qlot^- 
tienne prouv^e et defendiie par les objections 
n^mes des Incredules; Les Easais. de M. 
Flacette, and the able pre&ce of M. Jonffiroy 
to his translation of Dugald Stewart's Sketches 
of Moral Philospohy, 

'.The Autbor had, not the leisure to read, or 
rather re-read, all the^ works, but he has con- 
sulted them from time to time. It ia ndt from 
books that he has dra\^n his chief materials, but 
from the Bible itself, and from such e^^erience 
and observation as he has been able to collect in 
the discharge of his parochial duties. 

The q)irit of enquiry upon all subjects tiow 
abroad, tjie diffusion of education, th« multipli- 
cation of readers and thinkers, call on the minis- 
ters of religion to state tiie Christian evidences 
again and again. They have no reason to be 
ashamed of the cause in which they are engaged. 
On the contrary, Christianity is tiie glory of our 
rational nature. It is the foundation of moral 
order, tiie bond of civil society, the spring of all 
mental improvement, the best friend of indivi- 

* An incomparable little Treatise on the Internal Evidences. 
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diuds and commimities, the source of mercy, ten- 
der heartednes^ aikd beneficence amongst men. 
And the more fully it is known in ike command- 
ing discoveries it m^es of the state of man, and 
die remedy of that state, in the mighty redemp- 
tibn of Christy the more adequately will it 
appear to nieet all the necessities of our fallen 
and disordered state — every desire of the human 
heart. *The author is deeply impressed with the 
persuasion, that to eradicate infidelity, or a cold- 
ness in the Christian cause, next to infidelity, 
we must imite tiie internal with the external 
evidences of Christianity, and make both to 
bear upon the conscience of man. Thus will 
Almighty God be honoured in the arguments 
adduced for the revelation which he has given 
us — thus will the sacrifice of the blessed Saviour 
be continually adverted to as the centre truth 
of that revelation — thus will the sacred influ- 
ences of the Holy Spirit be exhibited as the 
means for the moral restoration of otur nature. 
And thus will man — feeling all his case relieved, 
all his wants supplied, all his apprehensions and 
fears calmed, all the capacities and desires of his 
immortal being directed to an object of corres- 
ponding magnitude and elevation — acquiesce 
with entire repose of mind, in the Christian 
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religion, as emanating from the Fountain of all 
goodness and holiness, and leading him to the 
full and exuberant fruition of all the highest 
ends for which he was created. 

The author has only further to request of all 
his readers their earnest prayers on his behalf, 
now that he is removed from the duties of a paro- 
chial clergyman, to the fearful responsibility of 
that most extensive diocese, to which Almighty 
God in his providence has been pleased to call 
him. 

He hopes to go forth to India in the faith of 
this Christianity, and to labour to promote its 
genuine grace and influence by every means 
in his power; happy if he can be permitted to 
dedicate the remainder of life to so high a pur- 
pose, and can advance in the slightest manner, 
the glory of that divine Redeemer, to whom he 
would desire to ascribe all the praise, for what- 
ever strength he may receive for this or any 
other service. 

DANIEL CALCUTTA. 

Islington f April 30, 1832. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
1 Peter hi. 16. 

Be ready always to give an answer to every man that 
asketh you a reason of the hope that is in you with 
meekness and fear. 

It is one mark of the truth of our holy rehgion, that it 
courts inquiry. Christianity Iftys open its claims to 
every one that asks a reason of our iaith. It declines 
no species of fair investigation. 

The hope of which the apostle here speaks, is a 
humhle confidence of escaping from the deserved 
wrath of God and of ohtaining.everlasting life, through 
the death and resurrection of Christ. For this hope 
the first Christians cheerfully surrendered all world- 
ly interests and advantages, and braved the terror of 
persecution and death. 

It is for substance the same in every age ; and the 
manner in which the Christian renders a reason of it, 
does not essentially differ. His answer will chiefly 
relate to the blessings which Christianity communi- 
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cates and the holy effects which it produces, and will 
dwell on historical and external proofs in proportion 
as the period in which he lives, and the informa- 
tion of those whom he is anxious to persuade, may 
require. The hope that is in him will ever be the 
ultimate object of his reply or apology.* The out- 
ward evidences, though requiring, in some ages of the 
church, a long -detail, will chiefly be adduced as sub- 
sidiary and introductory. 

The Christians of the first century would perhaps 
assign the reason of then: faith in such decisive and 
energetic terms as these : 

"We entertain this blessed hope,*' would the 
Ephesian or Thessalonian converts say, " because we 
know that the Son of God has died for the redemption 
of sinful man, and has risen again from the dead and 
sent his apostles with the power of miraculous works, 
to assure us of the truth of his i^eligion. We saw 
the holy apostles ; we beheld their miracles ; we 
have oonsidered well the discourses of Christ, and 
the proofs he gave of his mission. We oiunelires 
received, upon believing the . divine record, the 
gifts of the Holy Ghost Besides this, we are in 
some measure witnesses of the spiritual benefit« of 
the gospel. It has " brought us from darkness mito 
light, and from the power of Satan unto God ;" it 
has revealed to us the one living and glerious Crea- 
tor of the universe ; it has made known to'Us die fall 
and min of our nature, and a glorious method of re- 
covery by Jesus Christ. We know, we feel that w« 
are actually delivered from the grossest and most d<&* 
basing ignorance, idolatry, vice, miseiy . We cannot^ of 
course, make others understand all tnis inward power 
of Christ's religion, till they have received it them^ 
selves. But we give them all reasonable satisfaction 
that the religion is from God, by appealing to the un- 
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doubted miracles and the other external evidences 
which attest the Christian doctrine. And then we 
show them the fruits of this divine religion in all who 
obey it. It makes man a " new creature in Christ 
Jesus;*' it enables him to live a pure and holy and 
beneficent Kfe ; *it strengthens him to rejoice in suffer- 
ings and death for Christ's sake. And our desire and 
wish is to bring others to a subjection of heart to this 
Saviour, that tney may themselves be witnesses of the 
inward blessing which he, bestows. Let them only 
attend seriously to the question with prayer for God's 
grace, and the divine doctrine will begin to work its 
own way in their hearts ; they shall receive the same 
holy influences as ourselves, and be partakers of the 
same exalted hope of eternal glory." 

This, we may imagine, would he the sort of reply 
of one who had known the apostles in the flesh, had 
witnessed their miracles, had heard their doctrines, 
and had thus seen with his own eyes the external evi- 
dences, which we receive now through the medium of 
authentic, history. 

In the second and third centuries, the answer would 
somewhat vary, as the apostles themselves were no 
]<mger in person among their converts, but had left 
the deposit of their doctrine in the sacred gospels and 
epistles. The appeal, therefore, would be to these 
wrttmgs for the doctrine and precepts of the religion, 
and to the acknowledged facts of history for its external 
proof; but the holy effects of it on the heart and cha- 
racter would still be the main argument in the breast of 
the Christian, and would lead him to speak the same 
decisive language as those in the preceding century. 

" We cherish the hope of a resurrection to eternal 
life," would the persecuted Christian converts of the 
Roman empire in the third age, probably say, " be- 
cause the promise of it is made to us in those books 
which were received by our forefathers, immediately 
from the hands of the apostles, and which have ever 

b2 
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whieh all this restd^ must, firom the nature of the case, 
require more care and attention. The human under- 
standing and conscience, indeed, to which the evi^ 
dences are addressed, are the same as in the first age« 
The hisK>rians— Jewish, Pagan, Christian*— contem- 
porary with the apostles, and attesting the facts of our 
religion, lie open to every inauirer. The sufficiency 
also of the evidences containea in ^e authentic Chris- 
tian writings, to produce conviction, is just the same. 
But it is obvious that the arrangement of tesiimoniesj 
the statement of arguments, the marshalling of wit- 
nesses, the clearing of difficulties, the answering of ob- 
jections, with regard to a subject which &x e^hteen 
hundred years has been exposed to the assaults and 
sophistries of a corrupt and fallen world, must demand 
habits of research, and the faculty of weighing and 
removing objections. Still the Christian may now, 
as in every preceding age, give in a few woras the 
apology for the hope itself which he cherishes— -not 
a reason of all the parts of a divine revelation, (which 
a finite mind is iua4)able of from the nature of the 
case,') nor an answer to every cavil whidi ingenuity 
may invent, nor an account of all the historical mat- 
ters connected with Christianity-^but a reason of the 
HOPE THAT 18 IN HIM, of the practical hold be has 
of Christianity, of the end and scope of the religion, 
of the authority on which it rests, of the proofs of- 
fered by our Saviour and his apostles to Jewish and 
Gentile inquirers, of the blessed effects it produces, 
and of the test to which every one may brmgit by 
submitting to its directions and making a trial of ts 
promises. 

Different Christians will state this reason wi&i 
different degrees of propriety and force; and the 
same Christian vrill take in a wider or narrower cir- 
cuit of external testimonies, according to the charac- 

Bishop HurcL 
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ter of the persons whom lie addr^ses. But the ob- 
ject of the humble belie¥er will ever be to bring 
men to the evidenced arisiBg from the inward' pow^ 
and efficacy of religion in renewing the human heart, 
kindHsg the love o? Grod, raising man from the ruins 
of the fall, inspiring htm with the noble aim of 
pleasing' God, and communicating to him a lively 
aope of everiasting life. Whether the plain, un* 
lettered Christian can enter up(m the historical proofs 
or not, he can study the Bible itself, can follow the 
divine series of evmences adduced by our Lord and 
his diadples, can humbly sue for the promised grace 
of the Holy Spirit, and thus lay hold on that sub- 
stantial, moral, and f^iritual benefit, which speaks by 
its holy effects, and which surpasses in inward force 
and consolation aU other kinds of proof. 

This has turned out to be the best defence of Chris- 
tiamty in every age. Like the sun in its noonday 
warmth, it is its own witness. The outward evi- 
dences diould ever be introductory to the inward. 
Christianity is a principle of spiritual life — a divine 
armoury against our ^iritual adversaries — our com- 
pass and chart during a tempestuous voyage— the 
bright morning star in a dark and doubtful night — 
the only means of reconciliation between a sinner 
and his offended God — the spring of holiness and 
peace and joy — the way and ple&e and earnest of 
everlasting life. The best reason ofthis religion is the 
tiStdA of it in the heart and conduct With this, the ex* 
temal arguments assume their proper place as attesting 
a divine revelation ; without it, they are cold mid defec- 
tive, and void of their most salutary and efficacious fruit. 

After these remarks on the answer to be given by 
the Christian of the reason of his hope, I need 
scarcely observe, that he is never to forget " Uiat meek- 
ness and fear*' with which the apostle in the. text com- 
mands him to present it 
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The Christian learns from every doctrine of his 
religion the importance of a soft and gentle spirit 
He knows the corrupt tendencies of a fallen nature 
generally, and therefore watches against severity, 
harshness, petulance, airs of superimty and contempt 
in his tone and manner of giving a reason of his 
faith. He endeavours to imitate the lowliness and 
meekness of his Saviour. He cultivates that hene- 
volence and unaffected humility, which hecome a man 
who has received such benefits from the hands of 
God, and who is most anxious to win over his op- 
pcment to a share of those blessings which Christianity 
proposes. 

And with this meekness towards man, he will 
join " fear*' towards that transcendently glorious Bdng^ 
whose greatest gift to a fallen world he is called to 
defend, lest he should injure the cause of Christianity 
by an indiscreet defence — lest he should dishonour 
those incommunicable prerogatives and attributes of 
the gi'eat God, which ought to inspire a holy awe, 
when any part of his ways is to be vindicated by a 
creature like man, before his fellow-worms of the 
earth. 

A reason given of our hope on the practical 
grounds I have before stated, and in this spirit of 
*' meekness and fear,'* will neither betray the interests 
of rehgion, nor provoke the feelings of an opponent. 
On the "contrary, if any thing can touch the con- 
science of an unbeliever, it is a firm but modest tes- 
timony thus home to the evidences of religion, con- 
nected with a pure and consistent course of life. 
This is our best defence, as our apostle himself de- 
clares in the words which follow the text : " Having a 
good conscience, that whereas they speak evil of you 
as evil-doers, they may be ashamed that falsely ac- 
cuse your good conversation in Christ^' 

It 

It is upon these general principles that I propose 
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to deliver the course of Lectures on the Evidences of 
Christianity, of which this is the first. 

I am, indeed, far, very far from thinking that it isi 
advisahle to dwell too frequently on the evidences of 
our religion. The business of life is carried on, not 
by defending principles, but by acting on them. It 
is our wisdom, generally, as the ministers of religion, 
to tftke for granted the preliminary questions which 
have so often been proved, and to employ ourselves 
in the unfolding of the Christian faith, and in the 
application of it to the heart and conscience. But I 
conceive that the example of our Lord and liis apos- 
tles, and the necessities of the case, make it obliga- 
tory upon us, from time to time, to give some public 
instructions upon the grounds of our faith. The 
text has the force of an universal rule. It is ad- 
dressed to the Christians in common who were scat- 
tered over different provinces in Asia, and it directs 
them to be " always ready to give an answer to every 
man,*' whether friend or foe, " who asked a reason of 
the hope that was in them.^' We are not indeed 
always to enter at length upon the apology for our 
religion ; but we are *' always to be ready ,^' to be pre- 
pared with such information that we may not be 
taken off our guard ; to have something like a facility 
of stating the reasons of our faith. And though this 
may be done briefly, where the whole subject is 
thoroughly understood, yet the previous information 
takes a wide circuit ; and in a literary and inquisitive 
age like the present, it seems to be the duty of the 
minister of religion, as well as of parents and in- 
structors of youth, to commuhicate the materials of 
such a defence, and state the chief points necessary 
lo be attended to, and the best course of ai^ument to 
be taken. 

Still it is far from e^medient, in the sacred temple 
of the Most High, and during the course of the pnb^ 
lie devotioB8,iQ enter upon me whole wide question 
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of the Elrideiiees of Cfatistitnity, wkieh has become, 
through the nmnberiess topics connected with the 
history of Christiamty, an inexhaustibk si;^ject. 
This n better resigned to those learned authcnrs whose 
labours have enriched this department of our litera* 
ture. But there is a practical and nmch< more im- 
portant, as well as more easy, view of the ssbjeet 
implied in the direction of the text; which, aider 
laying the foundation of the historical evidenoes suf- 
ficiently to bring the religion before us as of divine 
origin, di^kys the internal excelleneiea of the reli- 
ffion itself, and thus appeals to the conscience and 
heart of every smcere inquirer. 

It seems to me one of rthe most unhappy effects 
of a dex^lining piety in these later ages, that the Evi- 
dences of Cnristianity should so often have been 
separated from its characteristic excellency, the reve^ 
lation of a hope ibr lost man in the death of Jesus 
Christ our Lord. This is to rob die great question 
of its most persuasive arguments— it is to leave the 
question of Christianity as a dry theory and barren 
speculation — ^it is to forget all the evidences flowing 
£rom the rain of the fall, and the blessedness of that 
stupendous scheme of recovery which is in Christ 
Jesus. It is to build a portal, whilst we demolish the 
ven^ edifice into which it should conduct us ! 

If the question can only be replaced on the prac- 
tical footing where the early centuries left it, with 
such addition of historical matter as the space of 
time demancb, the Evidences of Chrkrtianity may be 
easily made out in a clear and satisfactoiy manner. 
Let men study it in a teachable spirit, let them trace 
it out in the sacred records themselves, let them see 
how the historical testimonies lead to die inward ex- 
cellencies of the religion itself, as raising up sinful 
man to a hope of everlasting life by the Son and 
Spirit of God ; let them perceive the mutual reladon 
of the diiecmit bfanohes of the subject, acid they will 
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Still be competent ta form a «oimd judgmeitit on «Tery 
part, not excepting the historical. 

Juries are continually determining on similar ques- 
tions o( fact, when submitted to their decision. The 
points rest ultimately on common sense. To discuss 
all the difficult parts of our jurisprudence is one 
thing; but to be able to seize a matter of fact and 
detmuine upon the credibility of testimony^ is ano- 
ther. So in the question of the Christian relinon, 
a plain man may be soon puzzled and bewildered 
wim the sophistries of an adversary, and yet when 
the whole subject is simply and practically opened^ 
and the leading points of the evidence placed in due 
order before him, he may be able to come to a safe 
and just conclusicm. 

He cannot, indeed, mistake. The goodness of 
God has provided him with such a mass of external 
testimony, and the internal evidence is throughout so 
level to his capacity of judgment, that he cannot fail 
of being able to give a sufficient '' answer to every one 
that asketh him a reason of the hope that is in him.'' 
And it is for the sake of others, rather than for him- 
self, that in a reading and sceptical age, it is desirable 
he should be furnished with the means of an argu- 
mentative defence of his faith. 

Accordingly, there are many motives, partly of a 
general nature, and partly derived from the peculiar 
drcumstances of our cotmtry, to engage us in the pre- 
sent design. 

1. The young require it of our hands. We must 
deliver down to the next age what we received from 
the preceding. We must not let the inexperienced 
Christian go out into the worid merely with the ge- 
nend persuasion of the truth of his religion. We 
must ffive him some furniture of knowledge in a day 
like the present, when irreligion stalks abroad, when 
the spirit of inquiry is pushed into the regions of im» 
piety or scepticism, and the mind is exposed to the 
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injection of harassing doubts and suspicions. We 
call on the young to ratify the engaffements made for 
them at their baptism ; and it is but right that we 
should put them in possession of the chief reasons of 
the hope which is beginning to animate their breasts. 
They need something more than the simple word of 
their parents and ministers. 

2. The lapse of time requires it of our hands. We 
are now so far removed from the age when Chris- 
tianity took its rise, that the facts of it rest on a longer 
series of testimonies. The proof of the authenticity 
of the sacred books demands an arrangement of the 
train of witnesses. The miracles must be defended. 
The volume of prophecy, as it unfolds, requires more 
time and care. We must establish what we say of 
the first promulgation of the gospel by an appeal to 
facts. The internal character and the blessed effects 
of Christianity must be cleared from the calumnies 
and misapprehensions which have in di£[erent ages 
obscured them. The obstructions of a long array of 
errors, engendered by the corruption of man, must be 
swept away. 

Now all this cannot be done without pains and at- 
tention. The distance of time does not, indeed, 
weaken the force of conviction when produced by the 
proper testimonies ; but it does weaken the impression 
of the fact till the testimony is detailed : and it allows 
also of any thing being said. The wide space of 
eighteen centuries gives room for assertions and mis- 
representations of every sort — absurd enough when 
examined — ^but still requiring to be examined, or out- 
weighed by other and more practical considerations. 
The title-deeds of the heavenly inheritance are as 
authentic as in the first age, and where the hope of 
it is powerful on the heart and hfe. the process of 
proof is easy ; but the lapse of time demands a more 
laborious examination, to obviate the difficulties of a 
scrupulous mind. 
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3. Then the neglect of religious education^ requires 
this of our hands. The tendency of human nature is 
80 strong to a secular and worldly and formal tone of 
religion, and the external peace which Christianity 
has in Uiis country long enjoyed, favours so much the 
insidious evil, as almost to have extinguished amongst 
us that hright flame of holy faith and hope in our 
crucified Lord, which sustained the martyrs and con- 
fessors of the primitive church. In such a day, in- 
fideh^, the secret infidelity of the heart, always 
spreads ; because Christianity being defended chiefly 
on the footing of external evidences, and the strongs 
hold of religion, its inward grace and spirituality, 
being less generally understood, the rising generation 
are finprepared for a subtle adversary. Men hang 
loosely upon the Christian profession. Religious 
education is neglected. The precious deposit of the 
faith is handed down with little care. The Bible is 
not studied. The young are unfurnished with know- 
ledge and unfortified with holy principles of judgment. 
In such a day it is essential to re-impress the minds 
of youth with the real importance of Christianity, its 
evidence, its internal excellency, its mighty benefits. 
In such a day it is necessary to pause in the ordinary 
course of pastoral instruction, and supply the omis- 
sions of education, and solemnly inculcate the para- 
mount evidences of Christianity. In such a day it is 
more than ever necessary to rekindle the flame of 
Christian faith and ho|)e, by awakening the con- 
sciences of men, and calling them up from a mere 
indiflerent adhesion to the national creed, to a warm 
and practical perception of the blessed hope which 
Christianity inspires, and for the sake of which all the 
external evidences have been accumulated. 

4. Then, in the present age, we have seen the 
moral desolations which a spurious philosophy has 
spread for and wide — ^we have heard the loud claims 
^t up for the sovereignty of hiunan reason — ^we have 
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been astonished to see a wild and entbusiastical scheme 
of pretended benevolence raised on the ruins of 
personal virtue and domestic and civil duties. The 
most dazing and unblushing attacks have been made 
upon the foundations of all religion — attacks addressed 
to the common people^ and sapping all the first prin- 
ciples of social order and domestic peace. The stonri 
has spent itself. The irruption has become its own 
cure. It has convinced' us of the necessity of that 
religion which ensures peace and good-will to man. 
But enough mischief remains. The minister of re- 
ligion must erect again the standard of the Cross, 
and display aloft the torch of revelation to guide a 
bewildered world. 

5. It is partly a result of this spurious philosophy, 
and partly the effect of other causes, that the Chris- 
tian i^ligion has been too frequently passed by and 
slighted in our literature, in our projects of education, 
in our schemes of benevolence, in our plans ior dif- 
fusing useful knowledge, even where it is far from 
being expressly disavowed. It has come to be a re- 
ceived maxim with many, tliat the peculiarities of 
the Christian faith are, as if by common consent, to 
be kept out of sight. Our piety rises no higher 
than natural rdigion. All beyond is bigotry and 
superstition. A temporizing policy like this blighttJ 
with a deadly indifference all the bloom of Chris- 
tianity, robs it of its peculiar glory, and reduces it to 
the cold detail of external moi'als. The channels of 
public information are poisoned. A pernicious neu- 
trality prevails. Education is divorced from religion. 
Knowledge is accounted su65cient to restrain the pas- 
sions and purify the heart. The hope of eternal life 
in Christ Jesus, the fall of man, the redemption of 
the cross, the grace of the Holy Spirit, are forgotten, 
evaded, opposed, maligned. Unless, therefore, heaven- 
ly wisdom " utter her voice*' loudly " in the streets,'* 
and plant the standard of Christianity, as the rallying 
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point of yoiiA, "m tibe openii^ of the gates/' and 
amidst ^e crowds of our population, we must eimeol 
the most daring invasions of human folly, ana a 
still further weakening, in the next age, of the sacred 
bulwaiks of our common £adth. 

6. As the unavoidable effect of all this, the minds 
of Christians generally, are in more danger than usual 
from the assault of sceptical doubts. The very ex- 
citement of the present day on subjects connected 
with re^gion, which has kept pace with the assaults 
of infidelity, leaves the uninformed believer more ex- 
posed to the revulsion which a state of decayed senm-» 
oility brings on. When men of warm religious affec-^ 
tions are thrown upon their principles, if those 
princq)les are unsupp(»rted by s(^d grounds of reason, 
and some acquaintance with the evidences of Chris^ 
tianity, they are apt to give way for a time, and leave 
the mind open to the temptations of Satan, the spiritiml 
adversary. The rock, indeed, of the Christian faith 
remains firm and iomioveable, and the sincere believer, 
though shaken for a moment by the swelling surge, 
will regain a firm footing; yet it is important to pre- 
pare him for the storm, and assist him in making fiost 
his portion, and resisting and baffling the waves. He 
must be duly instructed in the foundations of his faith, 
and have Ins mind thoroughly imbued with the col- 
lective force of the Christian evidences, in order to be 
pr^Mured against temptation, and preserved from the 
danger of apostacy. 

The thoughtful Christian, however, need not fear 
the result of the present agitation of the public mind 
and the activity of unbelievers. Their spirit and 
morals are indications of a bad cause. The gospel of 
Christ has stood unmoved for eighteen centuries, and 
has lost none of its outward evidences, nor of its in- 
ternal grace and efficacy. We need only a holy 
boldness to avow the hope that i» in us, and give a 
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reason of it with discretion and meekness^ in order to 
see greater victories achieved than have ever yet been 
attained. The " arm of the Lord is not shortened." 
Let our coldness and timidity and worldly-mindedness 
he renounced, and let vital 'Christianity he difilised, 
and the Christian evidences will assume their native 
dignity and force. 

^ For various advantages for a defence of our faith, are 
afforded by the circumstances of the times. 

The diffusion of education prepares for us a better 
informed class of hearers, gives us minds more accus- 
tomed to reflection, and capable of entering upon the 
consideration of a great question. 

The progress also made generally in the study 
of the law of evidence, of the nature and bearing of 
testimony, of the importance of weighing numerous 
coincident circumstances, and observing how far they 
converge to a single conclusion, the habit of compar- 
ing a series of independent witnesses, and the general 
acknowledgment of the force of historical testimony, 
are all in favour of the Christian argument. 

Again, the admitted necessity of following, and not 
prescribing to, nature ; of proceeding in every inves- 
tigation by slow and cautious. and adequate experi- 
ments, and not by hypothesis and conjecture ; of 
avowing and acting upon man's ignorance, except as 
clear phenomena lead him on — the whole system, in 
short, of Lord Bacon's Inductive Philosopny — pre- 
pares the mind for a similar suspension of judgment, 
and a similar subjection to fact and experience, on the 
question of Christianity. 

The revival of primitive piety and zeal which has 
been so widely diffused in our own country, and in 
different parts of Christendom, is a yet more pro- 
minent vantage-ground on which we may plant our 
artillery against sin and unbelief The spmt of in- 
quiry as to real religion, the multiplied translations of 
itke scriptures in every tongue, the propagation and 
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large success of the gospel in foreign missions^ the 
reproduction of the self same holy faith and joy and 
obedience in the converts from Paganism now, as in ^ 

the fii*st age of Christianity, contrasted with the desola- * 

tioDs and miseries which the progress of in^deli^ has 
uniformly produced — are all so many points in favour 
of such an exposition of the evidences of our faith as 
may prepare, Dy the historical testimony, for the in- 
ternal evidences of the religion of Christ. 

Nor can we doubt that the blessing and grace of 
that Saviour, who is pleased to honour the humblest 
means used in his service, will be afforded to us in 
the course of our argument, if only we enter upon it 
and pursue it in a spirit of meekness and candour, 
and with a sincere desire to know, in order that we 
may do, the will of God. 

For I shall take for granted in my argument the 
Bang of a God, and those other truths of natural 
religion which the Deist is generally so ready to grant, 
and which he boasts of as all-sufficient for the guid- 
ance and happiness of mankind. I assume, there- 
fore, throughout these lectures, the existence of one 
supreme and infinitely glorious Being, who is to be 
worshipped and obeyed by man ; to whom virtue is 
pleasing and vice hateful ; and who will reward the 
good and punish the wicked in a future world. ^ 

How the unbeUever came by this knowle^e, what 
use he practically makes of it, and whether after all it 
be indeed sufficient for man in his present state, are 
other questicms. I give our opponent all thtit he asks. 
I meet him upon his own ground ; and what I under- 
take to prove is, that Christianity is a revelation firom 
God, and is of supreme obligation upon every human 
being. 

In conducting this great ar^ment upon these ad- 
missions of natural religion, me first question to be 
asked is. What is the temper of mind in which 

SUCH A SUBJECT SHOULD BE STUDIED, and do 
VOL. I. C 
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unbelievers seem in any measure to possess that 
temper?^ 

We may inquire in the next place. What has been 

THE STATE OF MANKIND IN ALL AGES AND NATIONS 
WHERE CHRISTIANITY HAS BEEN UNKNOWN, and o( 

Christian nations, in proportion as it has been in- 
adequately known and obeyed ?* 

We shall then go on to prove the authenticity 
AND credibility of the books of sacred scripture — 
that these books were really written and published at 
the time they profess to be, and contain a trustworthy 
narrative entitled to full credit and belief.^ 

Our books being found to be genuine and credible, 
we open them to see what they contain, and finding 
that our Lord and his apostles lay claim to a DIVINE 
AUTHORITY', as bringing a revelation from the 
great and Almighty God, we ask what credentials 
Qiey produce of such a claim. This leads us to 
consider the undeniable and numerous miracles*^ 
that were pubUcly wrought ; the astonishing series of 
prophecies " that has been fulfilled, and is now ful- 
filling in the world ; the first miraculous propaoa* 
TiON '* of the gospel ; and the prodigious effects " 
it has produced, and is producing upon the welfare of 
mankind. 

Having thus suflSciently established the divine au- 
thority of the scriptures, we must pause before we 
proceed to the internal evidence, in order to inquire 
whether these books are, properly speaking, inspired, 
so that every part of them was written under the 
superintendence of the Holy Spirit, and is an un- 

^ Lecture ii. ' Lecture iii. • Lectures iv. v. fit vi. 

10 Lecture vii. ^^ Lectures viii. & ix. 

** Lecture x. " Lecture xi. 
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erring role of faith and practice. In other words^ we 

must show THE INSPIRATION OF THE HOLY SCRIP- 
TURES. " This will conclude the first division of the 
whole work. 

We shall come next to the evidence arising from 
the internal excellency and efficacy of Christianity ; 
those marks which it presents to every humhle in- 
quirer, arising from its own peculiar nature, as dis- 
tinct from its outward evidences. Here we shall 
show that to the sincere and devout student who suh- 
ntiits to the Christian doctrine on the footing of its 
undouhted credentials, there will arise the strongest 
confirmation of his faith from considering the suit- 
ableness *^ of Christianity to the obvious state and 
wants of man as an i^orant and sinful creature 
— the excellency of afl its doctrines *• — the un- 
spotted purity of its precepts" — the inimitable cha- 
racter of its divine founder** — and its tendency *• 
to promote, to the highest degree, the temporal and 
spiritual happiness of nations and individuals. 

But it may be asked, in the next place, whether 
there is any test to which the serious inquirer may 
bring the practical efiects of Christianity in his own 
case — can ne obtain a share in its blessings and make 
a trial of its promises P This is a practical and most 
important part of the whole subject. And we shall 
show that tnis may be done by submitting to its 
directions, and making the trial for our- 
selves** of its profiered grace and mercy. 

A consideration of the chief objections ** of in- 
fidels, and a comparison of their lives and deaths^ 
with those of sincere Christians, will furnish a forcible 

" Lect. xii. & xiii. ** Lect. xiv. '• Lect. xv. 

17 Lect. xyi. '• Lect. xvU» *• Lect. xviii. 

* Lect. six. & XX. *^ Lect. xxi. ** Lect. xxii. 
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subsidiaxy aigament in kjour of our religion^ and 
ivill turn the verj weapons of our adversaries against 
themselves. 

The faith ** with which the religion is to be re- 
ceived — the sound system of interpreting** its 
records which such a faith implies— and the uni- 
versal OBLIGATION ^ which lies upon every hunuoi 
being of obeying- this divine doctrine^ will close the 
whole work. 

Need I say, then, on ccmcluding this introductory 
discourse, that if any question can be imp<Htant to a 
reasonable and accountable creature under the moral 
government of an Almighty and righteous Being, (for 
such is the admission cm which we are to proceed,) it 
is the investigation of the subject which 1 have now 
opened. 

The Christian religion proposes to needy, miserable 
man, a hope — a soUd, suDstantial, abiding hope — of 
everlasting happiness, founded on the mysterious 
death of the incarnate Son of God, received by faith, 
implanted and nourished in the heart by the sacred 
aid of the Holy Ghost, and producing toe most iM^y 
effects in the entire life and character. Over against 
this hope of endless life, the Christian religion sets 
the unutterably woful state of the disobedient and un- 
beUeving, who reject its profiered grace, and persist 
in their rebellion against God. Its sanctions stand 
thus, ''He that bdieveth and is baptized shall be 
saved, and he that believeth not shall be damned.'* It 
is to infuse into you this blessed hope, and warn you 
to escape the opposite gulph of misery and woe, that 
we enter upon the present subject 

It demands, fterefore, your attention. It is most 
momentous in its consequences. Indifference here is 

M Xect. xxiii. ** Lect. xxir. » Lect. xxv. 
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madnefls. The altenmti?B of neglecting^ despising^ dis* 
obeying tliis religion^ is nnspes^ably awful. It is not 
a ^>ecmatio9i which Christianity brings you, it is not 
a curioiis inquiry, it is not an intellectual disqui^tion 
which leaves the state of men^s morals and hearts and 
hopes where it found them. It is a question upon 
which an eternity of happiness or misery dep^ids. It 
is a religion which inspires hope in a hopeless world, 
which ^tablishes a way of pardon and peace, which 
reveals all the corruption of our fallen state, in order 
to reveal all the blessedness of the remedy for that 
state which is proposed to us in the Son and Spirit of 
God. Christianity is not a magnificent portico, with 
no temple ; it is not a road laboriously prepared, which 
leads to no city : its body of evidence is a portal 
whidi opens to the temple of the living God; its 
soUd proofs prepare a highway ^ddch leads to heaven. 

Toe question, therdbre, as to the truth of the 
Christian doctrine must be infinitely important. In 
expounding to you the evidences on which that tanith 
rests, I should shrink firom the responsibility of the 
task, if I were not persuaded that no exposition can 
be so incomplete, as to obstruct ultimately the faith of 
a sincere and humble inquirer — and if I did not rely 
for success on the blessing of that God, who has 
granted us the means of conviction on this subject, in 
an abundance correspondent to the importance of the 
case. 

Let me further remind you, that since it is allowed by 
our opponents that there is a God, (for with the Atheist 
I am not arguing,) the duty of prayer to Him on en- 
tering upon this argument, must be of paramount ob- 
ligation. Let me entreat you, then, to unite with 
me in suppHcations to the common Father of all, 
whom the unbeliever professes to adore and reverence 
as well as the Christian, and beseech him to illumi- 
nate our minds, to dissipate all prejudices and pre- 
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possessions^ and to dispose us to receive the truth 
with humility and joy. . 

And let the pious and sincere Christian cultivate 
more of ''the meekness and fear'' which are to attend 
his apology for his faith. It is the holy, upright, 
consistent, henevolent life of the Christian which 
forms the hest standing defence of his religion to 
others, and the hest spring of hope in his own mind. 
The effects of Christianity are tnen prominent and 
decisive. Were the fedth of all who call themselves 
Christians a really living principle, we should he ahle 
to appeal to them with more confidence, as exemplify^ 
ing and emhod3dng what we describe in our portraits 
of the Christian character. The inconsistent tem^ 
pers and lives of the professors of Christianity are 
the reproach of the faithful, and the stumbKng-block 
of the profane. For no contradiction can be so fatal 
in its. effects on others and on ourselves, as the claim 
of a believer's hope and the darkness and misery of 
an unbeliever's life. 
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LECTURE II. 

THE TEMPER OF MIND IN WHICH THE SUBJECT 

SHOULD BE STUDIED. 



Luke xviii. 17. 

Verily I say unto you, whosoever shall not receive 
the kinyaom^ of God as a little child, shall in no 
wise enter therein. 

In entering upon a course of instruction with the de- 
sign of impressing upon the hearts of young persons 
the truth and importance of the Christian revelation, 
we first naturally ask. What is the temper of mind in 
which the suhject should he studied ? To this inquiry 
an answer may he given from the words of the text, 
in which our Lord declares, with that solemn asse- 
veration which he frequently used, that " whosoever 
shall not receive the kingdom of God as a little child^ 
shall in no wise enter therein.'^ 

Some ohservations on this meek and docile 
DISPOSITION ; — upon the obvious want of it in 
too many of those who reject Christianity ; — and upon 
the chief reasons which prove its indispensable 
importance, will occupy the present lecture. 

I. The temper of mind here inculcated by our 
Lord is a simplicity and teachableness resembling 
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what we observe in children, who in their first infancy 
are free from guile, and give implicit credit to what 
their friends and parents teach them, without suspect- 
ing the possibility of any thmg being said to the con- 
trary. A child-uke temper as to the subject of reli- 
gion, is a readiness to examine the evidences of the 
Christian doctrine with candour, and to submit with- 
out reserve or objection to the revelation itself, upon 
its being found to be of divine origin. By requiring 
this guileless disposition, we by no means prejudge 
die question, much less do we demand any renuncia- 
tion of the just authority and powers of numan rea- 
son — Christianity is consistent with the highest rea- 
son. We ask only for such a state of mind as the 
glorious majesty of God and the weakness of man 
require ; such a temper as is obviously necessary to 
erery serious investigation, ajod without which, coor 
viction upon a mond and religiotis aul^ject is im- 
possible. 

The characteristics of this temper are docility, se- 
riousness, prayer, obedience— points which natuarad re- 
ligion professes toenjoin, aed which aore therefore 
held in common by all with wbosoi I am now conr 
cemed, and especiaUy by the youbg Cbiiidaa. 

By t»ociLitY I mean an aptitude t» receive in*^ 
struction, a readincKi to inquire after the truth of 
Christianity, a mind not averse from the subject, a 
willingness to wei^h arguments with impartiality, 
afid follow truth with bol^esa and singleness of hieart. 
Such a noble temper as this appealed in the Berseans, 
of whom we read in the Acts of the Apostles, (and I 
quote this and oth^ passages now, mer^y to explain 
my meaning,) that they '^ received the word with all 
readii^8» of mind, and searched the scriptures daily, 
whether those tilings were so.'* * 

But to docility must be added seriousness ; 
the attentipQ 9m earnestness of a mind aroused to 

f Acts xvii. 11, 
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some sense of the miportance oi tke in 
hcutig the eonseqttences which depend cm 
tii»i of the trath of Chiistiankyy filled with rei^eretice 
for the holiness of the great God whose naine mA 
ghry are inv^^ed, and deeply anxioos to amve at 
MCisfactkm of mind concerning it. Christianity most 
sec he examined as an abstract, diy^ mnnterestk^ 
onestion, a matCer of mere historical abpfate, a doubt- 
ml poha^ in chronology, on the determinaticm of which 
little or nothing dc^pends ; but as an inquiry which m- 
volves the honour of God, and the present and eter- 
nal happiness of man. This earnestness we find de- 
scrfl)ed in the scriptin*e in such terms^ as iJiese, 
" Teach me to do thy will, for thou art my God } 
diy Spirit is good, lead me into the way of upright^ 
Bfiss. Seek ye first the kingi^)in of God and his 
nghteofuoiess. Sifs> what shall I do to be saved? 
l^n and brethren, what sha^ we do ?*' ^ 

PRAYEft to Ahnighly God must be an attendant on 
this docile and serious temper. We must not enter 
npon t^ inquiry for the dismky of intellectual acute- 
ness, but witn tne devotionsd frame of mind which be- 
comes those who acknowledge the existence and per* 
fections of God, and who profess tobeheve that it is 
^ duty of a dependent creature Mke man^ to impk^e 
bs aid and blesmg on every undertaking, and more 
especially upon an inquiry which relates to the s€^n|| 
reveUitk>n of his will. Fetrour, humility, the s^ 
mission of prayer for divine guidance and illumina- 
tion, in the lowly use of our best faculties, are essen^ 
tial parts of a right disposition of heart. 

A PRACTICAL OREBIENCE tO ^0 wiU of God, SO 

fttr as it is known, is the kst branch of the temper on 
which we would insist — that course of general con- 
duct which may prove us to be sinc^^ in seeking to 
Imow the will of God, that we may do it ; a life and 

* Ps. czUii. 10. Matt. vi. 3d. Actszvi.30; 11.37. 
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conduct free from those vices which natural conscience 
condemns ; a hehaviour not inconsistent with the do- 
cility^ the earnestness, the prayer ibr divine instruc- 
tion which we profess in our mquiries — a life which 
shall not ohviously make it our interest that Chris- 
tianity should he untrue — a freedom, in short, from 
those primary hindrances to an impartial examination 
of religion, which, as films and mists, distort every 
ohject presented to the view, and make it impossihle to 
discern the form and features of truth. 

II. Now, if this he manifestly the state of mind in 
which the suhject of the truth of Christianity should 
be studied, it may be useful to show the manifest 
WANT OF IT in too many of those who reject revela- 
tion. Young persons will thus be guarded, in the 
first instance, against the assaults of impiety, and 
may judge of tne cause in which unbelievers are 
engaged, by the spirit which actuates them. Fcff I 
assert boldly, that the very disposition and tamper of 
unbelievers, give an assurance to a sincere inquirer 
that they were never likely to attain to tmth. I assert 
boldly, that instead of dociUty, their inquiries are con- 
ducted with scorn ; instead of seriousness, with levity; 
instead of a spirit of prayer, with irreligion and im- 
piety ; instead of any obedience to the acknowledged 
will of God, with open immorality and vice. 

Let us look at tne three classes into which, in the 
present day, they may be divided — the Literary ; the 
Uninformed ; the grossly Profane — and we shall see 
the proof of what 1 state. 

I^t us look at the literary and scientific un- 
believers. I speak not of individuals — ^I speak of the 
body, as known by their writings pubUcly submitted 
to tike view of marddnd. What is the temper of mind 
in which they have obviously entered upon the in- 
quiry ? Are docihty, earnestness, a devotional and hum- 
ble reliance upon God in prayer, and obedience to his 
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wiU, at all apparent in the general tenour of their 
hooks ? Is this the complexion of their reasoning P 
Do they not, so far from acting in such a temper^ 
generally disavow, ridicule, or condemn it ? Mark 
their whole spirit and conduct. Instead of docility, 
ohserve the unfairness, the inconsistency, the dis- 
honesty with which they conceal or pervert the plainest 
fieurts. Instead of seriousness, notice their proud, 
supercilious, flippant levity in treating the most so- 
lemn of all suhjects. Instead of the spirit of prayer 
to Almighty God, ohserve how their arguments are 
directed, not against the particular proofs of Chris- 
tianity, hut against the production of any proofs in 
favour of any revelation. See them virtually denying 
the very heing of that God, whom in theory they pro- 
fess to acknowledge. Hear their hlasphemies, tneir 
impieties, their profaneness, which, wnether Chris- 
tianity he true, or not, are condemned hy natural reli- 
gion itself. Lastly, instead of ohedience to the will 
of God so far as it is known, notice the frightful 
abandonment of morality in their systems, and the 
overturning of all the foundations of virtue, which 
they scarcely take any pains to conceal, and which 
their own conduct too frequently betrays. 

With such a temper apparent, I have a key to the 
8e<»rets of their unbelief. 

I see one writer speaking of the life and discourses 
of our Saviour with the ignorance and buffoonery of 
a jester, and asserting that ridicule is the test of 
truth ; — ^I want no one to inform me that he is an 
unbeliever.* 

I see another virtually den3dng all human testimo- 
ny with one breath, ana with another defending sui- 
cide and apologizing for lewdness and adultery ; — ^I do 
not ask if he is dissatisfied with the Christian evi- 
dence.* 
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I see a third, after composing a work foil of hypo- 
cricy and deceit on the subject of rebgioB, publishhig it 
to the world on the persuasion of having heard a voice 
from heaven. * I observe another explaming away the 
historical narrative of the Old Testament as a mystical 
representation o£ the signs of the zodiac.* I discover 
in the writings of another — and him a poet and a mxn 
of birth — that caprice and vanity, that self-conceit 
and misanthropy, that delight in the alliance of vice 
with gilded virtues, which mark an abandonment of 
all moral feehn^. — I want no one to explain to me 
the sources of me unbelief of such writers. ^ 

I turn to our naodem historians, and I toark their 
blunders in what relates to religion, their incon^sten- 
des, their misrepresentations, ihe impurities which 
defile their pages, thdr vanity and self-confidence, and 
the malice and i^leen with which they pursue the 
followers of Christ* — ^I ask no further questicms. 

I open the -works of die German infidels, and find 
the index of their real temper in the follies and ab- 
surdities with which they are content to forsake all 
common sense in their comments on the sacred text, 
and to exhibit themselves as the gazing-stodu of 
Christendom." 

I cast my eye on the flippancy of the French 
school of irreligion, and see such entire ignorance o( 
the simplest pomts of reHgious knowledge, such gross 
impurities, connected with blasphemies which I dare 
not repeat ; I see such an obvious attempt to con- 
found truth and falsehood on the most important of 
all subjects, and such a bitterness of scorn, a sort of 
Satanic rancour, i^ainst the Christian religion and 
its divine Founder, as to betray most clearly the 
cause in which they are engaged. I take the con- 
fession of one of thdr number, and ask whether, in 

6 Lord Herbert. * Sir W» DrummoDd. 

^ Lord ByroD. * Hume and Gibbon. 

9 The German Neologists. 
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socb a temper of mind, any religioiLs question could 
be soundly detenninedP '' I have consulted our 
philosophers, I have perused thdr bodes, I have ex- 
amined their several K^inions, I have found them sdl 
proud, positive, and dogmatical, even in their pre- 
tended scepticism; Imowing every thing, proving 
nothing, and ridiculing one anoiher/' ... "If our 
philoso{^iers were able to discover truth, which of 
them would interest himself about it P There is not 
one of them, who if he could distinguish trudi from 
falsehood, would not prefer his own error to the tmdi 
that is discovered by another. Where is the philo- 
sopher, who for his own glory would not willingly de- 
ceive the whole human race ?*' ^® 
If from the literary and scientific unbelievers, we 

turn to THE UNINFORMED AND NEGLIGENT CLASS 

OF YOUNG PERSONS, who have imbibed, or jMrofess 
to have imbibed, the tenets of scepticism, what is 
their state of mind P I do not a^ what are thdr 
arguments — those we may hereafter notice — ^but I sttk 
what is their obvkms temper of mind P In whiU; sort 
of disposition have th^y approached the sacred sub- 
ject P Have they ever snown any real marks of 
docility and candour P Have they ever taken pains, 
serious pains, about the question P Have they ever 
acquired any sound information on the subject of re- 
ligH)n ? Have they ever made themselves thoroughly 
acquainted with itie New Testament P Do they 
know what the Christianity is which they oppose ? 
Is there any thing of devotion, and a spirit of prayer 
to tlie great and glorious God, to illmnine and guide 
their minds P What is their spirit and temper ? 
This, this is the key. Ask their parents, their fami- 
lies, their neighbourhoods. The case speaks for it- 
self Their unbehef is not the result of honest and 
laborious inquiry, but the careless vanity and indif- 

1^ Rousseau, Emile, liv. iv. p. 264, 5, 
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ference of a mind inflated and comipted by immoral 
pleasure, and which has never seriously examined the 
subject. They have glided into infidelity by the 
lapse of time and the current of the passions. They 
are not, properly speaking, unbelievers. They do not 
know enough of the Bible. Their vices and pride 
have occasioned doubts indeed, but they dare not 
trust to them; their ignorance has adopted these 
doubts, but they do not understand them. Their va- 
nity boasts of these doubts, but they are not able to 
ms^e them a resource. " 

If from this vapid class we turn to the low and 
PROFANE, and what I may call, without a breach of 
charity, the ruffian unbelief which is propagated 
dmong the dregs of society in the present day, shall 
I stop to insult the ears of a devout audience, by 
asking, whether the obvious temper of mind which 
animates them, and which, if it were to spread, would 
break out into open violence against me peace of 
society, can consist with a dispassionate and candid 
search after religious tnith ? What, when I see €dl 
the first principles of our moral nature outraged, the 
foundations of viitue overturned, civil order and sub* 
jection openly invaded, and adultery and assassina- 
tion vindicated — ^what, when I see the most daring 
blasphemies vomited forth in the face of day, not 
against the God of the Bible only, but against the 
God of nature — did I say against the God of nature ? 
— ^Alas ! some of them deny the very being of a God, 
and have proceeded to the frightful and unparalleled 
impiety of exhibiting to pilbfic view a wretched, dis- 
gusting caricature. — I use the only appropriate words 
to describe the feet — nothing else than a wretched, 
disgusting caricature — with the design of ridiculing 
the inefiable glory and attributes of that omniscient 

i> See a Doble Sermon of Massillon, CarSme, Mardi de la 
quatrieme semaine, Des doutes sur la Religion. 
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God, " before whose face the earth and the heavens 
flee away> and no place is foimd for them.'' *^ 

III. The force of this preliminary argument against 
infidelity, drawn from the temper of mind which it 
manifests, will he increased, if we proceed to state 

SOME REASONS WHICH EVINCE THE INDISPENSABLE 

IMPORTANCE of a child-likc spirit to a sound inquiry 
into such a subject. The &cts, indeed, which I have 
stated, speak for themselves, but there are not want- 
ing obvious arguments to deepen their impression upon 
the heart 

The first may be drawn from the influence of the 
passions over the determinations of the undei'stand- 
' ing. We are not Imerely intellectual creatures ; we 
are led by our afiections. Our judgment is swayed 
perpetually by what we love and desire. Pride, self- 
conceit, custom, ambition, vanity, envy, malice, party- 
spirit, vices of every kind, darken the understanding, 
give a bias to the judgment, and cause all the opera- 
tions of the mind to decline insensibly from the path 

tt It will not be belieyed bj posterity, that in the year 
1827, in a public street of the metropolis of a Protestant 
Christian empire, a print, such as I have described, was ac-: 
tuallj exhibited.* I have spoken of the writings of this class 
of infidels from actual knowledge. I have sent for a speci- 
men of their books. I have looked into them. I cannot trust 
mjeelf to speak of that monstrous compound of folly, ah- 
surdi^, and profligacy, that disgusting mass of open irreli- 
gion — I should rather say, atheism — united with unblushing 
efirontery in contradicting the best-established facts, and a 
direct pandering to the lowest passions of the common peo- 
ple, which is there exhibited, and which leaves the French 
school of infidelity far behind it, — ^for it waots the talent, 
the wit and elegance of style, the occasional readiness to 
support oppressed innocence, and the illustrations and de- 
fence of discoveries in natmral philosophy, which must be 
conceded to have belonged to some of the French infidel 
writers. It is a olory to Christianity to be opposed 

BY SUCH ApyERSARIES, 
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of rectkude and trutfaL like ilie jaundked eye, or 
the palate infected by a fever, the understanding is 
incapable of discerning truth, when the affections 
tie irritated and inflamed. We all knovr that even 
^estions in the arts, in literature, in the sciences, in 
politics, in morals, aro eveiy day agitated with un- 
fakness and exaggeration, when the passions of men 
are excited ; and that afterwards they sink, by the 
tacit consent of all parties, into comparative neglect, 
when reason and truth have resumed their 8wav« 

2. Accordingly, something of this docile temper 
is acknowledged by all to be essential to ev^ry im- 
portant investigation ; in &ct, to every bosiness of 
human Ufe. Men object to our requiring this cand«l 
and tractable temper in religion j but what is there 
that can be studied without a similar temper ? Will 
a father, a master, an instructor of any class, allow of 
levity, indiflference, self-will, scorn, in his child or 
pupil P Can any thing be done with a perverse, 
unwilling student P Ct^ any thing be taught widi- 
out some correspondent attention, docihty, application 
of mind, openness to receive conviction P Is not this 
the law of our nature, the condition of humaniQr 
itself P Did not even the Headien philosophers ad- 
mit this P Does not Quintilian require virtue in the 
orator, and Aristotle demand experience, morals, and 
even age in the student of ethics P And does' not 
our great modem philosophy. Bacon, require the 
Same in those who would pursue the study of nature ? 
His words, in fact, are borrowed from the injunction 
of my text : " There is no other entrance," says 
Lord Bacon, '^ to the kingdom of man, which is 
founded in the sciences, than to the kingdom of hea^ 
ven, in which no one can enter but in the character 
of a Uttle child.'' " 

13 Ut non alius fere sit aditiis ad regnam hominis, quod 
fundatur in scientiis, quam ad regnum caelomm in quod nisi 
sub person^ infantis, intrare non dator. — Nov, Org. 1. 68. 
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3. Now, if this is acknowledged in all cases, how 
much more must it he applicahle to the investigation 
of the Christian evidences ; where the whole ques- 
tion is deeply moral and reHgious, where a revelation 
of the will of the Most High God is professed to he 
conveyed, where the soul of man, the rule of duty, 
the means of pardon and reconciliation, the sources 
of spiritual purity, are concerned — where reverence, 
and solemnity, and fear of mistake, and promptitude 
to rejoice in the will of God when known, should 
regulate every thought, and calm every interfering 
affection P 

This is the more important, hecause the inquirer 
perfectly well knows that if Christianity he once 
allowed to he true, a restraint must he put on all the 
passions, a suhmission of understanding and heart he 
unreservedly made, a mle of morals admitted to 
which every sin is contradictory, a silence imposed 
npon human pride and human reasonings hefore the 
revelation of the one eternal God, and a totally new 
course of life he entered upon and pursued. 

Now what is the temper of mind in which the 
evidences of such a religion should he studied P 
Must there not at least he something of docihty, of 
seriousness, of a spirit of prayer, of a practical obe- 
dience to the rule of duty so far as it is known ; that 
is, something of the very temper which we are en- 
forcing ? Can we wonder that men utterly devoid of 
every ingredient of this temper, should he incapahle 
of understanding the subject, should frustrate the 
efi^t of all testimony whatever P 

4. But, further, Christianity expressly requires this 
child-like simplicity of mind in those who would ex- 
amine her claims. I am not ai^uing now from the 
truth of our religion. I am merely stating that, as 
every art and science has some previous truths in 
common, which she first lays down — ^IMorals her data 
— ^History her maxims — Geometry her axioms — 

TOL, I. * D 
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Physics her rules of philosophising, — so Christiamty 
has her first principles from which she sets out, and 
without the admission of which no real progress can 
he made. Christianity inscrihes on the portal of her 
dominions, " Whosoever shall not receive the king- 
dom of God as a Httle child, shall in no wise enter 
therein." Christianity does not profess to convince 
the perverse and headstrong, to bring irresistible evi- 
dences to the daring and profane, to vanquish the 
proud scomer, and afford evidences from which the 
careless and perverse cannot possibly escape. This 
might go to destroy man's responsibility. All that 
Christianity professes, is to propose such evidences as 
may satisfy die meek, the tractable, the candid, the 
serious inquirer. The grace of God at times, indeed^ 
overcomes others ; but it is in order to bring them to 
this docile and humble temper, in which alone is there 
a recipiency, a capacity for admitting truth. As to 
the evidences of our religion, perhaps they are left so, 
says a profound observer, as that those who are de- 
sirous of evading moral obhgation should not see 
them, whilst fair and candid persons should. ^* 

They constitute, in fact, a moral probation, a disci- 
pline to try the spirits of men, whether they have such 
a docility and love of truth, as to receive a reKgion on 
satisfactory, though not, in a strict sense, irresistible 
evidence ; and then, having obeyed the gospel, they 
will be in a situation to receive those higher and purer 
sources of conviction which spring from the abundant 
spiritual blessings conveyed to the heart. 

It is thus the Psalmist records the divine statute : 
" The meek will he guide in judgment, and the meek 
will he teach his way.'' " It is thus the wise man di- 
vides the characters and success of students : " The 
scomer seeketh wisdom and findeth it not, but know- 
ledge is easy to him that understandeth. " It was on. 

** Bi). Butler. "Psalm xxv. 9. *« Prov. xiv. 6 • 
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this footing our Saviour proposed tbe proof of his di- 
vine mission : " If any man will do his will, he shall 
know of the doctrine whether it he of God.''" And 
in like manner the Apostles, after proving hy all rea- 
sonable evidences their sacred authority, thus address 
the obdurate, ''^ Beware lest that come upon you 
which is spoken of in the Prophets ; Behold, ye de- 
spisers, and wonder and perish, for I work a work in 
your days, a work which ye shall in no wise believe, 
though a man declare it unto you.^ 
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I am aware that it may be said, that hy this course 
of reasoning I am undermining the very foundations 
of the unbeliever's fabric. I avow it ; and I appeal 
to the reason and conscience of men, whether that 
edifice can be secure, which sinks before such an 
assault. I appeal to the common sense of mankind, 
whether that system with respect to religion is like- 
ly to be true, which cannot hear the trial of calm, 
unbiassed, inquiry. I appeal to the honest judgment 
of every hearer, whether what I have been requiring 
is in fact any concession whatever, except upon the 
supposition of Deism being opposed to the meekness, 
seriousness of mind, spirit of prayer, and purity of 
morals, which it professes to cultivate ? — Did I say, 
professes to cultivate P I retract that expression : for 
scepticism, after all its boasts of its admissions as to 
natural reUgion, knows little of meekness and lowli- 
ness of heart, proceeds on the assumption of the suffi- 
ciency of human reason, seldom even pretends to 
piety — ^aud betrays by these very defects its origin 
and the wrong temper by which it is actuated. 

In fact. Unbelief condemns herself, if she can be 
once calmly considered. She may make some way, 
if her spirit and temper be- overlooked, and her ob- 
jections and cavils and loud claims to a higher exer- 

" John vii. 1 r, " Acts xiii. 40, 41 . 
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cise of intellect, be first listened to. But view her in 
the temper which she breathes, and you see at once, 
before you enter upon her particular arguments, the 
brand of error upon her forehead ; you see in the re- 
sistance to all evidence, and in the scorn and levity 
which mingle with her reasonings, in the impiety and 
even Atheism which disgrace her doctrines, and in the 
vice which is excused, defended, inculcated in her 
code of morals, the undeniable proofs and evidences 
of a bad cause. 

And most un&vourable for the Christian argument 
has been the neglect of this capital point. A <;onsi- 
deration of the spirit and temper in which unbelievers 
conduct their inquiry, should never have been sepa-^ 
rated from a consideration of their particular objec- 
tions. We should have exhibited to the young the 
obvious want of a right temper of mind in those who 
doubt of revelation, as the key to their scepticism. 
We have received the statements of unbelievers With 
too much indulgence ; we have paid too many com- 
pHments, and made too great concessions to the adver- 
saries of the Christian faith. We have relied too 
much on the irrefragable historical evidences of our 
religion, and have forgotten to insist on the temper of 
mind in which they should be studied, and without 
which, the strongest external evidences fail to per- 
suade, whilst the internal are incapable of being appre- 
ciated. We have failed to urge, in the first place, 
and upon all persons, the dociHty and seriousness and 
practical desire to know the will of God, which alone 
can make any reHgious inquiry successful. Nor have 
we sufficiently held up as a just warning to mankind, 
the fearful obduracy and want of moral principle, 
which too commonly animate the opponents of reve- 
lation. 

If there were, indeed, generally amongst the ranks 
of unbelievers a manifest spirit of piety and subjection 
to God, something like what natural religion professes 
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to €;njoin — if thete wert a prevwlmg earuestneBs ta 
know the -will of Grod — if there were a pain and grief 
of heart under the unwilling pressure of molesting 
fears — if we saw these men, as Pascal remarks, 
" groaning sincerely under their doubts, regarding 
them as their greatest misfortune, sparing no pains in 
order to be freed from them, and making it their prin- 
cipal and most serious occupation to search for 
truth,'' *** then, indeed^ wfe ^ould feel a sincere re- 
s^)ect and concern for them. 

But their negligence and indifference, their pride 
and levity, their oisregard of the dictates of natiural 
conscience ^d of the spirit oi prayer, in the very 
outset of their inquiries, gave us the trouble of further 
examination, and explain to us at once the chief phe- 
nomena of their state. There seems, in the divine 
providence, a beacon erected on the confines of seep* 
ticism> to warn the traveller of the dangers before him. 
But I must conclude, 

I. Are there, then, any now in this sacred temple, 
in danger of being shaketi in their faith P Are there 
any who are almost bewildered at times with the so-* 
phlstry of the wicked ? Are there those who are cast 
by circumstances into the society, and exposed to the 
arts, of the unbelieving ? Are there any whose pe- 
etdiar character of mind leads them to doubt and he- 
sitate upon every great subject, and thel*efore on the 
subject of the Christian argument, and who in the 
moments of temptation are harassed by suspicions 
and fears ? Let me entreat them to follow the main 
principle of this discourse, and calmly ask themselves, 
what 18 the temper of mind in which unbelievers treat 
the most momentous subject that can be brought be^ 
fore a dying and accountable creature P Let them not 
plunge iaU) particular disputations; let them just 

** P©lis6e» 3Ae Partie, Art. 2. 
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ask the previous question. Are unbelievers entering 
the kingdom of heaven as little children P Do they 
even pretend to do it ? Do thev not object to the de- 
mand ? And if this be so, is it possible for them to 
have attained to truth P 

I may go further, and urge those before me who 
are in danger of being seduced by the scoffer, to 
consider what is their own temper of mind when 
they are most disposed to listen to such suggestions. 
Is it not, young man, when you are living without 
prayer, without teachableness of heart, without purity 
of conduct, without practical concern for religion, that 
these objections have the greatest weight with you ? 
Whereas when you were modest and unassuming and 
devout and virtuous, (that is, when you were in a 
right temper of mind,) you disregarded the flimsy 
sophistry of the ungodly. 

Stop, then, in your career, ^ou have been listen- 
ing to other teacners than reason and true wisdom ; 
you are in danger of being drawn still further aside 
from the paths of salvation. Stop ere you have har- 
dened your neck and there be no remedy. Stop ere 
God give you up to your own devices. Let me re- 
mind you that at the last day you must give an ac- 
count of the temper of heart in which you have in- 
quired into Christianity, as well as of every other part 
of your conduct. There are sins of the mind, as 
well as of the appetites and passions. Flatter not 
yourselves by sajdng that conviction is not in your 
own power, that if arguments fail to persuade, you 
are free from any further obligation, that you are not 
accountable for your belief. For the question then 
will be, not only whether you were convinced of the 
truth of Christianity, but whether you might have 
been convinced, had you cultivated from the first a 
right state of mind. The question then will be, not 
only whether you entertained doubts about the Chris- 
tian religion, but whether you took the only practical 
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way of removing tkem, by purif3dng your life, and 
approaching the subject of revelation in a meek and ; 
lowly mind. The question at that last dread tribu- / j 
nal will be, whether you acted up to the light you / 
possessed, or might have possessed ; or whemer, on , 
the contrary, trifling with rehgion^ violating conscience, ^ 
and provoking the judicial anger of Almighty God, 
you brought on yourself that obduracy which no ar- 
guments could reach, nor persuasions move. 

Come, then, and hear, with a sincere love of truth, 
the instructions which are designed to save you from 
these fearful consequences of unbehef. Follow the 
coarse of argument which will be developed in the 
succeeding lectures, with a desire to yield yourselves 
to the voice of mercy, and with the courage to follow 
it and bear its yoke. Go from this sacred assembly 
disposed to suspect, not merely your own reasonings 
ana those of the scoffer, but the temper of mind from 
which they proceed, and which gives audience to 
them. 

It is perhaps to the affectionate waiiiing which I 
am now giving you, that Providence, which hides its 
mysterious ways under the veil of human means, 
has attached your salvation. Perhaps the divine 
grace has waited for this or that heedless youth till 
to-day, to give him one more call to repentance. 
Perhaps truth and conscience are now casting a light 
into some minds which levity and vice have been 
long blinding. And why, then, should not the hea- 
venly doctrine gain a victory over you ? If it shine 
before you, turn not from it. If it seek you, flee it 
not It is for your good that it wishes to triumph. 
If once admitted in a humble heart, it will make its 
own way and plead victoriously its own cause. ^ 

II. And as to you, the fiur larger class of my 

^ FrassynoQS. 
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young hearers, who, through the singular mercy of 
God, are uninfected with the poison of unhelief, 
approach ye to the considerations we shall offer on 
the grounds of your faith, in the spirit enjoined in 
the text. Enter the kingdom of heaven as little 
children. Examine the foundations of that religion 
in which you have heen instructed, with the docifay, 
the seriousness, the spirit of prayer, and the practical 
desire to do the will of God, which I have heen en- 
forcing. So shall every step in your progress con- 
firm your faith and deepen your impression of the in- 
finite importance of the Christian doctrine, as well as 
unfold to you its characteristic blessings. Your gra« 
titude shall thus be increased to Almighty God for 
the abundant means he has given you of ascertaining 
what is the revelation of his will. You shall go 
forth into life well-grounded in yOur religious belief^ 
and furnished with an actual experience of its benefits^ 
which will set you above the reach of scepticism, and 
make the research of historical testimonies less ne- 
cessary.^ And thus shall you transmit to your chil- 
dren the inheritance of Christianity, together with the 
temper in which you learned to examine and de- 
fend it. 

III. Finally, let us all imbibe more of this meek 
and docile spirit. The same temper which prepares 
us at first for weighing the Christian Evidences, pre- 
pares us afterwards for receiving aright all the truths 
of which Christianity consists. We need, every 
day we Kve, to become as little children, to renouno^ 
pride and self-conceit, to submit to prayer, to purify 
our hearts from polluted afiections, and to receive 
without gainsa3ring, and in singleness of mind, all 
the words of die Holy Scriptures, in order that we 
may enter more into the tuith of our fallen state, 
into the doctrine of the redemption of man by the 
Son of God, and into the nature of that spiritual life 
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which is implanted and nourished hy the Holy 
Ghost. Docility makes way for knowledge, promotes 
love, opens the road to all the heneficent pursuits of 
piety and ohedience. It is hy a child-like temper 
we best adorn the divine religion which we profess, 
and are most likely to win and gain over opponents. 
It is by this temper, in short, that we not only enter 
the kingdom of our Lord here, hut are prepared and 
aualifi^ to partake, through the alone merits of his 
aeath, of all its infinite blessings hereafter. 
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LECTURE in. 

THE INDISPENSABLE NECESSITY OF A DIVINE 
REVELATION SHOWN FROM THE STATE OF 
MAN IN ALL AGES. 



Romans i. 19 — 24. 

Because that which may be knovm of God is mani-' 
fest in them ; for God hath shewed it unto them. 
For the invisible things of him, from the creation 
of the world, are clearly seen, being understood 
by the things that are made, even his eternal power 
and godhead; so that they are without excuse. 
Because that when they knew God, they glorified 
him not as God, neither were thankful, out became 
vain in their imaginations, and their foolish heart 
was darkened. Professing themselves to be wise, 
they became fools : and changed the glory of the 
uncorruptible God into an image made like to cor- 
ruptible man, and to birds, and four-footed beasts, 
and ^creeping things. Wherefore Qod also gave 
them up to uncleanness, through the lust of their 
oum hearts. 

Haying considered in our last discourse the temper 
of mind in which an inquiry into the truth and im- 
portance of the Christian revelation should he pur- 
sued, I now proceed a step further. I address myself 
to the young Christian ; and hefore I enter upon the 
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direct arguments which may strengthen his convic- 
tion of the truth of the scriptures, I heg him to 
pause and consider the ahsolute and indispensahle ne- 
cessity of a divine revelation, as it appears from the 
state of mankind in all ages and nations where Chris-' 
tianity has heen unknown, and from the condition of 
Christian nations, in proportion as Christianity has 
been inadequately known and obeyed. 

Not that man is to presume to set up himself as a 
judge whether the Almighty should grant him a re- 
velation or not. God forbid! We are weak and 
ignorant creatures. The sovereign Lord of all (for 
I argue not with the atheist) has a right " to do what 
he will with his own.'' It might have pleased him to 
make a revelation of his will, without enabling us to 
see, in any considerable measure, the necessity of it 
in our present circumstances. Or it might have 
been only to the extent of assisting and aicung us in 
certain difficulties— or it might have gone to some 
improvement merely in our manner of worship, or 
some advance in our degree of knowledge. In every 
case, a revelation from God would have been an ob- 
ject of humble and obedient gratitude. But, un- 
doubtedly, it deepens our impression of the incalcu- 
lable importance of the Christian religion, when we 
perceive the utter hopelessness and misery of man in 
all ages and under all circumstances without it. The 
direct proofs will thus have no antecedent improbabi- 
lity to overcome. The religion will stand clear of 
any previous imputation of being unnecessary or un- 
likely. * It will come to us with all that strong pre- 
sumption in its favour which arises from the necessities 
of mankind, compared with the acknowledged good- 
ness and benevolence of God. 

The necessity of a divine revelation, then, will 
tappear, if we consider the state of the heathen 

> Davison, 
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WORLD BEFORE THE COMING OF ChRIST ; the 

State of UNBELIEVERS AT PRESENT scattered in 
Christian lands ; that of the Pagan nations now 
in different parts of the world ; and the countries 
OF Christendom themselves^ in proportion as they 
do not obey the revelation they profess to receive. 

I. Let ns consider the deplorable ignorance, idola- 
try, and vice of the heathen world before the 
coming of Christ. 

It is most difficult so far to divest ourselves of the 
principles and habits of a Christian education, as to 
form any just conception of the state of things when 
the light of the gospel first arose upon the world. 
It is of itself no shght argument in favour of Chris- 
tianity, that it has placed us on such an eminence of 
religious and moral feeUng, that we cannot easily ex- 
plore, even in imagination, that gulf of depravity 
where mankind previously lay. A few points of con- 
trast is all I shall attempt 

1. The existence of one living and true God, the 
immortalitv of the soul, and a future state of rewards 
and punishments, are the foundations of the Chris^ 
tian faith, and are so generally known amongst us, 
that the ministers of reUgion can take them as ad- 
mitted in their instructions. The child and the pea^ 
sant understand them. 

But throughout the heathen world, before the com- 
ing of Christ, the doctrine of the Being of the true 
Grod was lost. Idolatry the most debasing univer- 
sally prevailed — there was no fixed beHef in the crea- 
tion of the world, in a divine providence, in the ac- 
countableness of D(ian, in the immortality of the soul, 
and a future judgment. I say nothing about recon- 
ciliation, the means of pardon, the aids of the Holy 
Sjmt, and other blessings of the gospel, because no 
notion on these important truths was entertained ; the 
broken traditions and indistinct notices of sacrifice 
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could afford no light to guide man aright And as 
to those primary questions which I have mentioned, 
and on which all religion rests — on which all ohedi- 
ence, all worship, all love to God, all the authority of 
conscience, all the sanction of duty, all the fear of 
future punishment, all moral responsihility depend— 
the utmost confusion prevailed. The greatest philo- 
sophers groped as in the night. *' Darkness covered 
the earth, and gross darkness the people.'* 

2. Again, as to the standard of morals and our 
duties to each other, Christians have the Ten Com*- 
mandments, summing them up in a hrief and intel- 
Hgihle and authoritatwe code — every human creature 
abiost knows the rule of duty. All is plain, express, 
binding on the conscience. But the heathen had no 
distinct knowledge on these suhjects, no agreement on 
what constituted virtue, no clear idea of the supreme 
good, no fixed and invariable rule of right and wrong. 
Many virtues were unknown ; many vices defended or 
excused. They had no sufficient motives to enforce 
what they did know of these things. The hght of 
nature as to morals, was obscure, weak, uncertain, 
partial. Man having lost the knowledge of his Maker, 
had lost the rule of his law. Blot out our decalogue, 
our sermon on the mount ; leave men to hammer out 
moral truths by the dim light of reason, in the 
midst of a thousand corrupt passions, and you have 
the state of the whole heathen world as to morals 
before the coming of Christ. 

3. In a Christian country, further, we have a po- 
pular course of religious instruction from the hands 
of an order of persons dedicated and set apart by a 
peculiar education and a sacred appointment. Truth 
is expounded and applied — every parish has its teacher 
— the whole mass of mankind is educated and trained 
in religion. We have also the divine will committed 
to writing by inspired persons, $md thus preserved in 
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its integrity from the carelessness or corrupt passions 
of men. 

But in the heathen world, there was no religious in- 
struction, no moral teaching, no popular doctrine, no 
in^ired written guide. There were a few philoso- 
phers, the founders of sects and the heads of schools. 
But these men were themselves involved in the 
greatest obscurity, and not at all able to direct mankind. 
Few of them attempted to bring down ethics to hu- 
man life and practice. They commonly engaged in 
endless disquisitions and disputes on the eternity of 
matter, the soul of the world, and other fruitless 
topics. They countenanced the prevailing idolatries 
and vices. Even Socrates, the wisest of their num- 
ber, did this, and his last words were an injunction to 
sacrifice to one of then* false gods. In their codes of 
morals (the Ethics of Aristotle, for example, or the 
Offices of Cicero) there are some beautiful theories 
indeed, but they are not recommended on the proper 
motives, they want divine authority, they are built on 
a foundation of pride and self-sufficiency.' The in- 
fluence of the philosophers was little, if any, on the 
mass of mankind. Any education of the nation in 
religion and morals was unknown. The great body of 
them, the slaves, were entirely overlooked : the duties 
of private life are scaixely touched upon — it was the 
public character alone, the future statesman that they 
condescended to instruct. The whole human race, as 
to religion, was dispersed and scattered abroad, " as 
sheep having no shepherd." 

4. Once more, we are accustomed in Christian 
countries to reverence the public ordinances of re- 
ligion. We feel instinctively that impiety and vice 

* JEqunm mi animum ipse parabo.— Hor. 

Beatae vitae causa et firmamentum est, sibi fidere. Turpe 
est Deos fatigare. Quid votis opus est 1 Fac te felicem ; 
exurge et te dignmnfinge Deo.<— Sen. Epis. 31. 
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are inconsisteDt with the worship of the great and 
holy Lord God, whose infinite purity strikes even the 
profane mind with a degree of dread. 

But the heathen were impure and ahominahle even 
in their religion. Their gods and goddesses were pro*- 
fligate, impure, revengeful, odious. '^ The very light 
that was in them was darkness.'' For what could 
the histories of Jupiter and Juno and Bacchus and 
Mercury and Venus teach, hut vice and drunkenness 
and lewdness and theft and fraud P What were the 
Floralia and Bacchanalia and Saturnalia P " It is a 
flhame,'' observes the great apostle, *' even to speak of 
those things which were done of them in secret." 
Christians as individuals may be wicked and unjust, and 
alas ! often are so ; but this is, notwithstanding 
their religion, and in spite of it, as Bishop Warbur- 
ton has finely remarked, and therefore cases of the 
grossest iniquity are rare ; but the heathen were im- 
pure and abominable in consequence of their re- 
ligion and because of it ; and therefore a depravity of 
which we have scarcely a conception prevailed, and 
cases of virtue and comparative purity were rare and 
uncommon. 

5. This universal corruption, accordingly, is the 
strong point of contrast resulting from the preceding 
observations. In Christian countries corruption exists 
in those who neglect revelation ; but it is not of that 
debasing and dark character, nor to that deplorable 
extent which was the case before the coming of Christ. 
Religious knowledge, religious feelings, moral order. 
Christian virtue and piety, social peace, mutual cha- 
rity, as we shall hereafter have to snow, abound. The 
grosser vices are discountenanced, and some of them 
not even named, amongst us. 

But in the heathen world, the depravity both as to 
knowledge and practice was deep and universal. 
Whether you consider the barbarous nations, or those 
which were most polished, whether you look back to 
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the earliest times of which we have any authentic his- 
tory, or those nearer the birth of our Lord, aH was 
one thick impenetrable mass of moral disorder and 
ruin. The most abject and disgusting idolatry, the 
worship of beasts and birds, of stocks and stones^ the 
deification of kings and warriors, of human virtues and 
vices, of insects and creeping things, and even of 
that most disgusting of all reptiles, the serpent, pre- 
vailed. Practices the most flagitious were interwoven 
with the histories and ceremonies of these wretched 
deities. From this source, aided by the corrupt 
heart of man, flowed out a torrent of vices and abo- 
minations in pubUc and private life. Fraud, theft, 
rapine, fell revenge, suicide, fornication, adultery, 
systematic abortions, murder of infants, unnatural 
crimes, the atrocious cruelties of war, the slaveiy and 
oppression of captives, gladiatorial shows, not only 
aoounded, but were patronized, countenanced by the 
great body of men— Kjonnived at, if not practised, by 
statesmen and philosophers — ^publicly reprobated by 
none. 

In fact, the language of the apostle in the text is 
attested by all kinds of evidence — their knowledge of 
God in tne works of creation was corrupted — their 
" imagination was vain** — their " foolish heart dark- 
ened **— the whole body of learned men were " be- 
come fools,** even when " professing themselves to be 
wise** — the "glory of the uncorruptible God was 
changed into an image made like to corruptible man, 
and to birds, and four-footed beasts, and creeping 
things.** In consequence, as the apostle proceeds to 
state, " as they did not like to retain God in their 
knowledge, God gave them over to a reprobate mind, 
to do those things which are not convenient, being 
filled with all unrighteousness, fornication, wickedness, 
oovetousness, maliciousness, full of envy, murder, de- 
bate, deceit, malignity ; whisperers, backbiters, haters 
of God, despiteful, proud, boasters, inventors of evil 
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things^ disobedient to parents. Without understaitd- 
ing, covenant-breakers, without natural affection, im- 
placable, unmercifuL'' 

6. Add to this melancholy, but too faithful picture, 
that there was no hope of recovery from this state by 
any means then existing --there was no principle of 
reiormation, no spring of revival from decay. Now, 
in Christian countries there is a standard of doctrine 
in our sacred books, where truth remains fresh and 
vigorous, and ready to be implied to the restoration 
of piety and virtue, if for a time they have declined 
— and accordingly reformations of pure religion 
frt)m time to time take place, and the knowledge and 
love of the true God, and the purity of his wor^ip, 
and obedience to his laws, are re-estabHshed. 

But in the heathen world there was nothing to 
]bring man back to God — no standard of truth—no 
written revelation — no code of morals— no order of 
men to instruct the people — no pure religious worship 
> — nothing but the cornet remains of natural light, 
with broken and disjointed traditions^ and the defec- 
tive institutions of civil society. These, indeed, just 
kept men together, and, aided bv the enfeebled law of 
conscience, restrained some of the violence d human 
injuries — " and left man without excuse before God,'* 
as the apostle argues — ^but were utterly insufficient to 
restore a lost world, to check the current of corrup- 
tion, to open the path of truth, and make known a 
way of pardon and holiness. 

This state of mankind has been going on for three 
thousand years. Tbe Hght even in the sacred, but 
narrow and almost unknown, land of Judaea had be- 
come nearly extinct by prevalent vices, divisions, and 
notions of a temporal Messiah — so tbat the condition 
of the world may be pronounced to have been inve-n 
terate and incurable, just before the coming of our 
Lord. The disease had proved itself tp be more and 
more hopeless as time rcHled by — the institutions of 

TOL. I. E 
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society were become more corrapt — the standard of 
morals sunk lower and lower — the excesses of lewd- 
ness and cruelty in religious rites were more frightful; 
whilst, as if to mark the dire necessities of man, de- 
moniacal possessions prodigiously infected the land of 
Judaea. The moral misery, in short, had reached its 
deepest point of depression, had intercepted, like a 
vast portentous cloud, the last scattered rays of truth, 
and overshadowed with its thickening gloom the pros- 
pects of a lost world, exactly when the Christian re- 
velation, as the morning sun, arose to dissipate the 
darkness and reveal the day. 

I ask, then, of any serious inquirer, (and I am con- 
cerned with none other,) whether the absolute neces- 
sity of a divine revelation be not shown beyond all 
contradiction P And I assure him that the picture I 
have drawn is utterly incapable of giving a just con- 
ception of the actual ignorance, idolatry, and depra- 
vity of the heathen world. The fact is, there never 
was a case so clearly made out. It is too late in the 
day of trial for the infidel of the nineteenth century 
to avail himself of the light of revelation blazing for so 
many ages, and then to turn about and say, " We 
can guide ourselves by our own reason, without the 
aid of Christian truth." But this brings us to con- 
sider, 

n. The UNBELIEVERS NOW SCATTERED OVER 

CHRISTIAN COUNTRIES. And here we ask. Whence 
did they derive their light ? Is it sufficient to direct 
man ? Has it any force when disjoined from reve- 
lation ? 

They tell us, indeed, that they allow the being and 
attributes of God; that this one God is to be wor- 
shipped ; that piety and virtue are the principal parts 
of nis worship ; that God will, pardon our sins upon 
repentance ; that there are rewards for the good, and 
punishments for the bad, in a future state. They con- 
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sider all these trndis as absolutely necessary — that is, 
some amongst them do, for the number is perhaps but 
small* They call these truths common notices, per^ 
fectly clear, so that a man cannot be a rational crea-^ 
ture if he deny them. 

But whence did these truths break in upon men in 
the sixteenth or seventeenth century,* except from the 
habitual exhibition of them by the Christian revela- 
tion, and by the Christian revelation exclusively — all 
the wisest heathen philosophers having failed to disco* 
ver one of these truths during the lapse of ages P 
How came it to pass that Socrates and Plato and 
Aristotle wandered in total darkness about every one 
of them P How came it to pass that these principles 
were first taught by persons who were educated in the 
Christian religion, wno had received these truths in th^ 
greatest purilT> from the lips of the Christian minis- 
ter, and who had been drained up in all the habits and 
usages of a Christian community P ' Had these doc- 
trines been wrought out by the study of some heathen 
philosopher of Northern Europe or distant Asia, some 
recluse in the deserts of Africa or the back settle^ 
ments of the Western Continent, who had never 
heard of the Christian faith, an argument might be 
drawn from the fact ; but the claims of men living 
under the meridian sun of Christianity, and of re- 
formed Christianity, (for it was not till aft^r the Re- 
formation that Deists were known,) can never for a 
moment be admitted. As well might a foreigner re- 
siding amongst the inventions of the arts in England, 
seize on our orightest discoveries and claim them as 
his own. The fact is perfectly intelligible ; the no- 
tions of modem unbelievers are no more than the twi- 
light of revelation, after ^e sun of it was set, in 

* Lord Herbert of Cherbuiy, the earliest of oar English 
Deists, wrote in 1624. The mime of Deist was unknown till 
aboat the year 1565.— XeiaTwi'i Deistical Writers, vol. l', 
p. 2, 3. 

£2 
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their apostacy torn Grod. Cbiistititity has Bbamed 
away the grosser errors and tices of keathenism, and 
the unbeliever borrows now some of the revealed doc- 
trines^ in order to gain an audience amongst mankind* 
There is no proof that any one iadiTidual in any Bige 
of nation ever discovered any one of these princi|4es, 
except as enlightened by the religion of the Bible. 

But let us ads further^ wheth^^ after all, these piin'- 
<^les lessen the necessity of a divine revelation ? Noir 
it is quite obvious that tuscoveries made in the seven* 
teenth century can be no reason against the necessi^ 
of the Christian ^th in the first But, wa^ng thi^ 
let us just ask whether these five c<»n]non principl<9B 
and notices €xe in4Bed held firmly and unequivocally 
by modem unbelievers? The ttaBCt is, the moment 
you begin to inquire of them, inconsistency, disagree* 
rnent^ mutual recnmination fill your eank Thb^ is 
tiot one of these principles, {exc^ perhaps that of 
dke being of a God,) which is uniiormly admitted^ 
much less tau^t by infidel writers. Eadi has his own 
¥agiie^ defective, private, unauthorised sysl^n. Then, 
as to their views of the true nature of piety and vir* 
itte, the qualities of repentance, the rale of iuturs re* 
wards and |nmishments, aU is uncertainty^, doubt and 
contradiction* And what standard have they to i^ 
peal to upon disputed questions, what authority and 
sanction for the promulgation of th^ tenet3» what 
ground to stand upon, when exposed to temptation 
and the suggestions of passion P Though these fire 
imndples are admitted in general terms as the die* 
tates of natural religion by some few unbelievers, yet 
what influence have unauthorized principles upon 
men's practrce, how can they inculcate them, what 
sincerity do they show in their belief of them ? Is it 
not notorious that infidels never enforce these truths 
at all, except as matters of display in argument, nev^ 
employ them practically and eflSciently for the regu- 
lation of their ovm conduct ? Is it not notorious, that 
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tbey comokoaoly look upon reli^oii as a m^re political 
inTention, with no real claim to accqHaace on ita own 
aocoimt ? Is it not notorkms, that many of them lean 
toward anoient paganism, aie loud in &eir comment 
daliona of its " elegant divinities^^^ to use their own 
phrase^ and continually excuse and palliate its enor-> 
mities ? In fact, the love of fame, a civil conformity to 
estahhshed usages without regard to conscience, and the 
pnxBuit of sensual pleasures, are too evidently the 
principles of infidels, and demonstrate that tbey would 
soon relapse into some system of gross stmerstition, or 
into atheism itself, if the presence and tne restraints 
of Christianity wese withdrawn. 

Bntl^u^er, these common notiees lose all their 
force when disjoined from the native stock of ths 
Christian iaith. The acknowledgment of one God, of 
the ohhgations of piety and virtue, of the duty of ro^ 
peatanoe and the reitribution of a future state, are all 
mast important tmths as connected with th^ other pe^ 
oaliar doctrines <^ Christianity; but without these 
peculiar doctrines, of what practical avail are they ? 
Where are the oertain proo& of the immortality of 
the soul ? Where the tenns of pardon P Where the 
veEef ior die alarmed conscience ? Where the stands- 
aid of troth and duty P Where the recovering prind-* 
pie to rescne from the gulf of moral ruin P Where 
tbe institations of rehgkm, and a provision for the in* 
stniction of mMikind P 

All is a blank. Natural religioo, if you set it tup 
for a mom^it, totters instantly to its Ml, The Deists 
have travelled by a torch snatched from the tempde of 
God ; hnt its light has been insufficient whilst it last- 
ed, and has gone out ere they could boast of fbllowing 
it To illustrate the importance of revelation, wa 
haiFC only to point to the ignorance, the fluotnatbns, 
the unsanctioned and uninnuential tenets of our mor 
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dern imbelievers, even when sustained and illuminated 
by the vicinity of the Christian doctrine. We have 
only to plant our foot upon this very spot, cultivated 
by modem scepticism, to show the hopeless sterility, 
the utter absence of life and fruitfulness in the prin« 
ciples of Deism. 

m. But let us now turn our eyes for a moment to 

THE DIFFERENT HEATHEN COUNTRIES OF THE 
PRESENT DAY. 

- If the light of nature under any circumstances be 
sufficient to guide man to his duty and happiness, we 
shall find the proof somewhere. If the force of con- 
science be capable of illuminating the path of man, 
we shall doubtless discover its iriadiations> either in 
the more cultivated and civilized parts of the heathen 
world, or in the more unrefined. 
' To begin with the polished and civilized regions of 
paganism, what, I ask, is the moral and religious 
state of India P Is the temple of natural religion to 
be found there P Does the torch of unassisted reason 
enhghten and sanctify her countless tribes P The do- 
minion of Britain enables us to speak with full know- 
ledge of the case, and we affirm that a grosser state 
of vice, idolatry, cruelty, and lewdness, was never 
seen in any of me Heathen nations before the com- 
ing of Christ. Take the testimony of the learned 
and accomplished Bishop Heber, who in 1826 thus 
wrote — " Of all the idolatries I ever read or heard of, 
the religion of the Hindoos really appears to me the 
worst, in the degrading notions which it gives of the 
Deity, in the endless round of its burthensome cere- 
monies^^ ... '^ in the filthy acts of uncleanness and 
cruelty, not only permitted but enjoined, and insepa* 
rably interwoven with those ceremonies.'* — ^Let tnis 
trait be carefully noted, their religion inculcates, en- 
courages, compels them to vice. — " In the totaJ ab- 
sence of any popular system of morab, or any single 
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lesson, which the people at large ever hear, to live vir- 
tuously, and do good one to another/' — Let this again 
be noted. '' In general all the sins which a Soodra 
(a person of the lowest caste) is taught to fear, are, 
Mlling a cow, offending a BrsJunin, or neglecting one 
of the many frivolous rites by which their deities are 
supposed to be conciliated. Accordingly, I really 
never have met with a race of men whose standi 
ard of morality is so low — who feel so little apparent 
shame in being detected in a falsehood, or so little in- 
terest in the sufferings of a' neighbour, not being of 
their own caste or family ; whose ordinary and famiUar 
conversation'^ — ^mark this, I entreat you — " is so U* 
centious, or, in the wilder and more lawless districts, 
who shed blood. with so little repugnance. The good 
qualities that are among themy (and thank God there 
is a great deal of good among them still,) are in no 
instance, that I am aware. of, connected with or aris- 
ing out of their religion ; since it is in no instance to 
good deeds, or virtuous habits of life, that the future 
^rewards in which they behove are promised.'* 

Such is the testimony of an eye-witaess, with 
which all other travellers and writers of credit agree. 
So that the eloquent and nervous language of a dis- 
tinguished statesman, °. in alluding to this subject, is 
fully supported — " In India we behold all around us 
nneared with blood and polluted with lust and cruelty, 
scenes of such detestable barbarity as seem to be in- 
tended for the very purpose of displacing the triumph 
of infidelity over : all the instincts of hiunan nature ; 
rendering parents destroyers of their children, and 
children of their parents : in short, in every way of 
horror that can be conceived, mocking and rioting in 
deadly triumph over all the tender feelings of the 
human heart, and all the convictions of the human 
understanding/' 

' Mr. Wilberforce, in 1819^ 
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If from tkese we turn to the uncivilized nations of 
Western or Southern A£rica^ where shall we find the 

Sure and virtuous self-taught people, who exhihit the 
kw of nature in any real force, and d^nonstrate ttiat 
revelation has Uttle to teach them ? Let any candid 
person peruse the accounts of the native tribes of 
Western Africa, from the Senegal to the Congo, ot 
of the Hottentots from the Cape to the Tromc of 
C^ricom, and say what it is ^ich nature has done 
for them ? Where are the lessons of primitive piety 
and virtue to be found P Are we to look for them in 
the frightful idolatries, the Devil's houses, the muvdei^ 
of children and the aged, the indiscriminate intear-^ 
course o£ the sexes, the horrible cannibalism, the to^ 
tal want of any notion of conscience, sin, holiness*^ 
of any code of morals or sanction of duty P 

Or shall we betake ourselves to any other heathen 
nations, the Pagan tribes pf the Russian empire, of 
the North and South Americas, <^ the vast tracts of 
China, or the numerous islands of the Pacific Ocean — 
where, I still ask^ is the proof of the innate power of 
man, without the grace of revelation P Do we not see 
everywhere the firig^tful li*aces €i depravity and 
misery ? 

Nay, do we not see, what adds force to the whole 
aigument, an unifimnity in the vices of all the hea- 
t:hen nations now, with those before tl^e promulgation 
of Christianity, which stamps on Mien man one im- 
press of degradation and woe 1 Is not the multipli- 
cation of deities in India similar to that in Rome and 
Greece P Are not like monstrous and impure fables 
aittached to them P Is not the infanticide of China of a 
similar character with thatof the world before the coming 
of Christ P Is diere any essential ditference between the 
detestable practices, the horrid cruelties, the impure 
rites of heathenism in all ages and places, from <&e first 
dispersion of mankind to the present hour P In Chris- 
tian countiies. Indeed, ** the god of this world" hides 
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his more hideous features, and sceplics 
ous theories of religion ; hut, in pagan lands, be 
plays his true dui»eter, he marks his progress with 
ferocity and blood, he whitens the plain of Juggernaut 
with the bones of pilgrims crushed under his car, or 
yghts the lurid flame which consumes the widow an 
the funeral pile of her husband, or assembles his de- 
votees around the human sacrifice ; whilst his mys-» 
teries and his morals are frightful for their fierceness, 
and disgusting (or their offences against nature^ 
Mcnreover, the offering of animals in sacrifice, the 
Fence of oracles, and the other pretended communica^ 
tkms with ^e Deity, have been lost or silenced since 
the coming in of Christianity ; and paganism now 
retains omy the dregs of its old tradkions. She 
^diibite no religion but that of terrcnr, no r^resenta# 
tions of the Deity, but diose <^ cruelty and lewdness, 
no hold on the original revelation to Adam, but the 
faintest traces of distorted fear. 

If any thing can be added to this picture, it is that 
amongst all the heathen tribes and the individuals 
who in Christian lands profess sceptical prindples, 
scarcely one is to be Ibund who ever acts up to that 
lig^t of nature, scanty as it is, which he still retains. 
Perhaps it may be said, that not one, by the unaided 
powers of the moral sense, ever fiilfiUea uniformly its 
oictates : ** Therefore, they are without excuse, because 
when they knew God, thev glorified him not as God*^ 
— faint sold obscure as that knowledge was, and li- 
mited and defective as its prescriptions would neces^ 
sarily be. What then is man without revelation? 
What can make out the absolute necessity of some 
authoritative guide, to lead men to the practice of 
pure religion and real virtue, if the above statemoxts 
do not? 

IV. One additional topic remains: the stale of 
men gencraDy in Christian countries in 
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PORTION AS DIVINE REVELATION IS INADEQUATELY 
&NOWN AND OBEYED. 

Have men in Christendom too much light P As 
they recede from a real ohedience to revelation, is 
their knowledge incr^u»ed, and are their morals im- 
proved? Does the state of Christian nations show 
that revelation was prohably needless P Is it not 
quite notorious, that the standard of religious know* 
ledge and holiness rises in exact proportion as Chris- 
tianity is fully acted upon ; and sinks as it is neglected 
or obscured P Can any thing prove more clearly the in- 
dispensable necessity of a divine revelation P Is not the 
proof unavoidable, prominent, demonstrative, tangible ? 

From the seventh to the sixteenth centunr, when 
from a gradual corruption of the Christian mith, re^ 
velation was more and more lost sight of, what was it 
^at marked the decay P Was it not morals de- 
praved — superstitions multiplied — ^heathenism revived 
under the garb of Christianity — spiritual tyranny 
established — the pure worship of God forgotten — 
moral duties exchanged for vows and pilgrimages and 
austerities — secularity — selfishness— moral apathy — 
vice P And what was it that recalled men to the truth 
and practices of essential religion at the period of the 
reformation P Was it unaided reason ; or was it the 
Book of Revelation re-opened, re-pubUshed, re-ap- 
pealed to by the magnanimous zeal of* the Reformers 
itnd martyrs P 

' Take anv period you please, and tell me the in- 
stance in which reason ever brought men up from the 
gulf of ignorance and degeneracy ; show me the spot 
where its boasted irradiations shone forth ; point out 
the people amongst whom conscience and the moral 
sense and the contemplation of the works of nature, I 
will not say, first planted reUgion, but preserved it when 
it had been planted, or revived it when it had declined, 
or purified it when it had been corrupted. It is by 
revelaticm only that truth is first sown; it is by reve* 
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latioD only that it is nourished ; it is by revelation 
only it is re-cultivated and made fruitful. 

Cast an eye over the states of Christendom now, 
dnd tell me whether the Inoral and rehgious purity of 
^ach is not in proportion to its adequate knowledge of 
the Christiian revelation ? Is it to France during the 
late rule of infideUty, that I am to be directed for a 
proof, that revelation can be spumed by a Christian 
people Mrithout injury ? What, have we forgotten 
the overwhelming corruption of all ranks of her peo- 
ple, not a quarter of a century since, as the infidel 
school succeeded in their daring designs P Have we 
foi^otten the goddess of reason, and the abolition of 
the Sabbath, and death proclaimed an eternal sleep, 
and the reign of terror, and the murders of thousands 
and tens of thousands all over the finest country of 
Christendom, when it had renounced its religion and 
its God? 

I will not stop to say a word on the state of Italy 
and Spain> where the gross ignorance of the Chris* 
tianity they still profess in name, is marked with the 
correspondent demorahzation of the people ; I will 
come nearer home and put the question of the neces- 
sity of a revelation to the test of our own observation. 
Survey the state of your populous towns, and the 
mass of your manufacturing poor, and say, have yon 
any sofiScient hold upon the conscience^ except as the 
Christian reUgion is adequately known and obeyed P 
What does the neglect or ignorance of the peculiar 
truths of th^ Bible produce P , What do all the im<« 
provements in education, in the mechanical arts> in 
acieiice, and the exercise of the reasoning powers pro- 
duce, if disjoined from Christianity^ and poured into 
the receptacle of a proud intellect r Must not every 
one be compelled to acknowledge that revelation ia 
the found ation of virtue, conscience, subjection to law, 
and the peace of society P That it is so &r from 
being mmecessaiy in its original communication^ that 
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it is indie|>eiisal>le still to the maintenance and a^i^li*- 
cation of the truths it has discovered, and the princi* 
pies it has taught ? 

Indeed, may I not advance a step further, and 
appeal to the heart of every true Christian before me ? 
Do you find revelation unnecessary? Can you da 
without your Bible, without your Saviour, without the 
promises of grace P Do you find that if you close 
the sacred volume, and rel v on natural light and rea- 
son and argument and the fitness of things, yon 
increase in the love of God, and obedience to Him ? 
Do you not, on the contrary, feel that all I have said 
of the absolute and indispensable necessity of divine 
revelation, is greatly below the real truth of the case ? 
Do you not feel that eveiy step saMy taken, is taken 
with Christianity as your guide ? 

But why press an argument further, which defies 
enumeration in its details ? I speak to the dodle stUf 
dent who is truly desirous to know the will of God, and 
I ask him— ^after this review of the state of the world 
before the coming of Christ, of unbelievers scattered 
now in Christian countries, of the heathen nations 
around us, and of Christian pet^le in proportion as 
revelation is only partially known and obeyed— whe-» 
ther a revelation from God was not indispensably 
necessary for man ; necessary to teach the unity and 
perfections of God ; necessary to teach the state of 
man and his obligations ; necessary to teach the way 
of expiation and atcmeonent fcnr sin; necessary to 
teach the rule of duty, the immortality of the soul« 
and a future state of rewards and punishments ; ne* 
cessar^ to teach the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, as 
renewmg and consoling the heart, and applying to it 
the remedy which God has provided for all the wants 
of a fallen world. 

Having brought my young inquirer to this pcdntj 
I would add two or three remarks of the greatest im*- 
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portance. I would infonn hini that a general im^ 
preaakm has actually prevailed throughout the world, 
that God has grantea soone communication of him" 
self to man ; that supposed revelations have obtained 
credit ndkfy oh the ground of the great likelihood of 
socfa a blessing ; that any notion of natural religion 
doing all that is necessary for us, is opposed to the 
gmoral 39096 and belief of mankind in all ages ; and 
that die spontaneous dictate of the weakness of man 
is to crave a divine direction. Surely this is a re<^ 
maikable fact : but this is not all. 

I would inform him further, that the wisest and 
greaitest amongst the antient Heathen, hove confessed 
uieir despair of remedying, by anv means known to 
OS, the vices and miseries of manldnd, and have de* 
sired a divine guidance ; and that Socrates, more es- 
pecially, cries out as it were for help, and tells his 
disciples to wait patiently till some revelation should 
be nwde.^ 

Having called his attention to these circumstances^ 
I would uien ask him to recollect the admitted baie- 
vt^nce, wisdom, and goodness of the Deity ; and 
that he has confessedly provided remedies and palli* 
atives for every other evil in life, except^ on the idea 
of there being no revelation, imt the greatest of all, 
moral depravity. 

I would next beg to ask him, as man, by the ad* 
mission <^ unbelievers themselves, may come at some 
future period, and in another state of being, to a 
more enlarged knowledge of Crod and of himself, by 
an emanaticm of the dinne favour ; whether the ob^ 
vious inference is not that the beginnings of such fu- 
ture communication may be looked for now in the 
intermediate accession of knowledge ccmtained in a 
divine revelation ? • 

Let the candid inquirer lay these things together, 

7 Flat. Dial, 2 Alcib. ' Davison, 
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and let him say whether it be so extremely impro- 
bable that God has granted to his fallen but account- 
able creatures^ some kind of divine aid and guide and 
hope of deliverance. 

For^ be it well remembered, that infideKty blots 
out, not only the revelation properly called Christian, 
but the preceding revelation also to Moses and the 
prophets, (from which all the faint traces of truth 
discernible in the sacrifices, the incense, the purifica- 
tions, the oracles of the heathen world, had their 
rise,) and leaves a total blank in the creation of God 
from the fall to the present hour — a blank which it 
pretends not to fill, except by vapid declamations on 
the sufficiency of reason. But there is no other re^ 
velation — no counter-system — no choice of reUgions 
proposed to man.* The question is between Chris- 
tianity and nothing ; between Christianity and a dark 
uncertain hesitation as to every point of faith and 
practice here, and a gloomy and impenetrable obscu^ 
rity hereafter. 

But no, my brethren, I cannot longer dwell on a 
supposition so frightful, so dishonourable to our Al- 
mighty Father and Preserver — so full of dark despair 
to man. No, my brethren, the God of mercy and 
creation has not deserted us in our fallen state : he 
has not left us without a guide. The unbeliever, in 
the scornful spirit which I described in my last dis- 
course, may take the miserable part of exalting be-; 
yond all measure, the light of reason, and may shut 
his eyes to the glories of Christianity; he may at- 
tempt to rekindle his faded taper at the blazing torch 
of revelation, and then claim it as his own, and try 
to extinguish the very luminary to which he owes all 
his feeble irradiation* But we are not so lost to rea- 

* The imposture of Mahomet proceeds on the revelation 
6£ the Bible, to which it pretends to be supplementary, and 
is altogether undeserving of notice in the present part of our 
argument! 
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wa and conscience ; we are not so lost to all feelings 
of gratitude to God ; we are not so lost to all tne 
dictates of experience and truths as to follow bim iia 
his infatuated wanderings. We derive from the very 
necessities of man, connected -as they are with the 
other direct testimonies which we shall soon review, 
an invincible argument in favour of our religion. 

I. Let roe then, in conclusion, urge upon all be- 
fore me, the practical application of the topic which 
we have been thus considering. Let me remind them 
of that temper of teachableness and prayer in which 
the question is to be studied. Let me urge every 
one to examine, in this temper, the proofs of the ne- 
cessity of revelation. Let each person ask himself 
what he ever knew, or what he now knows practically, 
of the being and perfections of God, the holy law, 
the atonement for sin, the means of overcoming temp* 
tation, and actually living a holy and humble Hfe, 
except as revelation shines with its friendly light? 
I do not wait for his reply. I know that in propor- 
tion as he imbibes the right disposition of mind, he 
will acquire, by his own observation, an increased 
capacity of judging of the need there is of a divine 
revelation. He will confess, that, whatever others 
may say or think, he fegb that without Christianity 
man can never be rescued from the gulf of sin and 
misery in which he is involved. His own necessities 
expound to the practical student the common state of 
mankind. 

II. Then let us recollect what thankfulness . we 
owe to God for the advantages we possess in this 
Christian and protestant country. What praises 
should we render to the Author of all goodness for 
casting our lot in a land of light and knowledge. 
After reviewing the darkness of the world, can we 
avoid exclaiming, " Blessed are our eyes for they see, 
and our ears for they hear \** If there be a humble 
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State of mind, can we avcnd thanking God continually 
lor having been '' deliTered from the kingdom of 
darimess/' for having been Idessed with the Christian 
xeveladon of light and peace ? 

III. Again^ what wiafifected compassian sdiould this 
^abject inspire for the heathen and Mohametan na- 
tions " that $tt in daikness and the shadow of death !" 
If we were to consider only the temporal afflictions 
and calamities flowing from the want of the Christian 
doctrine, where is there a heart so hard that would 
not feel some movements of sympathy, when he be- 
heads the souls of his fellow-men degraded — ^reason 
obscured — idolatry the most debasing triumphant — 
tl^ light of troth extingaished — ^the dark and sensual 
passions enslaving the nobler powers — war raging with 
unmitigated fierceness — the whole female sex de- 
pressed, injured, enslaved — ^man, the glory of the cre- 
ation, dethroned ? Where is there the tender, the 
humai^ heart, that would not weep over a fallen 
world even in these respects, and oe prepared to 
weigh with candour the evidences, which the good- 
ness of God has supplied, of his revelation of '* peace 
and goodwill to man'' in Jesus Christ P 

But when to these temporal miseries of the hea- 
then vrorld, we subjoin those which spring out of 
their spiritual condition ; when we consider the per- 
fections of God, his law, the accountableness of tmsi, 
the immortality of the soul, and eternal judgment; 
and when we remember, moreover, that it is through 
the torpor of Christians that divine truth has not yet 
Tisited them, can we rest quiet without using all 
means, by the propagation of missions, and the cir- 
culation of the Holy Scriptures, to put a stop to the 
-woe and desolation of sin P And can we forbear to 
feel a horror at that cold-blooded infiddity which, 
from pride and the love of moral darkness, denies the 
aid of mercy ta a ruined world, saps the faith of 
Christiajis where it can, and deals in scorn and S8^ 
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casm and objection against the healing doctrine of 
salration ? O, let the unbeliever remember that the 
ffuilt of rejecting revelation, is a crime from which, at 
feast, the heathen, with all their vices, are free : for 
they have never contracted the peculiar guilt of 
spuming this immense benefit and all its accumulated 
proofs ; nor have they ever rendered themselves, by 
nabits of obdurate resistance to truth, incapable of 
appreciating the evidence, and welcoming ,tbe message 
of eternal mercy. 
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LECTURE IV. 



THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, 



2Thes6. hi. 17. 

The salutation of Paul with mine own hand, which 
is the token in every epistle: so I write. 

We proceed now to give some details of those direct 
Evidences of Christianity, hy which its truth and in- 
finite importance may he hest imprinted on the 
youthful mind. 

And here we, first, naturally ask. How do we 
know that the gospels and epistles were really com- 
posed hy the apostles and disciples whose names 
they hear, and are deserving of ciedit as histories, so 
that a fact ought to he accounted true hecause it is 
found in them P Or, to speak the language of criti- 
cism. How do we know that the hooks of the New 
Testament are authentic and credihle P 

I say, of the New Testament, for none who admit 
the authority of that part of the Holy Scripture, can 
douht the truth of the other. The two, indeed, are 
so indissoluhly connected, that a very few observa- 
tions will serve to show the authenticity and credi- 
bility of the Old Testament, when the authority of 
the New has been once established. 

At present, I confine myself to the question of 
authenticity. But before I enter on it, I pause^for a 
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moment^ because it may perhaps strike a young per- 
son as a difficult things to show that the books of the 
New Testament were really written and published by 
their respective authors in the first century. ■ The 
distance of time may seem to him so immense, as to 
render any satisfactory evidience hopeless. How is it 
possible, be may ask, to prove that writings pubHshed 
seventeen or eighteen centuries since are genuine ? 
Betddes, his inexperienced mind may perhaps be 
startled at the very proposal of bringing the sacred 
scriptures to a merely historical test, in common with 
any other ancient writings. The very sacredness of 
4he subject, and the awe with which we have justly 
instructed' him to regard the Bible, may lead him 
rather to shrink frcon such a proposal. He may think 
it more natural and satisfactory to go at once to the 
divine inspiration of the New Testament, without 
entering on the historical question of, what has been 
so often proved, its authenticity. 

And, undoubtedly, this is the shortest, and in some 
respects, the easiest course. We should then only 
have to prove the inspiration of the scriptures from 
the impress of the divine hand which is upon them, 
from the numerous arguments employed by our Lord 
and his apostles in support of their mission, and from 
the divine effects which Christianity produces. This 
is what we incidentally do in almost every sermon, 
and in common cases it is sufficient.. But. such a 
plan will not answer my present design, which is to 
lead the young, step by step, over the primary 
grounds of their faith, and thus to bring them to a 
lull persuasion of the nature and obligation of the 
Christian religion. 

Nor indeed need we fear the consideration, in their 
proper place, of any of those previous historical evi- 
dences which the goodness of God has furnished us 
with, as the first stepping-stones to our faith, it is 

F 2 
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in this way we act every day in all thoBe graixiinatical^ 
geographical, and chronological inquiries^ which are 
connected with the just interpretation of the language 
of the scriptures. Considered with a humble 'Sad 
teachable mind, and for their proper uses, they 
directly subserve the most practical purposes of rere- 
lation. It is thus that tl^ Christian church, fimn 
the very days of the apostles, as we observed in our 
introductory discourse, has been accustomed to act as 
to the external evidences. At first, indeed, the au- 
thenticity of the sacred books did not come into 
Question. Even heathen and Jewish adversaries, 
auring the early centuries, admitted and argued upon 
their authenticity. This is to us, at the distance of 
eighteen hundred years, a capital point— a point 
which places the yrhdie Christian argument beyond 
dispute. Still, in each age, as it carried the church 
further from the origin of the religion, the authenticity 
required proof, and the series of testimony to this and 
other historical &cts, demanded more care to collect 
and arrange. But this was always done with the 
utmost cheerfiilness ; for the purpose of passing on 
securely, as we design to do in the present course, to 
the proofs arising frcnn the actual beneficial effects of 
Christianity on the hearts and Hves of men. 

Let us then consider how the question of the au- 
thenticity of the New Testament, difficult as it may 
seem at first, really stands. 

The aposUe Paul, in the words of my text, clearly 
refers to a test of authenticity, and calls on the first 
disciples to receive his letter on the footing of this 
test and none other — " The salutation of Paul with 
mine own hand, which is the token in every epistle, 
so I write.'' He adds a similar attestation to his 
Epistle to the Corinthians, ''The salutation of me 
Paul with mine own hand." And so to that to the 
Colossians, " The salutation by the hand of me Paul, 
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Remember my bonds.'' Also in tlmt to tbe Gala** 
tians> " Ye see how large a letter I have written to 
you with mine own hand/' 

We fii^ also in the close of the Epistle to the 
Romans, the amanuensis or secretary of the apostle, 
^sdnguishing himself from the sacred author, '* I 
Tertius, who wrote this epistle, salute you in the 
Lord.*' 

. The apostle al8o> on one occasion, expressly cau- 
tions his converts i^^ainst receiving any unauthen- 
ticated writing in his name : ^'Now we beseech you, 
brethren, that ye be not soon shaken in mind, neither 
by spirit nor by word, nor by letter as from us." 

T^e question of authenticity is, therefore, con- 
sideced most important by the sacred writer himself, 
lUid admitted to be a separate question from the proof 
afibrded by the divine contents of the vnriting, or the 
hoW* effects which it produced. 

Then I conclude there must be a propriety, and 
even necessity, on fit occasions, of considering this 
first branch of th^ Christian argument, as well as the 
succeeding ones; and that till this first point is set- 
tled, nothing else can be considered in an orderly and 
legitimate manner. 

I think we may also conclude, that if there be 
ordinary human means of ascertaining the authen- 
ticity of ancient writings, upon which men are con- 
itiantly acting in their most important concerns, it is 
probable that the Almighty would leave the authen- 
ticity of the New Testament to rest upon the same 
grounds. For it appears a constant part of the Divine 
condt^t not to interpose in an exti'aordinary way, 
when the ordinary course of his providence furnishes 
sufficient means of guidance ; but rather to leave men 
to care and inquiry and diligence, accompanied with 
that humble temper of heart which will guard against 
pride and obstinacy, and lead them to use the divine 
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revelations wben ascertained; for the pnu^cal pur- 
poses of foith and obedience. 

The question then of authenticity or genuineness,' 
now before us, is a purely historical one. I postpone 
for the present, credibihty, divine authorilT> inspirsp 
tion, internal excellency — ^these, in themselves much 
more important, will be considered in their place, and 
will derive tenfold force from this previous inquiry. 
All I now have to do, is to show that The Books 
OF THE New Testament are authentic;: that 
they were written by their professed authors, and pub- 
lished, as they are stated to have been, in the first 
century of the Christian aera. . • 

- On this question I shall oflfer, on the present occa- 
sion, only some general considerations, re- 
serving more particular proofs for the next lecture. 

1. The authenticity of the books of the New Tes- 
tament may be proved in the same way in which 

other ANCIENT works ARE ASCERTAINED TO BE 
THE PRODUCTIONS OF THEIR RESPECTIVE AU- 
THORS, and to have been published at the time when 
they profess to have been. 

I take as an example, our venerable Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. How do I know that it was compiled 
by the Martyrs and Confessors of the English churdi 
tnree hundred years since, at the period oi the reform- 
ation in the sixteenth century P I answer, because 
we received it, without contradiction, from our imme- 
diate forefathers as the works of these writers, and 
they from their ancestors,, till we come up to the date 
of publication. I answer, because it was a matter of 

' I use the words authenticitj and genuineness (after Bishop 
Marsh and most foreign divines) for the truth of authorship ; 
and I use credihility, for the trust which may be reposed in 
the matters which an author relates>~the trustworthiness of 
his book. 
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history at the time; because ccmtemporaiy authors 
quote and refer to it; and because adversaries and 
opponents, though warmly contending against some 
of its doctrines or rites, never, called in question its 
authenticity, that is, (which is all we are now coh- 
sidering,) its really being the production of the pro^ 
iessed' writers. Add also, that there is a succession 
of editions which maybe traced back to the first. 
Thus I am as certain, for all practical purposes, of this 
historical fact, as if I had been contemporary with the 
Enghslt reformation. The general obscurity, resting 
<m ancient works, begins, you see, to be dispelled. . 

I go back seven or eight hundred years from the 
present time, and ask, how do I know that the survey 
of England, called Doomsday Book, was written in 
the reign : of .WiUiam the Conqueror in the eleventh 
century ? I apply the like arguments. We received, 
by the same distinct transmission, the historical fact. 
It was a matter of record. The original manuscript 
is now amongst our national . recoirds, a fac-simile of 
which was. published. by order of parliament in the 
reign of George III.' It has been referred to by 
contemporary and all succeeding historians. . It has 
been appealed to in our courts of law from the reign 
of the first Henry (a.d. 1100) to the present time. 
I am, therefore, just as certain of the authenticity of 
this cel^rated document, as if I had lived at. the 
period when it was first compiled. Thus the case 
clears. up yet more. You perceive that the genuine- 
ness of works published in remote times, may be 
proved. ... 

I go back six hundred years further, and ask, how 
do I know that the Institutes of the Emperor Jus- 
tinian were publi^ed in the sixth centurvP^. The 
proof is the same, only longer in the senes of wit- 

» In the year 1767, 
' Aboot the year SS^^-^bout 1300 years since. 
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nesses. I aosmes, because the present geneiatkm 
pecewed it from the preceding, and that from the one 
before it, as the work of that moBarch; becanae it has 
been a matter of history from his time to the present 
in all authentic memcnrs ; because it has fom^ e9&t 
an.ce, and now fonns> the^ eodo' of civil Ismt by ithick 
almost all European nations are soi^mad ;; because it 
was an aara in legudatioB, and the distinguishinff 
glory of the rdgn of Justinian. I ask no more $ I 
could not be better satisfied if I had been a contem- 
porury. We' begin to see our way in* such iilQpiaries 
— ^the ground k mm. 

I go back again five hundred years m<»e--*to the Au- 
gustan age, the period of our own sacred books, and I 
inqiuire how I know the authenticity of eaay of the most 
celebrated woiks of the philosophers of tnat time^ the 
writings of Seneca for esample, bom< a few years 
before Chiist, and put to deaih by the command of 
the monster Nero about a. ]K> 68 P I answer^ on^ the 
same princible as b^bre, because I can trace up the 
book from tae presrait age, in successive reference or 
quotation through each preceding age to the time in 
wMch he Hved — the Augustan. I turn to Tacitus^ 
the eeldi^rated cont^nporavy historian, whose writing% 
have been in every one's iuuid ever since, and read 
the account of Seneca. I turn to QmntiUiany vHio 
flourished within twenty years of Seneca's death, and 
read a criticism on his works. From that' day to the 
present I see those works referred to, qsoted, com^ 
mended, blamed, by men of difierent classes and dif* 
ferent ages and difierent nations and dififerent opi* 
nions ; in opposition to each other in almost every 
respect, but agreeing as to the authenticity of these 
books, i have all the evidence I could desire; I am 
as certain of the historical &ct concerning the writinj^ 
of Seneca, as I should have been if I Lad lived at the 
lime. Thus all the difficulty which we felt before we be- 
gan the inquiry, is gone. The impossibility of proving 
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tbfi aothaftlicity o( ancient works Was a mistake. We 
see that the case admits of a satisfactory detennina* 
tioti. The h^j^ of years makes no difference in om: 
e(mviotion> so long as we can distinctly trace up, by 
deciave and unintemipted testimonies, the fact we 
aie in search of. 

I come now to the question of the authenticity of 
the books of the New Testament, and if I am asked 
why I believe them to be the undoubted productions 
di the apostles and evangelists of our Lord; I 
answer, just on the same historical principles as in all 
the hke cases — ^because I received these books, as a 
most sacred deposit, and. the undoubted writings of 
their re^>ective authors, from my immediate parents 
and teaehers> and they from theirs ; and so each pre^ 
ceding generation from the one before it : till I as^^end 
without iqiterruption, £rom the present day to the veiy 
time of the apostles^ tracing Uie distinct proo& axKl 
testimonies in each period. I answer* because not 
only I, but all Christians in all nations, of all lan- 
guages and all a^es, have done and do the same. I 
aaswer, because it is a matter of history^ attested by 
contemporary authors, Jewish, Christian, profane, that 
Aese were the writings of the apo^es and evan^lists. 
i answer, because amidst the sharpest opposition of 
heretics within the church, and of Jews and heathens 
without^ these books were never denied to be the 
authentic documents of the Christian religion,- but 
were taken for granted and argued upon as such. I 
iDBw«r, because hundreds of ancient manuscripts now 
ezbt, some of a date within a few centuries of the 
birth of Christ. I answer, because institutions have 
aciaen, national usages been estaUished, and sacred 
festivals kept, in consequence of the behef of the 
iffits recorded in these DQoks» and on the footing of 
that belief, and no other, from the apostles' days to 
the pie8^[it> 

I am as certain, then> of the naked historical 
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fax^t of the anthenticily of the New Testaioent^ diftt 
is, that the hooks of it were the writings of thek re- 
spective authors, as I am of that of the common li- 
turgy of the English Church, or of the Doomsday 
Book, or the Institutes of Justinian, or the works of 
Seneca, or any other ancient writer, of whom no se- 
rious douht was ever entertained in the world. I ap- 
peal to historical testimony on this historical questiim; 
just as in a question of natural philosophy I should 
appeal to experiment ; or in matters of reasoning to 
conclusive arguments, leading up to primary and uni- 
versally admitted truths. 

In toct, there are hut three ways of receiving know- 
ledge according to the suhject matter of the thing in- 
quired into. Does it relate to things material and 
sensible P I appeal to the report of the senses ; as that 
the magnet attracts iron. Does it relate to intellec- 
tual things, founded on invariable relations ? I arrive 
at it by just reasoning ; as that the three angles of a 
triangle are equal to two riffht angles. Does it rdate 
to matters of fact, as the publication of a certain book, 
by a certain author, in a certain age ? I appeal to 
testimony. 

Such is my first general observation. We prove 
/the authenticity of the New Testament by the same 
kind of arguments (though much stronger) as those 
by which men are uniformly gov^ned in all like 
cases. 

But it may be said, books are sometimes spurious 
or unauthentic ; what then is the manner in which a 
fictitious work may be discovered P This leads me to a 

II. General consideration. Nor one op the 

MARKS BT WHICH CRITICS ARE ACCUSTOMED TO 
DETECT SPURIOUS WRITINGS, APPLIES TO OUR 
SACRED BOOKS. 

We think we have reason, says Michaehs, to hesi- 
tate about the authenticity of a work, when well- 
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founded doubts have been raised from its first n)pear- 
ance in the world, whether it proceeded from the au« 
thor to whcnn it is ascribed. When the immediate 
friends of the alleged author, who were best able to 
decide upon the subject, denied it to be his. When 
a long series of years has elapsed after his death, in 
which the book was unknown, and in which it must 
have been unavoidably quoted, if it had existed. 
When the style is d^Oferent from that of his other 
works, or if none remain, from what might have beeii 
reasonably expected. When events are recorded or 
referred to wmch happened later than the time of the 
supposed author. When opinions are advanced which 
are contrary to those which he is known to maintain 
in his other works. 

Now, not one of these marks of ^uriousness ap- 
plies to the New Testament From the first appear- 
ance of it in the world, no doubts were raised wnether 
it proceeded from the apostles and evangelists. — ^The 
firiends and followers of those authors, who were best 
able to decide upon the subject, affirm it to be theirs. 
— ^No series of years elapsed after the death of the 
iqpostles in whicn the books of it were unknown or 
weie not quoted and referred to. — ^The style is exactly 
what might reasonably be. expected. — ^The events re- 
ferred to are precisely those, and none other, which 
occurred at the time when they l^ere professedly writ- 
ten. -^The (pinions advanced in each book are m uni- 
son with all other writings of each author. 

But this is not all. The marks of suspicion laid down 
by lawyers as to legal deeds, may serve to strengthen 
by contrast our argument for the genuineness of 
oar sacred books. A French writer, in publishing 
lately the manuscript of an English author, by no 
means favourable to Christianity, ^ lays down nearly 
the same indications of spuriousness with those enu- 

* Mr. Jeremy Bentham. 
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merated in the literary question by Mi(^aelis. So that 
not one criterion of fiction would be proved^ even in 
the technical- proceedings of a court of judicature^ on 
oar sacred books. The same author adds, ''In a 
question relating to the authenticity of a deed, the ge- 
neral presunq)tion is in its favour : we may even say, 
en a consideration of the recorded cases^ t^at fiilse 
ones are of rare occurrence."* 

If, therefore, the presumption is in favour of au- 
thenticity, and instances of spuriousness^ even in the 
documents employed in legal afiairs, are rare, we have 
the strongest reason for assuming, that in the large 
Book of the New Testament, consisting of many dif* 
ferent writings, composed during a period of sixty 
years, and circulated throughout die world, the recoid 
IS authentic. And this presumption amounts to a 
certainty, wh^i upon applying all the marks for de- 
tecting fklse deeds, not one sign nor vestige of spu- 
riousness appears. 

In fact it may be shown, that the circumstances 
OF THE case before US make it not only improba- 
ble, but morally impossible, that our sacred books 
should be forgenes. 

For this, you will observe, is now the alternative. 
There is no middle course. Either the New Testa- 
ment is authentic, or it is a base impo»tion> a vile and 
wicked fabrication on the most solemn of all subjects. 
There could be no venial mistake, no unintentional 
error. There must have been the most express design 
to deceive mankind. Distressing to the candid and 
humble mind as the very hearing of such a statement 
must be, it is necessary to put it. Nay, the very 
putting of it affords no slight additional presumption 
in favour of the authenticity of the New Testament to 
those who know any thiuff of the sublime discove- 
ries, the holy precepts, the divine doctrines which con- 
stitute the gospel of our Saviour and Lord. It is 

' Prenves Jadicudr«s, torn. i. 308. 
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hnpo^ble such writiiigs should be impudent and dar- 
ingforgeries. But this toudies on another topic. 

•The state of the question now before us is this. 
The sacred books are either the productions of the 
i^stles and evangelists, or they are a direct and bare^ 
iaced fabricati<m, composed by impostors of the apos- 
tolic or a succeeding age. Now, I affirm that it is 
morally impossible, from the circumstances df the 
case, that they could be false productions imposed 
upon the Christian church. For, take what age you 
Mease, and tell me when such an attempt could have 
been made. 

Could it have been made during the lives of the 
apostles ? What ! twenty-seven books, the production 
of eight distinct authors, palmed upon the very con- 
verts of those authors, with whom they were in conr 
stent intercourse, during the very period of that inter- 
course ! The supposition refutes itself. 

But, could it have been in a subsequent age ? 
Certainly not after the commencement of the third 
century, when the books were actually in circulation 
over the world, (as we shall see in the next Lecture,) 
were read in the churches, transmitted by versions into 
new languages, and preserved as the most precious 
deposit in me Christian archives ! Could false books 
have been imposed, under such circumstances, upon 
the wakeful minds of Christians, in every part of the 
world ; and imposed on them, not only as inspired 
writings, but as the works of the apostles and evan- 
gelists, which had been received by their immediate 
parents and forefathers, as their sacred books, and had 
been handed down to them from the apostles, from 
age to age ? Incredible — absurd — ^morally impossi- 
md ! Ten thousand voices would instantly have crie^ 
oat that they had never heard of such books previous 
to their production by the supposed impostor. 

Then the only time when a forgery of such magni- 
tude appears even possible, is between the death of 
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the apostles and the period of the uniTersal difiusion 
of the books. But St. John lived till quite the close 
of the first century— his own disciple, Polycarp, • till 
beyond the middle of the second — and Irenseus^ ^ the 
disciple of Polycarp, to the commencement of the 
third ; when TertuUian and a host of witnesses put 
the supposition of forgery quite out of the question. 
Can any one imagine, that during this brief period a 
darinff mlsification, such as we are considering, could 
have been made — a falsification which must at least 
have demanded, a long series of ages — ^much obscu- 
rity — many favoiu:able opportunities, to have been at- 
tempted even as to a single book out of the twenty- 
seven, in a single community, out of the thousands 
which overspread, according to all testimony, the Ro- 
man empire, by the be^ning of the second centnry ! 

But not only so. Christianity was planted in the 
midst of enemies and persecutors-— Christianity raised 
its head amidst Judaism and Heathen idolatry— Chris- 
tianity was assaulted for three hundred years by a 
succession of violent and cruel and unjust persecu- 
laons. Christianity was never without some false dis- 
ciples in its own bosom, watchful to seize every ad- 
vantage. It was morally impossible to give currency 
to false writings ki the face of an angry, a malicious, 
and obstinate hostility firom every quarter. It was 
morally impossible that any fraud should have escaped, 
not only discovery, but that public exposure and dis- 
graceful defeat from all parties, which attend on a de- 
tected imposition. 

But, we have specimens remaining of what false, 
or, rather, of what unauthentic works would be, and 
of the treatment they would meet with. We have 
productions of uninspired men, forgeries in the names 
of the apostles and their companions, professing to 
be narratives of the acts of our Lord and his disci- 

* To A. D. 163. "^ To a.d. 202. 
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T^es. But what are they P — weak^ puenle> imperti- 
nent, inconsistent, ahsurd, contradictory ; with those 
very marks of spuriousness about* them, from which 
Qur sacred writings are entirely free. And how were 
they received ? With the scorn and neglect, when 
piously designed ; and with the abhorrence and de- 
testation, when of a worse character, with which such 
fabrications would be received now. 

But more than this. Even the works of instruc- 
tion composed by the apostolical fathers, for the use 
of the Churches, sufficiently prove, how utterly inca- 
pable they were of producing the inspired Scriptures. 
Not merely the purity of their principles and their 
faith in our sacred books, but llie capacity of their 
minds and their faculty of judgment, forbid such a 
supposition. Their simplicity of character and cast 
of intellect, make them invaluable, as witnesses to 
the iHPoad historical facts of Christianity, for which 
they suffered the loss of all things ; but at the same 
time prove them to be the last persons who could 
compose sacred books, or frame long and artful 
documents, or prepare and support and propagate 
a lie. 

Here I pause, and ask any candid hearer, whether 
on this first historical and naked fact of the Chris- 
tian books being the real productions of their profess- 
ed authors, any doubt can remain P Let an objector 
be governed, by historical testimony and the nature 
of the case, in this, as he uniformly is in all like in- 
stances; and let him transfer his objections, if he 
entertain any, from the authenticity, to the credibility 
or divine authority of the sacred writings ; that is, 
from the mere external question of, who are the au- 
thors of them, to, whether their contents be true. 

This is the fair and only fair course. It is thus 
Christians do as to the Koran of Mahomet. We 

rirrel not about its authenticity ; but we mauitaiu, 
t the work, though the genuine production of its 
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professed author— -just as the Morals of Seneca are 
genuine— *yet affords no sufficient proofs of its heiz^ 
a divine revelation ; we say^ there are no evidences to 
be derived from the contents of the Koran, or from 
the facts accompanying its publication, of a revek^ 
tion from God ; we say it is a mere compilation from 
the Christian Scriptures, and apocrypnal gospds, 
mixed up with Jewish legends and popular supersti- 
tions of Arabia, adapted to the ignorance and vices of 
the people for whom it was designed. This is a In- 
timate Ime of argument We dispute not against tne 
authenticity, but object to the other pretensions of the 
Mahometan record. We say the matter condemns itself. 

But this leads me to make a 

m. General observation, that mbn practicallt 
ACT ON THE SLIGHTEST GROUNDS as to the mere 
authenticity of writings, where the contents comm^ 
themselves to their judgment or taste. 

If a literary work be discovered, after having lain 
hidden for ages, its authenticity is allowed, if ike con- 
tents bespeak the author's mind and character. I in- 
quire into the authenticity of the greatest Roman 
historian, Livy. What do I find P I am told tiiat he 
died about the fourth year of Tiberius and the twen- 
ty-first of the Christian sara P I am told he published 
one hundred and forty or more books of Imtonr. I 
see him quoted by contemporary authors. But 1 hear 
nothing of his writings afterwards for a thousand 
years. The chain of testhnony is broken to pieces. 
About thirty books, and some of those imperfect, are 
published at the close of the 15th century. Further 
portions are found in the library of May^ice. The 
last five books are found in the Abbey of St. Gall in 
Switzerland, in the year 1531. A Jesuit discovers 
some more at Bamberg. So lately as the year 1772 
a further fragment is added. The authenticity of all 
these portions is admitted and acted upon by every 
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critic in every part of Europe, slight as the outward 
evidence is, upon the mere style and character of the 
contents. 

Again, M. Angelo Maio, about five years since, ' 
discovered in the library of the Vatican at Rome, 
one of the loi^ lost works of Cicero, the valuable 
and elaborate Dialogues on the Republic. I find a 
notice of such a work in the other writings of Cicero : 
but bis contemporaries, and the authors of the fol- 
lowing ag^, afford me no testknony to its authenti- 
city. I am told tlmt the tyranny of the emperors, 
je^ous of the great principles of liberty asserted in 
that treatise, silenced Seneca, Quintillian, Pliny, 
Tacitus. Be it so. For thirteen or fourteen ^cen- 
turies I see nothing of it, except in the very few 
quotations found in liactantius, St. Augustine, and 
Macjt)hitts, In the year 1822, the work is disco- 
vejed, with a Commentary of St Austin on the 
Psahn^ written* over it crosswise^ probably in the 
sixth century, as was frequently practised at that time, 
to avoid the expense of parchment. M. Maio pub- 
lishes it^a Frencb scholar, of the first reputation, ^ 
eagerly makes a translaticMi, and tells us, '' it is suf- 
ficient to cast an eye on the simple and learned ac- 
count which M. Maio gives of his laboui-s, to be con- 
vinced of an authenticity materially, I will almost 
say, legally demonstrated. But,'' adds the critic, 
" for men of taste, this auth^titicity will shine forth 
yet more in the gi-eat characters of patriotic elevation, 
of genius, and of eloquence, which mark the work. 
This kind of moral proof is more agreeable to the 
reader than dissertations on the orthography of an 
old word, and on the probable dimensions of a letter.'' 
" The immortal character," he concludes, " of the 
writer of genius and the Roman Consul, which shines 
in every page, and in the least traits of the work, 
gives it a aubHme authenticity." 

• A. D. tsn or 3. » M. Villemain. 

VOL. I. O 
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On such narrow munds of external testimony do 
men build. Might I not^ ^en, boldly appeal to the 
sacred sublimity, the divine wisdom, me unequalled 
discoveries of grace, the dignity and yet naturalness 
of style, the clearness and force of the arguments, 
the circumstantial character of the narrative, the un- 
numbered incidental agreements, the whole cast and 
impress of truth, which, as we shall see hereafter, 
characterizes the New Testament ; and might I not 
leave it to the practical common sense of. every pious 
mind, to determine whether, even if the external tes- 
timony to its authenticity were ever so slight, we 
might not be permitted to repose securely on the in- 
ward character of genuineness, the holy stamp and 
seal of truth, the native impress of veracity and trust- 
worthiness, which commend our sacred books, not to 
the taste and judgment of a critic merely, but to the 
enlightened understandmg, the best-informed feelings, 
the conscientious admiration of every candid and se- 
rious reader ? 

But we insist not on this at present. We are now 
concerned with the argument arising from the va- 
rious and accumulated external testimony. We shall 
hereafter unite both kinds of evidences — historical 
proofs of authenticity beyond any former example, 
and inward evidences from the character and style of 
the writings themselves-— each so strong, as not to 
require the other ; because each in the highest and 
most complete form ever exhibited to manland : and 
we shall maintain, that if men admit ancient works 
every day on the slightest outward proof, they are 
morally obliged to allow the authenticity of the sacred 
writings, sustained by every outward and every in- 
ward species of evidence. 

But, we return to the historical point before us, 
and ask, whether it is not for the objector to esta- 
blish a contrary case, before he can claim the atten- 
tion of any reasonable person ? We ask, whether the 
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burden of proof does not lie upon him ? If he take 
it, into his head to deny the authentic origin of the 
scriptures, let him marshal his distinct witnesses to a 
fialsification ; let him show clearly when and where 
and by whom and why these writings were forged, 
and WHAT are the marks which they exhibit of fiction 
and imposture. A mere doubt turown out in the 
nineteenth century is rather too late. 

It is thus men uniformly act in all their most im- 
p(Brtant concerns; the burden of proof lies on him 
who would disturb the beneficial possession of others. 
The voice of our ordinary laws warrants such a con- 
duct It goes, indeed, still further. If a legal deed 
be of only thirty years' standing, and has conveyed 
an estate, and the estate has been enjoyed by the 
party to whom the conveyance transmitted it, such a 
deed is said, in the language of the profession, to 
prove itself : that is, you are not required to call any 
attesting witness to prove the handwriting of the 
party who executed it, nor any one to prove that of 
the attesting witnesses; but the deed proves itself, 
because the concomitant facts are held to show Suf- 
ficiently its authenticity. 

Now, how much more forcibly may the Christian 
church employ such an argument in the case of the 
deeds of its spiritual inheritance, the books of the 
New Testament — an inheritance which has been en- 
joyed firom age to f^e, for seventeen or eighteen 
hundred years — an iimeritance, the records of which 
may be traced distinctly upwards, from the present 
to the apostoHc times-r— an inheritance, where no one 
mark of a fictitious title has ever been shown, where 
the circumstances under which it was conveyed make 
a falsification morally impossible; and in the very 
language and style of which conveyance, all the 
shining characters of truth are apparent — how much 
more, I say, may the Christian church oppose to the 
unbehever the uninterrupted enjoyment of its bless- 

g2 
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ings for so many ages, as a bar to his cavils, even 
without entering into the detail of those testimonies 
to which we have been referring in this discourse — 
how much more may he hold that the deed proves 
.itself, and that the objector has no claim in reason to 
be heard, after Christianity has been conveying down 
from father to son for eighteen centuries, the assur- 
ance of pardon and reconcihatton, the promises of 
.life and hope, the sacraments and seals of salvation, 
the consolations of peace and joy, the rules of holi- 
ness and virtue, the pledges of future glcny and im- 
mortality — blessings, not less real, and incomparably 
more important, than those temporal benefits for 
which men so eagerly contend. We shrink not, in- 
deed, as we have shown in this, and shall show in 
our next lecture, from the most minute examination 
of our titles to these glorious hopes ; but we contend 
that we have been too long in tne possession of the 
beneficial enjo3anent of our faith, to allow ourselves 
to be disturbed. by unsupported assertions and general 
surmises, to which men would never for a moment 
listen in the most trifiing human conc^n. 

It is quite obvious, however, for I must draw to- 
wards a CONCLUSION, that the more practically any 
student is afiected with the general importance of re- 
ligion, the more he will enter into this and every 
other argument on the great subject of the evidences 
of Christianity. A right state of heart is the key 
to all religious inquiries. It enables us easily to 
estimate the relative importance of dififerent kinds of 
testimony. And after such general considerations as 
I have been offering on the authenticity of the New 
Testament, it leads us to repose with unshaken con- 
fidence on that external testimony, which even if it 
were less complete than it is, would, however, be 
amply compensated (or by the conviction of the in- 
ward excellency and holy effects of the I'evelation 
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which the Christian records convey. These points, 
however, will be considered hereafter — a reflection or 
two only may be here made on the argument so far 
as we have gone^ 

1. "God is light, and in him is no darkiless at 
all." Traces of his glory are to be disdemed every 
irfiere. Irradiations of wisdbm and condescension 
and goodness shine out, not only in the highest mys- 
teries of his gospel, but in the lowest exteraal testi- 
monies to the authenticity of the books in which 
Aey are unfolded. Every step of the evidences of 
Christianity has its appropriate light to the humble 
student. Ail is J^eeable to the purest dictates of 
the reason with which God has endowed us. The 
star which conducted the eastan sages to the infant 
Saviour, did not shine with a bri^ter or more steady 
ray, than the historical proof of the genuineneiis of 
the divine books. It guides with unerring safety. 
The ordinary providence of God, in making the 
series of testimonies to his revelation rest on the 
same grounds as men are governed by in all like cases, 
is as full of wisdom, as those extraordinary displays 
of the same providence, or those more sacred and 
peraianent operations of grace, which ai-e other 
oranches of tiie general proof which we shall here- 
after have to consider. The very circumstance of 
Ac admission of the authentic origin of our books by 
the bitterest adversaries of the early centuries, when 
a denial of it by them might have embairrassed the 
Christian advocate in the present day, marks the 
finger of God. AU the calumnies which the adversaries 
of Christianity actually advanced, have long been re- 
fated and forffotten — the only one that could have 
been employed against us by the modern unbeliever, 
was never thought of. Every thing holds together. 
The lowest chain of evidence is connected with the 
highest ; the simplest deducrion of an historical £ict 
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with the most lofty and surprising doctrines of ce- 
dtmption. 

II. Enter^ then^ more deeply and practically into 
the nature of those hlessings which are in so many 
yarious ways . confirmed to us. This is the end in 
yiew. We wish to quicken your sense of the im- 
portance of Christianity. Let the authenticity of 
the record he only the counterpart of the truth of 
your piety. Let the authentic hooks he received 
with an authentic faith, if I may so speak. Let the 
genuine writings of the apostles he welcomed witL & 
genuine penitence and love. Let there he nothing 
fictitious in your personal religion, nothing spurious 
in your life, nothing false or fabricated in your humi- 
lity or joy. Let the seal and security of the hooks 
of revelation correspond with the seal and security of 
your own interest in its hlessings. Let not the au- 
thentic word of God be authentic only to condemn 
your worldUness of mind, your pride, your selfishness, 
your negligence, your practical unbelief. 

Once acquainted practically with the healing 
efficacy of the gospel, once taught by the secret but 
effectaal aid of the Holy Ghost, once united to our 
Saviour by faith, we shall use the external evidence 
in the manner which we ought ; not to rely on it as 
an end, not to be satisfied with it as truth intellec- 
tually received, but to rise by it, as by a stepping- 
stone, to the course on which we are to run the hea- 
venly race ; to reach forth by it daily after higher 
measures of faith and holiness, to employ it devoutly 
as a cause of constant gratitude to God, to lay it up 
as a provision against the moments of temptation, 
as an aid in the instruction of children and servants, 
as furniture for conversation with the well-disposed 
inquirer, as means for ** giving an answer to every 
one that asketh us a reason of the hope that is in us.'' 
We shall thus feel the ground on which we stand. 
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We shall be fortified against the impressions of 
scorn. We shall know how to instruct a candid, pr 
silence a bitter, adversary. We shall put upon each 

Sortion of the Christian evidences the particular bur- 
en which it is designed to support. 
And thus the simple proposition of the apostle in 
our text, to which I again advert for an instant in 
concluding the discourse, will join on with all the 
links in that mighty chain of proof which binds and 
sustains the Chnslian doctnne. The ** salutation of 
the apostle with his own hand," as his *' token in every 
epistle/* will appeal* only the first of that series of 
testimonies to the authenticity of the sacred books, 
which we have been considering generally now, and 
which we shall resume in the next lecture ; and on 
the contemplation of which we may well exclaim, in 
holy admiration : Yes, blessed and only Potentate, 
we praise Thee for handing down to us m thy won- 
derful providence, the attestations to the divine >vri- 
tbgs which we trace in every age ; we acknowledge 
the tokens in every epistle and gospel of thy divine 
word ; and we pray for thy grace so to receive and 
obey thy will, tnat we may ourselves have the indi- 
cations of truth in our own hearts and lives, that we 
may ourselves be faithful witnesses of thy genuine 
word, that we may ourselves be, as it were, authen- 
tic EPISTLES, ** written not with ink, but with the 
Spirit of Thee, the living God ; not on tables of stone, 
but on fleshly tables of the heart \" 
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LECTURE V. 

THE DIRECT PROOF OF THE AUTHENTICITY OF 

THE NEW TESTAMENT. 



Acts xxvi. 26. 

For the king knoweth of these things, before whom 
also I speak freely ; for I am perstiaded that 
none of these things are hidden from him ; for 
this thing was not done in a comer. 

We offered in the last Lecture some general obser- 
vations by which the argument for the authenticity 
of the New Testament might be brought down to 
the plainest understanding. The proofs on which 
those observations ultimately rest, together with other 
arguments in support of the same conclusion, are 
now to be adverted to. Our discourse will, therefore, 
be of a different character from the preceding ; though 
touching on many of the same topics. We then 
confined ourselves to a few remarks addressed to the 
common sense and feeUngs of men. We now come 
to a more calm statement of some of the proofs which 
lie at the foundation of these appeals. 
Let me beg your attention. 

I. The testimony to our sacred books can be 
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TRACED UP STEP BY STEP FROM THE PRESENT 
TIME TO THE DAYS OF THE APOSTLES. 

We asserted this in our general observations. How 
the proof stands will now be seen. 

Let us take first our own country. No one for an. 
instant doabts that the books which we receive in the 
year 1831, as the genuine writings of the apostles, were 
80 received three hundred years since, at the period of 
Cranmer and Ridley, and the other reformers. 

I ascend, then, a century and a half higher ; I ask 
whether they were not acknowledged just as univer- 
sally in the fourteenth century, the days of John 
Wickliffe, who translated these very books into the 
English language P ^ The fact is undeniable. 

1 come next to the time of Grosseteste, the. cele- 
brated Bishop of Lincoln, and the opponent of Pope 
Innocent III. in 1240 ; or to the days of Anselm, 
Archbishop of Canterbury under William Rufus, who 
wrote a treatise against such as mocked at the iilspi- 
ration of the scriptures ; and I ask, were not the same 
books universally admitted to be authentic then ? 

I go up to the reign of Alfred the Great, who 
translated portions of the Bible into Saxon, in the ninth 
century. I suppose the very fact of translating . our 
books will be allowed as a proof of the admission of 
their genuineness. 

I find myself next at the age of the Venerable 
English Presbyter Bede, bom in the year 672, whose 
fame filled the whole Christian worla, and who has 
left comments on the epistles of St. Paul. From him 
we come to Gregory the Great in 690, who sent over 
Augustine and his companions for the conversion of 
our ancestors, on the footing of the authenticity of 
the scriptures. This brings us up to the reception of 
the books by the Christian churches on the Continent 
through Gregory, Theodoret, and Fulgentius, in the 
sixth century ; St. Austin, Jerome, and Chrysostom, 

> Wickliffe died in the year 1384. 
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in the fifth ; Ambrose^ Athanasius^ and Eusebius, of 
the fourth ; Cyprian, Origen, and Tertullian, of the 
third ; till we reach Irenaeus, (firom a.d. 97 to 202,) 
who was the disciple of Polycai-p, the follower of St. 
John. 

Thus the testimony from the present time up to the 
very days of the apostles, is notorious to all mankind — 
an unbroken chain, where each link is distinctly vi- 
sible. 

And not only so. Several different series of testi- 
monies may be traced up in the various countries of 
Christendom ; each independent of the rest. One se- 
ries in Italy, 'through Gregory up to Clement of 
Rome, in the first century. A second in France, 
through Hilary to Irenseus, Bishop of Lyon. A third 

• in Africa, through Fulgentius, Austin, and Cyprian, 
to Clemens Alexandrinus and TertuUian. ' A fourth 
in Syria, through Ephrem Synxs to Ignatius, Bishop 
of Antioch in a. d. 107. A fifth in Asia Minor, 
through Anatolius and Pamphilus to Polycarp, Bishop 
of Smyrna, martyred in a. d. 168. All these wit- 
nesses testify j not merely that they received our books 
from their immediate ancestors, but received them as 
the authentic writings of their respective authors, as 
having been acknowledged in all the Christian churches 

' from the age of the apostles, and acted upon as the 
rule of faith and practice. The force of this testi- 

' mony is convincing to a fair and candid mind.'. It is 
a fact unique and irresistible. 

II. But I proceed to notice the progress of 

> Bom about the year 150. 

* See Lardner, Less, M icbaelis, Paley, 6p. Marsh, &c. for 
the authorities. To the same aatiiors, and to the admirable 
and laborious T. H. Home, I refer for many of the materials 
which I have employed in the present and following Lectures. 
I mention this once for all. The business of a writer of Evi- 
dences in the 19th century, is, very much, selectioii and 
compilation. 
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THE SETTLEMENT OF THE SACRED CANON as a 

further proof of the authenticity of the New Testa- 
Bient. 

For if we can discern care and discrimination in 
the reception of the hooks of the New Testament ; 
if we find they were gradually admitted from delihe- 
rate cpnyiction and as circumstances naturally called 
for a decision^ we shall have a further ground of con- 
fidence in the testimonies we have adduced. 

The twenty-seven hooks of the New Testament, 
composed hy eight different authors, during a space 
of aoout sixty years,* would of course require some 
space of time to reach all the various churches in 
every part of the known world ; especially consider- 
ing the expense and difficulty of procuring copies 
before the invention of printing, the poverty of the 
first Christians, the state . of persecution in which 
they frequently were placed, and the wars which se- 
parated kingdoms and nations. 

In the fathers, therefore, of the first age who were 
contemporaries with the apostles, the references to 
these hooks are less formal and less numerous and 
complete, than in the succeeding ones, when educa- 
tion had entwined the language of the New Testa- 
ment around all the hahite and associations of thought 
in Christians. All the hooks are not cited. There is 
no design in the references made to provide materials 
of proof for a future age. The testimony is uninten- 
tional, incidental, given in the simpticity of the heart 
for direct practical purposes, and therefore far more 
decisive to us of the authentic origin of our hooks, 
than professed dissertations would have been. The quo- 
tations and allusions, however, in the six apostolical 
fathers amount to more than two hundred ana twenty. 



* The Gospel of St. Matthew was published about the year 
of cor Lord 38 ; the Gospel and Revelation of St. John aboot 
96 or 97. 
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and recognize nineteen or twenty of the sacred 
books* 

In the second century the testimony becomes more 
express^ more full, more in the way of defence of the 
gospel against heretics or open adversaries. The quo- 
tations are so numerous, that a large part of the New 
Testament might be collected from them. We have 
thirty-six writers of this age, parts of whose works 
have come down to us. In Jnstin Martyr (bom a. d. 
89, died 164) there are about two hundred citations. 
In IrensBus (a. d. 97 — 202) " there are (says Dr. 
Ijardner) more and larger quotations from the small 
Tolume of the New Testament, than of all the works 
of Cicero, though of such uncommon excellence for 
thought and style, in the writers of all characters for 
sevewil ages." The list of quotations in Terttillian 
occupies nearly thirty folio pages. The testimony of 
this age begins also to widen by the public reading of 
the sacred books in the churches, by the collection of 
them into volumes, by the construction of harmonies ; 
and, towards the close of the century, by translations 
into other lanmiages, as the Latin and Syriac. 

In the third and fourth centuries the progress of 
the testimony brings us to what may be termed the 
settlement of the canon. We have more than a hun- 
dred authors, whose works, or parts of them, have 
eome down to us, and who bear witness to thfe ge- 
nuineness of the books. The quotations are so nu- 
merous; that in one Christian Father, Athanasius, 
there are more than twelve hundred. Catalogues of the 
books of the New Testament, expressly drawn up to 
distinguish them from unauthentic writings, are given. 
Harmonies are formed. Critical examinations of an- 
cient testimony are executed with care. The public 
reading of the books, and versions of them into all the 
languages of mankind, are multiplied with the propa- 
gation of the gospel. Commentaries are composed. 
The sacred writings are distinguished by a still more 
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deep veneration^ and called by solemn and accustomed 
names of honour, as the fountains of divine truth. 
Collations of different manuscripts are undertaken, 
and public libraries are devoted to the preservation of 
copies. Martyrs and confessors clinff to the sacred 
books with ardent affection. CounoUs acknowledge 
and bow to iheir authority. 

Duiing these two centuries, so long as doubts were 
entertained about the authenticity of any particular 
book, (arising from the brevity ot the writing, as the 
Second and Third Epistle of St. John and the Epis- 
tle of Jude, or from tne sacred author having concealed 
his name, as in the Epiittle to the Hebrews, or from 
the particular abuse made of any particular book, as 
the Revelation of St John,) such doubts were openly 
avowed. We have the grounds of evidence laid be- 
fore us in Eusebius, (a. d. 315,) and can form a 
judgment upon the question for ourselves. 

The books, concerning which any hesitation pre- 
vailed, are seven, and those the precise ones which, 
from circumstances might be expected to be thus 
doubted of — and which do not, in fact, touch the ge- 
neral truth of the gospel doctrine.' The rest were 
universally received as genuine ; or, as Eusebius says^ 
were the OfioXoyovfiiyai y/oa^o^, " The confessed and 
openly recognized Scriptures." And the remaining 
seven were received by the vast majority of Christians, 
though a few doubted of their authenticity. Euse- 
bius expressly speaks of them as yywpifAuty d/uiotc roic 
voXXoic — " writings acknowledged by most to be ge- 
nuine.^' And he distinguishes them from the spu- 
rious writings which form his third class. All hesita- 
tion was however gradually dissipated ; so that by the 
time of Jerome and Augustine (a. d. 342 — 420) 
many catalogues are given with all our present books, 

< They are the Epistle to tbe Hebrews, the Epistles of 
James and Jude, the Second Epistle of St. Peter, the Second 
and Third of .lobn, and the Book of the Revelation. 
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but including none other. This deliberation in tlie 
ancient Christians strengthens exceedingly the weight 
of the attestation which they give, because it mam 
simphcity of intention, care, uprightness, that discri- 
mination which is productive of confidence of mind 
in those who are called to examine and compare tes- 
timonies. I proceed to another argument 

III. Wherever you take a specimen out of this 
mass of evidence, whether from the first or any fd- 
lowing century, there are all the marks of in* 

TEGRITY AND TRUTH. 

What can be more simple and yet more satis&C' 
tory, than the language of Clement, Bishop of Rome, 
from A. D. 91 to 110, in his Letter addressed to the 
Corinthians, in which he refers to the Epistle of the 
apostle Paul to that church, with the perfect familia- 
rity and confidence of one who knew that every Co- 
rinthian Christian was acquainted with that sacred 
writing. " Take into your hands the Epistle of the 
blessed apostle Paul ; what has he written to you in 
the beeinning of Christianity ? Truly by divine in^- 
ration he gave you directions concerning himself and 
Cephas and ApoUos." 

To the age of this Epistle of Clement, we have 
the testimony of Irenaeus, (a. d. 97 — 202,) who says^ 
"It was written by Clement, who had seen the 
blessed apostles and conversed with them." Again, 
Dionysius, Bishop of Corinth, (a. d. 170,) states 
that this Epistle of Clement was accustomed to be 
read in that church. Eusebius, the faithful ecclesias- 
tical historian, (a.d. 315,) also bears witness to it 
Tlius the truth and importance of Clement's testimo- 
ny are clear — and what is his testimony ? He has fifty 
or sixty quotations from the New Testament, or allu- 
sions to the language of it, from nineteen of the sa- 
cred books. So irresistible is our argument from the 
beginning. 
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Shall I then stop to refer to Ignatius, Bishop of 
Ailtioch, in the year 70 ? Shall I remind you that 
he is spoken of by Irenseus, Origen (a.d. 230,) and 
Eusebius and Jerome? (a.d. 315 and 420.) Shall 
I tell you that he speaks of the gospels and epistles as 
already collected into volumes ? How complete the 
volumes were we know not ; but the familiarity with 
which he speaks of them, supposes the acknowledged 
authenticity of most of our books. He says, in sub- 
stance, that ' in order to understand the will of God, 
he fled to the gospels which he believed no less than 
if Christ in the flesh had been speaking to him ; and 
to the writings of the apostles, whom he esteemed as 
the presbytery of the whole Christian church.' His 
words are, " Fleeing to the gospels as the flesh of 
Jesus, and to the apostles as to tie presbytery of the 
church.*' 

If I refer to Polycarp, it is only to quote the words 
at the close of the account of his martyrdom, (a. d. 
168,) to show the care with which the copyists pro- 
ceeded. ** These things Caius hath extracted from the 
writings of IrenaBus, the disciple of Polycarp, who also 
lived with Irenseus. And I, Socrates of Corinth, have 
transcribed from the copy of Caius ; grace be with you 
all And I, Pionius, have transcribed from the fore- 
mentioned, having made search for it and received the 
knowledge of it from a revelation made to me by Poly- 
carp, when now almost obsolete.'* This Pionius was 
afterwards himself a martyr. 

If I proceed to the second century, what choice shall 
I make from the almost innumerable citations of Justin 
Martyr, Irenseus, Clemens Alexandrinus, Tertullian, 
and others, . who lived in the very next age to the 
apostle John ? 

Shall I tell you that Justin Martyr calls the 
gospels, " The Memoirs," " Memoirs of the Apostles," 
" Christ's Memoirs ?*" and testifies, " that on the day 
called Sunday^ an assembly takes place of all the inha- 
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bitants of the towns, or villages, and the memoirs of 
the apostles or the writings of the prophets ate pubHcly 
read as long as the time permits ; and when the reader 
has ended, the president by a discourse exhorts and 
persuades them to imitate those excellent things.** 
This is not merely a dry testimony to authenticity, 
but a testimony clothed with &cts, religious solemni- 
ties and public reading and exposition, and which 
places beyond all question the undisputed authority of 
the sacred books, 

I cannot stop to quote Irens&us, though he gives a 
critical account of the manner in which the four 
Kospels were written, with the care almost of a modem 
divine. 

I pass by Clemens also and others, in order to show 
from TertuUian the precision with which the divine 
books were traced up to the apostles. "Although 
Marciou rejects the Revelation of St. John, yet tne 
order of Bishops reckoned up from the beginning, 
shows John to oe the author. Thus the genuineness 
of the rest is acknowledged. I say, therefore, that in 
the churches, not only Apostotical, but in all united 
with them in the communion of the sacrament, that 
gospel of St. Luke which we especially defend, is sup- 
ported ever since its publication.'* Tliis, you will oo- 
serve, was written about the year of Christ 200 — not 
in the year 1830, as from the clearness of the reason- 
ing we might have almost supposed. Could we have 
stronger proof, if we had been contemporaries ? 

But I must hasten through the third and fourth cen- 
tmies, though witnesses call to me on all hands, in 
order to appeal to St. Jerome, (a. d. 342 — 420,) 
esteemed the most learned of the Fathers, who resided 
long in Palestine, and who gives us three formal cata^ 
logues of the books of the New Testament, each of 
them exactly as we have them now, except that in the 
first he expresses a doubt about the Epistle t6 the He- 
brews. Jerome collated many ancient Greek copies 
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of the New Testament. He informs Damasus, Bishop 
of Rome, that " as copies were dispersed over the 
world, he sat as an arbiter, and distinguished the copies 
which agreed with the truth of the Greek, from others.** 
It is not a little curious that Father Simon, about an 
hundred years since, gives us the following words, 
transcribed from the end of an excellent Latin manu- 
scripty nearly nine hundred years old : " The library 
of St. Jerome, presbyter of Bethlehem, according to 
the Greek, collated by the most correct copies." We 
have here, therefore, a critical edition of the New Tes- 
tament, published one thousand four hundred years 
since, formed on the collation of ancient manuscripts, 
(ancient, that is, in the fourth century,) and contain- 
ing the same books as our present canon. Can evi^ 
dence be more decisive ? 

I ought to pass on to other topics ; but first let me 
give you a specimen of testimonies which include some 
mark of the love which the primitive Christians bore 
to the holy books : for I am most anxious to leave a 
sacred impression of the value of Christianity on the 
minds of the young. Pamphilus the Martyr (a. d. 
294) " was remarkable," we are told, ''above all men 
for a most sincere zeal for the divine books ; he not 
only lent copies of the scriptures to be read, but most 
cheerfully made a gift of them to men and women who 
were eager to read them." 

Valens, a deacon, who suffered with Pamphilus, 
*' was so well skilled in the divine scriptures, that there 
was no discernible difference between his reading of 
them and his reciting them by heart, though it were 
whole pages together." 

" It was one of the affecting scenes of the persecu- 
^oa, (a. d. 303,) to see the sacred and divine books 
burned in market places. The martyrs were interro- 
^ted if they bad any divine books, or parchments. 
They repHed, We have ; but we do not give them up^; 

VOL. I. H 
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it is better for us to be burned witb fire^ than to give 
up the divine scriptures." 

Once more, the Emperor Constantine " from the 
time of his conversion (a.d. 312} resolved to give 
himself up to the reading of the scriptures. He had 
a kind of church in his palace, where, taking the sacred 
books in his own hands, he attentively read and me- 
ditated upon the divine oracles before the whole assem- 
bly of his courtiers." On one occasion he wrote thus 
to Eusebius : " The city that bears our name (Con- 
stantinople) through the goodness of Providence in- 
creases daily, and mere will be occasion for erecting in 
it more churches. Wherefore we hope you will ap- 
prove of our design, and take care to procure fifty 
copies of the divine scriptures, which you know to be 
necessary in churches ; of fine parchment, legible, and 
easily portable, that they may be the fitter for use ; 
transcribed by such as are skilful in the art of fair 
writing." The orders were obeyed, and the copies sent 
in magnificently bound. Need I say that such love 
to the authentic writings of the apostles carries with it 
something more than cold assent to their authority ? 
The martyrs at the close of the third century, the 
Christian Emperor at the beginning of the fourth, must 
have had the most complete assurance of their genu- 
ineness, to act with the sincerity and zeal, aiid make 
the sacrifices, which we have been stating, 

IV. A very important proof of the authenticity of 
our sacred books is derived from the admissions of 
HEATHEN AND JEWISH ADVERSARIES, and the Con- 
duct of the numerous sects and parties in the 
church from the earliest age. To this we have more 
than once referred ; but a specimen of the sort of proof 
thus obtained, belongs to this place. 

The heathen philosopher Celsus, (about the year 
a« d. 175,) advances ail kinds of objections against 
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Cbrisdanity with much acuteness^ resentmoit^^nd ^ P. '^^r*-, 
scorn. But he never calls in question the ^^^*-^- * 

ness of the New Testament He argues irum^w^ ^ • ^ -^ -- ^ 
facts and doctrines they contain^ as the authemk^iL^^^li *j'V 
writings of their respective authors. Nothing can 
pcore more clearly^ not only that such hooks did really 
exist in the second century, hut that they were um- 
versally received hy Christians, and that nothing could 
be alleged against them in that respect. 

Porphyry was in the third century what Celsus had 
been in the second — an embittered, powerful heathen 
opponent. Yet he admits our books. His testimony 
is the more perUnent and conclusive, because he 
showed that he would have denied their authenticity, 
if it had been possible ; for he did actually venture to 
deny (without reason, indeed, hut still he did deny) 
the genuineness of the Prophet Daniel, and asserted 
that it was written after the times of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes. 

Julian, in the fourth century, comes in with a testi- 
mony, unwilhng indeed as a heathen emperor, but the 
more decisive, because he had once professed the 
Chnstian faith. What course does he take P Ddes 
he call into question the truth of our writings ? Does he 
charge the Christians with imposing false books upon 
mankind P No. He allows the facts of Christianity, 
and argues upon our gospels as the admitted works of 
the apostles and disciples of our Lord. 

The testimony of heretics is of almost equal import- 
ance. We have seen in our own day what eagerness 
of contention has been excited by the one single dis- 
puted text ou the heavenly witnesses, in the fifth chap- 
ter of the First Epistle of St. John. For half a cen- 
tury has the church been filled with the vehement con- 
troversy. It is quite certain, therefore, that in the bit- 
terness of the Arian heresy, in the fourth century, if 
any thing soUd could have been alleged against the 

h2 
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genuioeness of our sacred bodu, it would have be^i 
brought forward with avidity. Some passages and 
some books were, in &ct, denied by Marcion and a 
few wild enthusiasts of eartier days ; but after the set- 
tlement of the canon, men of all sects and heresies 
admitted our writings. An Arian, in a conference 
with St, Austin, says : ** If you allege any thing 
from the divine Scriptures, which are common to all, 
I must hear ; but what is not in the scriptures de- 
serves no regard .'* And at the Council of Nice, 
(A'D. 325,) where three hundred and eighteen bishops, 
besides innumerable presbyters, deacons, and others, 
were assembled, on the occasion of the Arian heresy, 
" The emperor ,'' says Theodoret, '* recommended to 
the bishops to decide all things by the scriptures. It 
is a pity, he said, that now when their enemies were 
subdued, they should differ and be divided among 
themselves ; especially when they had the doctrine 
of the Holy Ghost in writing.'** 

From such witnesses to the authenticity of the New 
; Testament who can turn away ? If this evidence is 
not deemed satisfactory, it must arise from a want, 
I do not say of Mth, but of common candour of 
mind. I am aware, indeed, that we cannot put those 
who are not familiar with ecclesiastical history, in pos- 
session of the sort of plenary conviction which fills 
the mind of the literary and well-informed student, 
who is acquainted with the names I cite, who knows all 
the chief events and dates of past times, and has been 
accustomed to historical researches*— but dien any hearer 
of good sense and honesty can understand enough 
of the statement to see the mass of solid and un- 

6 Lardner thinks that, as this last circumstance is not men- 
tioned by Eusebius, but rests only on the authority of Theo- 
doret, it bad perhaps better not be pressed. Still be raises 
no objection, except the negative one of wanting the con- 
firmation of Eusebiua. 
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DISPUTED FACTS adduced in favour of the Christian 
scriptures. And his want of hahits of historical 
inquiry holds much more against his receiving the 
mere cavils of unhelievers, man it does against his 

Eractically suhmittins to this part of the evidences df 
is faith. I want only a right temper of mind in the 
hearer^ and I leave to his conscientious judgment the 
determination of the cause. But I proceed to an ar- 
gument palpable almost to our senses. 

V. For the number and antiquity of our 

MANUSCRIPTS OF THE NeW TESTAMENT is ^ 

argument for the authenticity of its sacred contents. 

The greater part of the apocryphal books are either 
entirely lost^ or are preserved by a single manuscript. 
Our most authentic and most admired classics^ as He- 
rodotus, are known only from ten or fifteen manu- 
scripts; many are come down to us^ after lying hid 
for ages^ in one manuscript only. Now the manu*- 
scripts of our sacred books abound in every ancient 
library in every part of Christendom. They amount 
in the whole to many thousands. About five hundred 
have been actually examined and compared or collated, 
with extraordinary care. Many of them run up to the 
eighth, seventh, sixth, fifth, and fourth centuries ; the 
Codex Bez8B, found in the monastery of Irenaeus, 
mt Lyon in France, and presented by the reformer 
whose name it bears, to the University of Cambridge, 
is supposed by Dr. Kipling, the editor of the fac- 
simile of it, to be of the second century. The Codex 
Alexandrinus and Codex Vaticanus are supposed to 
be of the fourth. Now these manuscripts push back 
our proof to the age next but one or two, to that when 
the last of the apostles died, and join on with the date 
of the manuscripts compared by Jerome and Eusebius, 
(A.D. 315—420,) and thus brine us up, as it were, to 
the very times of the promulgation of the gospel. 

Let any one compare the gospels and epistles as 
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extant in our ancient manuscripts, with the passages 
cited in Jerome, Eusebius, Tertullian, Irenseus, who 
had the very originals before them, or the immediate 
transcripts from those originals, and he will find almost 
the whole of our present canonJ 

The prodigious number of these manuscripts^ the 
distant countries whence they were collected, and this 
identity of their contents with the quotations in the 
Fathers of difierent ages, place the New Testament 
incomparably above aU other ancient works in point 
of evidence of authenticity. 

And this leads me to produce a noble passage finom 
Tertullian, who was bom about fifty or sixty years 
after the death of St John. In the thirty-sixtih 
chapter of his work against Heresies, he says : 

" Come now, thou who wilt exercise thy curiosity 
more profitably in the business of thy salvation, run 
througn the apostolical churches, in which the very 
<ehairs of the apostles still preside, in which their au- 
thentic letters (some render it, " original*' — ^li terse 
authendcae) are recited, sounding forth the voice and 
representing the countenance of each. Is Achaia 
near you, you have Corinth. If you are not far from 
Macedonia, you have Thessalonica. If you are near 
to Italy, you have Rome, from whence also our asser- 
tion will be readily confirmed.'* 

What a striking appeal is tliis to the actual original 
Greek of the New Testament books, perhaps to the 
very autographs of the divine writers — or if the word 
authenticae means only, well-attested-^-yet to the un«- 
doubted transcripts of the sacred epistles ! When we 
connect this with the fine expression, that " the very 
chairs of the apostles still presided," as it were, " in 
their respective churches,** and that their epistles, 

7 Thig further proves that the sacred hooks have come down 
to us uncorrupted. The various readings in different mana- 
scripts do not affect a single doctrine or precept of the Chris- 
tian tevelatioD. 
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when recited, "sounded forth the voice and repre- 
sented the countenance of each apostle ;*' and when 
we remember that those churches are appealed to, and 
those only, to which the sacred letters were addressed, 
and that the inquirer is sent by Tertullian (in the 
second century, be it noted) to examine the books for 
himself; — ^I say, when we consider all this, and asso<* 
ciate it in our minds with the critical revision of an- 
cient manuscripts made by Eusebius and Jerome in 
the fourth and fifth centuries, and our Codex fiezss. 
Codex Alexandrinus, and Codex Vaticanus, probably 
of the very same date, now existing — I ask whether 
it does not present the proof of the authenticity of 
the New Testament before the very eyes, and render 
it palpable almost to the senses of mankind P 

VI. I add that none of these external 
PROOFS OF AUTHENTICITY cau be adduced for the 
apocryphal books of the New Testament ; which ex- 
mhit, indeed, every internal mark of being unau-- 
thentic and spurious. It is no indiscriminate admis- 
non, therefore, for which we plead. We show that 
the marks of authenticity are actually wanting in all 
pretended sacred writings. 

1. We have no proof that any of them existed in 
the first century. 2. They are not quoted by the 
^HWtoUcal Fathers. 3. Few or no manuscripts* of 
them exist. 4. They were not read in the churches 
of Christians. 5. Were not admitted into their 
▼olmnes. 6. Do not appear in their catalogues. 7. 
Were not noticed by their adversaries. 8. Were not 
alleged by different parties as of authority in their 
controversies. 9. Were not subjects amongst them 
of commentaries, versions, collations, expositions. 10. 
yfere passed over in silence, or actually rejected 
during the three first centuries, and reprobated almost 
^versally by Christian wiiters of succeeding ages. 
That is, they are not authentic* 

8 Paley. 
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Besides tbis total want of external evidence of thdf 
genuineness^ there is the strongest internal evidence 
in proof of their being spurious. 1. For they pro- 
pose doctrines and practices contrary to those whidi 
are certainly known to be true. 2. They are filled 
with absurd and frivolous details. 3. They relate as 
miracles, stories both useless and improbable. 4« 
They n^ntion things which are later than the time 
when the individual author Uved whose name the 
. book bears. 5. Their style is totally different firom 
that of the genuine books of the New Testament 64 
They assert things in direct contradiction to authentie 
history, both sacred and profairc. 7. They contain 
studied imitations of passages in the genuine scrip- 
tures. 8. They abound mm gross falsehoods. That 
is, they are spmious ; and illustrate by a perfect con- 
trast me undoubted authenticity of the canonical 
books.* 

But this leads us to another argument. 

VII. The STYLE AND MANNER of the books of the 
New Testament furnish an unanswerable proof of 
Iheir being genuine. 

I observed in the last Lecture, that there was 
nothing in the style or contents of the New Testa- 
ment inconsbtent with the age and characters of the 
professed authors ; and that the inward traces of ge- 
nuineness and truth shone brightly throughout the 
books of it. 

We have just been pointing out the marks of spu- 
riousness in the apocryphal books, from their gross 
defects in these very respects. 

A nearer view of the contents oi the Christian 
books will bring out a positive evidence of the most 
undeniable kind in favour of their authenticity. 

For the style of the New Testament agrees with 
the times of the apostles of our Lord, and With uo 

r 

»T.H. Horae^i.721. 
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Other. It is Greek ; not the pure Greek which the 
critic perhaps would most admire ; hut Greek inter- 
mingled with Hehrew and Spiac idioms. It is a 
language which no one could write, hut a person who 
had acquired a knowledge of the Greek after an edu- 
ction m a country where Chaldee and S3rriac were 
the veiTiacular tongues. The destruction of Jerusalem, 
and the total subversion of the Jewish polity within 
forty years after our Lord's resurrection, made so en- 
tire a change in the language, associations, hahits, 
fiunUiar knowledge, terms of expression of the dis- 
persed Jewish people, that an impostor at any time 
posterior to the death of the last of the apostles, would 
Bave written in a diBerent style from that of the New 
Testament. A Greek ot Koman Christian would 
have wanted the peculiar tincture of the Jewish lite- 
xatore prevalent before the fall of Jerusalem. A Jew- 
ish convert would have been wanting in the inter- 
mixed style and manner of the Hellenistic Jew. 
The idiomatic character lasted only for a brief period, 
• and then perished. Even in the second century, the 
^ language of the Christian writers in their works now 
extant, infallibly proves that the New Testament was 
Bot produced in that age. A relater of falsehoods 
CDtild by uo stretch of genius have raised up from 
nothing, and have preserved with undeviating unifor- 
n^^&e peculiarities and familiar colloquial idioms of 

a lrStVmgimg<>. 

This {mament is strengthened by considering the mi- 
nute and ciKumstantial character of the narratives of the 
New Testament, and the perpetual allusions to passing 
events in the \p^tolary parts of it. All is in detail. You 
have the nam e^ of friends and enemies, the circum- 
stances of time and place, the occasions which intro- 
duced, and the consequences that followed each action. 
You see every thing. You seem to move in the train 
of our Lord or his apostles. The narrative no sooner 
changes its scene, than a new set of names, occa* 
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sions^ incidents^ personages, facts, — all the most natu- 
ral imaginable — siuround it. 

Then there are numerous, and, so to speak, fearless 
allusions to complicated events, to different branches 
of famihes, which bearing a common appellation, con- 
found at first sight the most tenacious recollection, and 
yet are found to be always correctly alluded to. The 
usages of the Jews, their divisions into sects, their po- 
pular opinions, are all described or referred to with 
fK the ease of things perfectly familiar. The different 
high-priests, the various Roman governors, the He- 
rods, the geographical position of different places in 
Palestine, are minutely, and, as we should say, speak- 
ing of other books, unnecessarily brought in. The 
accuracy of all these can only be accounted for by one 
supposition — the truth of the story. Fictitious works 
never descend into such particulars.*® Manetho's ac- 
count of the Egyptian dynasties is vague and gene- 
ral : whilst Thucy aides' and CaBsar's authentic histo- 
ries of the wars of which they were eye-witnesses, 
abound in circumstances of time, person, place. The 
circumstantiaUty of the New Testament proclaims its 
authenticit)^ ; and when connected with the single 
fact, that the whole scene was swept away before me 
middle of the fitst century, makes that authenticity 
certain and palpable. 

Further, notwithstanding all this copiousness of 
allusion, the, sacred writers agree with each other. 
Eight authors, composing twenty-seven works, during 
an interval of sixty years, with no appearance of con- 
cert or symptom of artificial method ; but on the con- 
trary, with a thousand seeming disagreements, and 

to The French ttuthor to whom I referred in my )ast Lecture, 
gives an example of a work which professed to be the pro- 
duction of the age of Louis XI V. — merely one hundred years 
since — the spuriousness of which was detected by the want of 
circumstantiality, of minuteness of reference and naturalness 
of remark in the narratiy e.—Pense^s Jtidic, ut supra. 
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many actual obscurities in point of arrangement and 
order — ^writing also on every kind of topic connected 
with the religion they promulgated/ and addressing 
different churches on different points of doctrine and 
practice — I say, the substantial harmony of these 
writings stamps upon them an authenticity which no« 
thing can impeach. A thousand undesigned coinci- 
dences have been pointed out between tne Gospels, 
the Acts, and Epistles,^* too slight in themselves to 
have been concerted, and yet when brought out, flash- 
ing conviction upon every mind. During the space 
of eighteen centuries, not one contradiction has been 
established against our sacred books ; and for this plain 
reason — they are the genuine production of the in- 
spired writers. 

The confirmation of the chief facts recorded in the 
New Testament by Heathen and Jewish authors, is a 
fiirther evidence of authenticity. Every thing that 
admits of being proved by the writings of contempo- 
raiy historians — by Josephus, Tacitus, Suetonius, &c. 
as we shall see more fully in the next discourse — is so 
proved. The substratum of the gospel history is 
fomid in the writings of the most bitter adversaries. 

Again, the (^enness and simplicity of the whole 
manner and cast of the New Testament writings, con- 
firm die argument of authenticity. A fraudulent 
composition may always be detected, in one part or 
other, by artificial attempts to hide some things, and 
display others, according as a human and debased 
prudence dictates. Commendations are dealt out — 
irritation and prejudice appear — apologies are made — 
^ect is studied — the passions of men and the opinions 
of the times are consulted — curiosity is gratified at 
one time, national pride at another. Now the divine 
scriptures stand free from all this. Their simplicity 

" B^ Dr. Pale^ in his Horae Pauline, and lately by M^ 
Bloat in his Veracity of the Gospels.' 
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and naturalness are inimitable. The New Testament 
has the frankness and straight^forwardness of an ho- 
nest witness in a court of justice, who carries on his 
countenance and in all his expressions the credentials 
of truth. Our sacred writers let every thing speak fOT 
itself. They conceal nothing, they make no apolo- 
gies, they consult no popular prepossessions, they hide 
no faults in their own conduct, they bestow no com- 
mendation, they utter no expressions of wonder, they 
flatter no one. They speak with the candour and 
openness of pereons perfectly familiar with the truth 
of all they narrate, and who know they are address- 
ing contemporaries as familiar with the facts as themr 
selves. There is not a chapter read in our churches 
which should not strike every pious hearer as incapa- 
ble of being an invention* 

In short, it is not too much to say, that such is the 
style and manner of our divine books, as to evince 
their authenticity, independently of that mass of direct 
historical testimony which is increasing in every age* 

For this is a further argument 

Vin. The UNEXPECTED CONFIRMATIONS which 

have arisen in different ages, and from the most op- 
posite quarters, to the authenticity of the New Testa^- 
ment. 

About the close of the sixteenth century, the then 
Bishop of Antioch sent over to Europe a Syriac ver- 
sion of the New Testament, in the language of the 
inhabitants of Palestine, where the Christian religion 
was first propagated* The work, previously, was 
utterly unknown in Europe. It was found upon ex- 
^amination to be a manusciipt, probably of the second 
century. It agrees entirely with our canon so far as 
it extends 4 for it contains twenty-four books, only 
wanting the second and third of St. John and the Re- 
'Velation. This striking and unlooked for confirmation 
of the authenticity of the New Testament, received 
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additional importajice by a copy of the same Sjrriac 
vmion brought over from Syria by Dr. Claudius Bu- 
chflAan in 1806, and presented to the University of 
Cambridge. The manuscript is supposed to be of 
the seventh century, and contains twenty-six books, 
—all, except the Revelation.*' The sections of each 
book, and sometimes the words, are numbered.** The 
addition of two books in this copy, and the marks of 
eitreme care in the transcription, give a considerable 
value to this discovery in itself, besides that derived 
from its falling in with the previous copy of the second 
century. Both concur in supporting our authentic 
books. 

Again, our Sir Thomas Rowe, in the year 1628, 
brought over a manuscript of part of the sacred Bible, 
at a present to King Charles the first, from Cyrillus 
Lucaris, patriarch of Constantinople. It is called the 
Codex Aiexandrinus, because he had brought it fi*om 
Alexandria, and it is now in the British Museum. Dr. 
Woide, who published a fac-simile of the New Testa- 
ment, in 1786, considers it of the date of about a. d. 
370. It agrees with our books. 

Once more. In 1817, M. Angelo Mai, whom we 
have already mentioned, discovered in the library of 
St. Ambrose, a part of the hitherto unknown, Maeso- 
Gothic Version of the New Testament, made by 



•' See Dr. Yeates* interesting account of this MS. 

» The Title to St. John's Gospel is, •• The Holy Gospel 
pretched by John the Apostle." The Subscript, " Here end- 
«th the holy Gospel preached by the Apostle John ; preached 
at Ephesns. Its words are 1938," At the close of the four 
Gospels is the General Subsci'iptf ** Here end, by the aid of 
diTine grace, the books of the holy Gospel of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John. All the words, according to their letters, 
are 9^7." At the close of the Epistle to the Hebrews is a 
»eeimd Subscript, *' Here endeth the writings of the fourteen 
Epistles of the blessed Paul, the holy Apostle and wise master- 
buUder of the Church of Christ." 
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Ulphilas, the Bishop of the MaBso-Goths, in the year 
370. We had previously only some considerdile por- 
tions of the four gospels^ and fragments of St. PanPs 
Epistle to the Romans. Two MS. copies of the 
thirteen Epistles are now found, and some parts of the 
Old Testament ; which last are the more valuahle, 
because not the smallest portion of the Old Testament 
was known to be in existence, and they contain frag- 
ments of the books of Kings, which refute the tale of 
Gibbon, repeated after Philostorgius the Arian," 
'* that Ulphilas had prudently suppressed the four 
books of Kings, as they might tend to irritate the 
fierce and sanguinary* spirit of his countrymen." It 
is thus that the scoffs and blunders of the unbeliever 
are from time to time exposed by facts. 

I come now to a most curious and important dis- 
covery. Eusebius, (a.d. r315,) speaking of the 
writings of the " ancient ecclesiastical men,*' says : 
" There is also come to our hands a dialogue, a dis- 
putation of Caius,held at Rome in the time of Zephy- 
rinus, (a. d. 195 — 214,) with Proclus, a patron of 
the Cataphrygian heresy, in which he reproves the 
rashness and audacity of his adversary, in composing 
new writings or scriptures, and makes mention of only 
thirteen Epistles of the holy Apostle, not reckoning 
that of the Hebrews." St. Jerome, in his book of 
illustrious men, refers to the same work, and says> it 
was a very celebrated disputation. 

After citing this passage of Eusebius, Dr. Lardner 
expresses his deep regret that Eusebius had not given 
us the catalogue itself; our first complete one being 
that of Athanasius, 120 or 130 years later. 

Now it is remarkable, that in the year 1740, more 
than fifteen centuries after the time of Caius, a frag- 
ment, which is most probably a part of the lost dia- 
logue — and if n©t, is clearly of the same age — was 

^* Gibbon, yi. 269* Lardner, in loc« Home. 
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discovered by Muratori, in a MS. volume in the 
Ambrosian library at Milan ^ written in the eighth 
century. The present learned President of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, has pubHshed a critical edition of 
the firagment." It was probably written towards the 
close of the second century, if not earlier. It contains 
not merely a distinct reference to certain books of the 
New Testament by name, but a formal catalogue of 
those sacred writings, with observations on the circiun- 
stances connected with them. It makes a marked 
distinction also between them and Ecclesiastical and 
Apocryphal books. The language is stiiking, "It is 
not fit that gall should be mingled with honey .^' In 
a fragment it is impossible to determine what books 
might be enumerated in the lost parts ; but it actually 
contains a list of twenty-two books of our Canon. 

As the fragment is exquisite, and has never, I be- 
lieve, appeared in our language, I shall be excused if 
I attempt a translation, so far as the imperfect state of 
the reading will allow. It begins of course abruptly. 

"At which, however, he was present, and thus, he 

described things. In the third place, is the book of the 
gospel according to St. Luke. Luke, the physician, wrote 
It in due order, in his own name, after the ascension of 
Christ, whai Paul had taken him with him, as one also 
studious of truth. Yet neither did be see the Lord in tlie 
flesh ; but as he had a perfect knowledge of every thine, 
he begins to speak from the birth of John. In the fourm 
place, the gospel of John, one of the disciples. He upon 
being urged to write it by the fellow-disciples and bishops, 
said to those around him, • Fast with me now for three 
days, and what shall be revealed to each, let us commu- 
nicate, that we may know whether the gospel shall be 
written or not.' The same night it was revealed to An- 

>* Dr. Martin Routh, in his Reliquiae Sacrae, Oxon. 1814, 

▼ol. ii. 1 32. sDd vol. iv. 1 — 37. He has completed what 

Maratori, Gallandius, ^toschius, Keilius, Mosheim, and Frein- 
daller had begun. 
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drew, one of the apostles, that John should write every 
thing in his own name, all the rest giving it their author 
rity. And, therefore, although various points are taught 
in the several gospels, yet the faith of those who believe 
does not differ; since by one guiding and over-ruling 
Spirit, the same things are declared in all the books con- 
cerning the nativity, the passion, the resurrection, th^ 
conversation of the Lord with his disciples, and his two- 
fold advent ; the first when he was despised in his humi- 
liation, as it was foretold ; the second which is yet future, 
when he shall be glorious in royal power. What wonder, 
therefore, if John so confidently aeclares every thing in 
his epistles also, saying of himself. Those things which we 
havt seen with our e^eSy and heard with our ears, and our 
hands have handled, have we written. For thus he professes 
himself, not only a beholder and hearer, but also a writer 
in due order, of all the wonderful things of the Lord. » 

** But the Acts of all the Apostles are written in one 
book. Luke comprehends them in the work addressed 
to the excellent Theophilus, because every thing took 
place in his presence : as other accounts cleariy declare 
the sufferings of Peter and the journey of Paul from Rome 
to Spain.* 

** But tVie Epistles of Paul, what they are, from what 
place they were sent, or from what cause, he himself der 
clares to those who are wilUng to inquire ; first of all for- 
bidding heresy and schism to the Corinthians, and cir- 
cumcision to the Galatians. He wrote, however, more at 
length to the Romans, according to the order of the 
scriptures, teaching that Christ was the chief end of 
them . Each of which things we must of necessity discuss, 
since the blessed apostle Paul himself, following the order 
of his senior John, writes only to seven churches by name, 
in such order as this; first to the Corinthians; secondly 
to the Ephesians ; thirdly to the Philippians ; fourthly to 
the Colossians ; fifthly to the Galatians ; sixthly to the 
Thessalonians ; seventhly to the Romans. But although 

* Thus we have the four Gospels acknowledged as canoni- 
cal. 

3 Tbe Acts of the Apostles are next admitted as canonical. 
The histories of Peter and Paul, afterwards referred to, are not 
canonical, but are merely " other accounts." 
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he wiote a second time to die CormiiiiMiis and Tbessa-^ 
lonians for reproof, yet but one church is acknowledgftl^ 
scattered over the whole world. And John aho m the 
Apocalypse, although he writes to seven churches, ye€ 
^ieaks to all.' Further, one Epistle to Phileinon, and 
one to Titus, and two to Timothy^ from affection and 
love ; yet are they sanctified and counted sacred, in the 
honour of the Catholic church, and in the direction of 
ecclesiastical discipline.^ There is circulated also an-^ 
other to the Laodiceans, and another to the Alexandrians 
forged* in the name of Paul, to support the heresy of 
Marcion ; and many more which cannot be received into 
the Catholic church. For it is not fit that gall should* 
be mixed with honey. But an Epistle of Jude and two 
of the above-written John, are accounted genuine m the 
Catholic church.^ And the Book of Wis(U>m written by 
the friends of Solomon in honour of him.^ The apoca- 
lypses of John and Peter are the only ones we receive, 
which last some Christians do not allow to be read in the 
diurch. • Further, the Shepherd was written by Hermas, 
very lately, in our time, in the city of Rome, Bishop Pius 
his brother filling the See of the city of Rome. And there- 
fore it ought indeed to be read ; but it cannot be publish- 
ed in the church to the people to the end of time, either 

» See Note 7. 

* Thirteen Epistles of Bt. Paul. This s^^rees with Etue-^ 
bias's account. The Epistle to the Hebrews is not noticed. 

* The condemnation of the Apochryphal books is very im- 
pCMrtaat : he calls them forgeries. 

* Three of the Catholic Epistles are canonical. 

^ This sentence is obecare. It has nothing to do with the 
Canon of the New Testament* Could it have slipped in from 
any other part of the MSS.? Whsthas the Book of Wisdoaa 
to do with the New Testament 1 

* A doubt only is here cast upon the Apocalypse of St. 
Peter. But the strong terms in which the Apocalypse of St. 
John is mentioned in the preceding passage, as well as here, 
clearly mark the canonical authority of that book. It is pos^ 
Me diat the Apocalypse of Peter may refer to that part of 
his second Epistle, where " the New Heavens and New Earth" 
are spoken of. 

VOL. I, * I 
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amongst tlie prophets whose number i^ complete^ or 
amongst the apostles.? 

" But we receive nothing whatever of Arsinoes, or Va- 
lentinus, or Mitiades, who also have written a new Book 
of Psalms for Marcion; the supporters, together with 
Basilides, of the Asiatic Cataphryges/'" 

When we consider that this statement was made 
in a public and celebrated disputation at Rome — in 
the face of heretics — for the very pm-pose of distin- 
guishing authentic from pretended books of scripture, 
— and this scarcely a century after the death of St. 
John — that moreover it is referred to by Eusebiiis in 
the beginning of the fourth, and again by Jerome in 
the beginning of the fifth century, as of acknowledged 
authority; and that it was discovered only in 1740, 
it must be allowed to afford an irresistible confirmation 
of our argument. A manuscript fragment of the se- 
cond century, unexpectedly discovered in the eigh- 
teenth, is a proof as extraordinary as it is conclusive. 
It establishes the whole account of the authenticity. 

Thus, for eighteen hundred years, the evidences of 
authenticity have been increasing, by the discovery of 
external testimonies; whilst the more the internal 
style and structure of the sacred books have been 
studied during the same length of time, the stronger 
has been the conviction of their genuineness on every 
candid mind. 

I add as a last confirmation of all the above proofs — 

IX. That oiu* sacred volume is unique and un- 
paralleled in the history of the world. 

There has never been any work like it, or pretend- 

» Observe here the due respect given to the Ecclsiastical 
books, and yet the difference put between them and the cano- 
nical on the one hand, and the Apocryphal on the other. 

^^ I refer the learned reader to the dissertation of Dr. Roath 
for an explanation of these obscure expressions. 
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ing to be like it. No books were ever written, or 
professed to be written, by the founders of a religion, 
and exposed from the first to the view of mankind, but 
the records (I include the Old Testament) of the 
Christian faith. 

Heathenism had no sacred books, no exposition of 
truth, no authentic writings submitted by its founders 
to the view of mankind. Heathenism crept into the 
world from the remains of the original revelation to 
our first parents, aided by the light of natural con- 
science, tne policy of human governments, and the 
scatter^ rays of the liffht of Judaism. But there 
was no promulgation, there were no sacred books, 
there were no expositions of doctrine and duty, pub- 
lished by the founders cmd authors of the system. 
The Koran of Mahomet is only a corruption of our 
Christian books, and taken from them. The Shasters 
of the Hindoos were never pretended to be the writ- 
ings of the first founders of the religion, were never 
promulgated, never submitted to the popular eye, and 
make no profession of teaching the body of mankind 
the knowledge of their duties. 

The sacred volume remains alone, without a 
RIVAL, the genuine production of the first founders of 
Christianity, ofiered to the examination of all, and 
standing, like the works of the Almighty in the won- 
ders of creation, the monument of its own divine 
original — a book, occupied in the popular instruction 
of mankind, and level to the capacity, and adapted to 
the necessities of all — a book, which needing less of 
external evidence than any other ancient work, is sur- 
rounded by every species of it in unequalled accumu- 
lation and force. 

Such then is the summary of the arguments for the 
authenticity of the New Testament. Such are the 
proofs which sustain the observations of the last 
Lecture. 

i2 
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It was then shown generally^ that the genuineness 
of our hooks is supported by the same kind of argu* 
ments as men constantly employ on all similar occa- 
sions-^that not one mark of ^uriousness appears in 
our divine books — that it was morally impossible, 
from the circumstances of the case, that they could be 
forged— that men are continually admittmg ancient 
books on the slightest external evidence — and that 
every external and internal proof unites to satisfy a 
reasonable and candid enquirer of the truth of tht 
New Testament" 

These general observations have heen now esta» 
bUshed by actually tracing out the transmission of 
our books — ^by noticing the progress of the settlenftent 
of the Canon — by observing in all the ^ecimens of 
the testimonies of Christian writers, the utmost sin- 
cerity — ^by weighing the admission of heathen adver- 
saries and heretics-— by running up our numerons 
ancient manuscrmts now extant, to tne manuscripts of 
Jerome and to the autographs, or immediate co]»es 
of autographs, in the hauas of TertuUian — by con- 
sidering that die Apocryphal books want every wie of 
these marks of authenticity, and are branded with 
every criterion of spuriousness — by adverting to th^ 
style and manner of the sacred pemnen ; and to the 
unexpected confirmations which are continually aris- 
ing from the most extraordinary quarters — and by 
ol^ving, finally, that our sacred volume stands un- 
paralleled in the history of the world. 

Let me for one instant observe, in conclusion, that 

it is THE LOVE OF CHRISTIANS TO THE BiBLE, 

which has furnished us with the accumulated testi* 
mony which we have been reviewing. Can we fail, 
then, to admire that care of Divine Providence, which 
made the spontaneous dictate of gratitude for redemp- 
tion, the means of pouring down upon us the stream 

** Lecture iv. 
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of proofe of the record by which it was conveyed ? 
Had the cold and theoretical Christianity which now 
prevails^ been all that the first converts knew^ our re-* 
ogion wonld'have expired at its birth. It was the 
holy ardour of their love — ^it was the emotion of their 
gratitude for the discoveries made in the authentic 
scriptures — ^it was the astonishment excited by the 
mysteries of redemption, the agony of the cross, the 
glory of the resurrection, the consolation of the divine 
Comforter — it was the %ht and grace shed upon the 
miseries of mankind by the Sun of righteousness, 
which made the Bible what it was to the first Chris- 
tians. This fixed it in their hearts, entwined it around 
their first principles of action, and connected it with 
thdr habitual language and doctrine. And it is to 
this we owe, under God, the copious testimonies on 
which our fiedth now rests. 

Let the detail of these testimonies, then, brin^ us 
back to that simplicity or love to Christ from 
which they flowed. Let us delight in our Bibles. 
Let the discovery of our lost estate, and the proffers 
of exuberant grace in the sacrifice of Christ, which 
are there made to us, move and bear away our hearts. 
If, indeed, professed Christians had any just measure 
of this devout temper, they would not need such 
courses of Lectures as I am now attempting. The 
obvious arguments for the authenticity of the sacred 
scriptures, would so fall in with their conviction of the 
excellency of the gospel, as at once to kindle admira- 
tion, obedience, joy. The scoffs of unbelief would no 
more affect them now, than the scorn of Celsus or 
Porphyry did the Christians of earlier days. They 
would only see, in the bitterness of adversaries, whe- 
ther ancient or modem, and in the admissions they 
are compelled to make, further reasons for adoring 
that mysterious Providence, which, after employing the 
love of friends, overrules also the wrath of enemies to 
the establishment of his own word. They would as- 
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cribe to its true cause — an indifference to holiness 
and truth — that perverse ingenuity which can over- 
look the most luminous evidence^ to follow some 
cloudy sophism^ and which can adhere^ amidst the blaze 
of evangelical Ught> to the darkness and uncertainty 
of human imaginations. 

And it is only by imbibing this holy love to Christ, 
that the evidences now can have their full and proper 
effect upon the heart. It is then the Christian will 
stand most firm. Unmoved by the fearful examples 
of disobedience against conscience winch abound, 
he will be only anxious to love his Bible more, to 
transcribe it into his heart and life with greater fide- 
hty, and to rise by the means of these proofs of au- 
thenticity, to that spiritual elevation of faith and joy 
in God, and of holy obedience to his will, which it is 
the end of all external evidences to produce. 
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LECTURE VI. 

CREDIBILITY OF THE GOSPEL HISTORY. 



Luke i. 1—4. 

For<umuch as many have taken in hand to set in 
order a declaration of those things which are most 
surely believed amongst us ; even as they delivered 
them unto us, which from the beginning were eye- 
witnesses and ministers of the word. It seemed 
good to me also, having had perfect understanding 
of all things from the very first, to write unto thee 
in order, most excellent Theophilus, that thou 
mightest know the certainty of those things where- 
in thou hast been instructed. 

Hating proved that the books of the New Testament 
are authentic, the whole question as to the external 
evidence is virtually settled. In pursuance however 
of our design, of nxing in the susceptible heart a 
deeper reverence for Christianity, by tracing out the 
separate steps of the great argument, I go on to the 
next question in order, which is — ^Whether the his- 
tory contained in the New Testament may be fully 
credited ; that is, whether the sacred writers describie 
things as they really took place ; whether their books 
deserve to be implicitly trusted, so that a fact ought 
to be accounted true, because it is found in them P 
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The question embraces what the critics call, the 
Credibility of the gospel history. 

It is to this that the words of my text immediately 
apply. St. Luke wrote his narrative to set right, 
perhaps correct, the accounts given by others — to 
show on what foundation the " things most surely be- 
lieved" by the first Christians rested—fto do this by an 
appeal to those who '' from the beginning had been 
eye-witnesses and ministers of the word" — and to do 
it as one who himself " had a perfect understanding of 
all things from the very first'' — and thus to lay the 
firmest grounds of credibility, and teach them " the 
certainty of those things wherein they had been in- 
structed." 

On this question, then, the natural course for us to 
take^ is to ask, in the first place, as we did on a former 
occasion. How do men act in common life under simi- 
lar circumstances ; in what way do they ascertain the 
credibility of historical works ? 

I take up any celebratetl writings of this kind: — 
Davila's History of the Civil Wars of Franoe — ^Lord 
Clarendon's History d the Great Rebellion — Father 
Paul's History of tne Council of Trent ; and I ask, 
what are the grounds on which the credibility of such 
works rest ? 

Are the books themselves authentic ? Are the 
principal facts in them supported by other testi- 
monies ?' Do the HISTORIES themselves, and 

the CHARACTER OF THE WRITERS, fumish BRtisfaC* 

tory prD(^ of trust-worthiness ? These are the ques* 
tions which lead to the natural evidences of the tmtli 
and fidelity of a narrative. 

In a similar way, then, I poceed as to the credi- 
bility of the New Testament books. I leave for the 
present the divine authority, inspiration, and other 
most important subsequent considerations. I confine 
myself to one plain point. Are the Christian writers 
deserving of entire cKdit in their naixatives ? 
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To prore this, I appeal to the OEif oinekess and 
AUTHENTICITY of the books, as already established — ; 
to mil OTHER ACCESSIBLE SOURCES of information — 

to^ CHARACTER AND CIRCUMSTANCES of. the Sa- 

cred writers themselves. 

When I shall have gone through these particulars^, 
a few observations will evince the authenticity and cre- 
dtbiHty of the books of the Old Testament, and the 
fidelity of our English authorized Translation, and 
eonelade this first divifoon of our whole course. 

I. I q>peal to the authenticity of the books 
ef the New Testament, as involving their credibility. 

1. For it is very rare to meet with any authentic 
works of the historical kind, observes a profound 
writer/ in which the principal facts are untrue. Men 
wlio publish grave historical works, openly to the 
world, before all their countrymen, under their own 
Bame» can have no motive, no hope of being read, no 
possibility of compassing any one end, if they falsify 
die principal hds of their narrative. I know not that 
we have a single instance upon record of such an at* 
tempt. And much less is this possible, when the his- 
tory itself is contemporary, and the writers record the 
&ct8 of their own times, before die face of their own 
peoj^e and nation. 

If Davila, or Lord Clarendon, or Father Paul, had 
falsified the principal facts' on which their histories 
proceed, what would it have availed them ? Who 
would have given the least credit to their books? 
What would have been the consequences of their dis- 

* Hwrtley. 

* For as to minor questions, errors in judgment, over-state* 
ments, and the other ordinary effects of human fiiailty , I sn^ 
nothing ; these were prevented, in the case of the sacred wri- 
ters, by the mspiration, by which, as we shall hereafter prove, 
HbBj were guided. 
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honesty, but shame and disgrace^ without the accom- 
plishment of one single object ? 

The attempt to falsify contemporary writings, he- 
comes the more impracticable, in proportion as interest 
is excited, prejudices are opposed, new modes of think* 
ing and acting are introduced, and established habits 
lHN)ken up. 

Then I say, that the gospel history being authentic, 
is therefore credible ; that is, having been published 
at the very time, by the Apostles, under dieir own 
names as eye-witnesses, before the face of mankind, 
enemies as well as friends, for the avowed purpose 
of propagating the Christian religion — ^is therefore de- 
serving of credit — the main facts of it are true. 

2. But, further, if the New Testament be authentic, 
the very small number of its principal facts, and the 
extraordinary prominence and importance of those facts, 
prove the credibility of them. 

The Christian books do not treat of any long and 
difficult and remote scene of history, of a multitude of 
comphcated events involved in secret negociations and 
transactions, as all our Histories of England do. But 
they record a few, a very few principal facts, in a 
period of time extremely brief; but these facts, so 
broad, so notorious, of such prodigious hnportance, so 
immediately affecting the business and bosoms of men, 
that it was utterly impossible that any imposition 
could be practised. 

About six or seven principal events comprehend 
every thing. The birth of an extraordinary p«> 
son, whom the apostles call the Son of God—his 
series of wonderful works wi'ought before the eyes of 
mankind — his holy and beneficent life — ^his violent 
death by cruci6xion — his resurrection — the descent of 
the Holy Ghost. Upon the footing of these few facts, 
the apostles go forth to promulgate the Gospel and 
change the religion of the world ; and whilst thus em- 
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doyed, publish the account of the several events be- 
fore the eyes of those who had witnessed them. With 
such a design, it was morally impossible that the 
apostles, if they really wrote these histories, (as we 
have abundantly proved, and as we now consider to 
be admitted,) could have falsified facts of such promi- 
nence, and awakening such intense interest. The 
authenticity proves the credibiUty. 

3. But, yet more, the positive and varied testimo- 
nies which were brought forward to prove that the 
books of the New Testament were genuine, evince 
that the chief matters of them are credible. We 
marshalled those testimonies, indeed, only to support 
the proposition then before us, the authentic origin of 
the New Testament; but they were testimonies, in 
most instances, more properly belonging to the cre- 
dibility. In truth, the arguments for the genuineness 
of the sacred writings are so interwoven with those for 
their trust-worthiness, and they support each other in 
such a variety of ways, that it is extremely difficult to 
keep the proper distinction, so as not to anticipate and 
prove more than the exactness of logical method re- 
quires ; or, in other words, the inconsistency of the 
contrary supposition is so great, that you can scarcely 
imagine it It cannot stand long enough to be con- 
futed.' But it is quite clear that the Christian writers 
of the early centuries do not appeal to the New Tes- 
tament, merely as the production of the apostles, but 
as the undoubted record of the facts of the gospel 
history. Nor do the Jewish and Heathen opponents 
aigue against the books on any other ground. The 
question of authorship would have had no interest, 
except as bringing along with it that of fidelity and 

» See Dr. Gregory's Letters, vol. i. p. 89. &c. The remark 
is applicable to the entire argument — all the parts of it hang 
together. The miracles, more especially, as we shall see in 
the next Lecture, rest on the general credibility of the books 
of the New Testament. 
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truth of history. Indeed, in afanost all the testimo- 
nies adduced in the last Lecture, we came at the evi- 
dence of authenticity through that of credihiHty. 
When Justin Martjnr, for example, asserts that " the 
first Christians assemhled on the Sunday, that the 
memoh^ of the iq)08tles were read, and that the pre- 
udent afterwards exhorted the people to the imitation 
of such excellent things :" the passage is manifestly, 
and in the first instance, a proof of the full credit at- 
tached to the facts recorded in the New Testament ; 
though of course that impHes the existence of the 
books which recorded them, and the uncontradicted 
reception of them as the authentic writings of the 
apostles. So of all the rest. The quotations are 
made, not to prove the authenticity, which we gather 
from them incidentally, as it were ; but for the highest 
and most practical purposes — for exhortation and re- 
proof and consolation, as deducible from the truth of 
the several fects which they refer tO' — that is, as rest- 
ing upon the credibility of the history. 

Here, then, we might pause. The authenticity, 
under the circumstances of the case before us, suffi- 
ciently sustains the credibility. The reason why we 
dwelt so long on that preliminary question, will now" 
be appreciated. It carries every thing with it. Nor 
can any mere cavil or surmise on minor points, be 
allowed for a moment, to shake this solid conclusion. 
We must have strong and decisive testimonies — ^facts 
supported by historical documents — ancient and un- 
doubted witnesses more numerous and trust-worthy 
than those we have adduced, before we can entertain 
any doubts as to the full confidence due to the gospel 
history. I need not say, that no such testimonies 
have ever been produced, or attempted to be produced. 
Christianity has never yet met with a fair and manly 
adversary. 

I proceed to appeal. 
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n. To ALL OTHEE ACCESSIBLE SOURCES Ot 

INFORMATION. FoT this IS the second way in whicb 
we try this question of credibility. 

1. The goremors of the Roman pnwinces were 
accustomed to send to Rome accounts of remarkable 
transactions, which were preserved as the acts of their 
respective governments. Pontius Pilate gave an ac- 
count of the death and resurrection of Christ in his 
Memoirs of Jewish a^^rs, called Acta Pikti. Euse-^ 
Mus, (a.d. 315,) referring to them, says: ''^ Our 
Saviour's resurrection being much talked of through- 
out Palestine, Pilate informed the £mperor of it.** 
To these acts, deposited amongst the archives of the 
empire, the primitive Christians always s^pealed in 
their disputations with the Grentiles, as to most un- 
doubted testimony. Thus, Justin Martyr, in his first 
Apology, (a. d, 140,) having mentioned the cruci- 
fi»on of Christ, adds, *' And that these things were 
so done, you may know from the Acts written in the 
time oi Pontius Pilate.'* Tertuilian, in his Apology, 
Ca. D. 198,) says : '' Of all these things relating to 
Christ, Pilate himself, in conscience already a Chris- 
tian, sent an account to Tiberius, then Emperor/' 
And in another place he appeals to them in this 
pointed manner : " Search your own commentaries or 
public writings ; at the moment of Christ's death, the 
light departed from the sun, and the land was darkened 
at noonday, which wonder is related in your own an- 
uaky and is preserved in your archives to this day.**^ ' 

Tims we set out with a record of the chief facts of 
the New Testament in the pubHc animlsof the R(«nan 
empire. 

2. The testimony of Heathen writers to the au- 
thenticity of the New Testamoit, which we produced 
in our last discourse, was confined to those whom con- 
troversies brought into contact with the Christians, 

* Apology, c. 21. 
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Celsus, Porphyry, Julian. These all admit the fects 
pf the gospel history, and argue upon them. Bat 
numerous profane authors, likewise, not at all engaged 
in controversy with Christians, notice the chief events 
recorded in our hooks, as the religion spread through 
the empire. They speak of Christianity itself, indeed, 
with the ignorance or scorn which might he expected 
from proud idolaters, who took no interest in the new 
doctrine ; hut their testimony to the facts is on this 
account the more undeniahle. I pass over the impor- 
tant testimonies of Suetonius, Martial, Juvenal, ^lius 
Lampridius, Lucian,^ Epictetus, the Emperor Marcus 
Antonius, and others,* in order to appeal to Tacitus 
and Pliny, the one contemporary with the apostles, 
the other of the next age." 

Tacitus relates, about the thirtieth year after our 
Lord's resurrection, " that the city of Rome heing 
humt, the Emperor Nero, to avert the infamy of heing 
accounted the author of that calamity, threw the odiiun 
of it on the Christians, who had their name from 
Christ, who suffered death in the reign of Tiherius, 
under his Procurator, Pontius Pilate.'^ Here is a 
distinct reference to the facts of the gospel history in 
the annals of this celebrated historian, who so little 
favoured Christianity, that he called it " exitiahihs 
superstitio,*' — a destructive superstition— and whose 
testimony, even Gibbon admits as incontrovertible. 

Pliny's letter to the Emperor Trajan, in the suc- 
ceeding century, (a. d. 170,) confirms the gospel 
narrative. He testifies that " the Christians filled his 
government of Bith3aiia; that the heathen temples 
and worship had been forsaken ; that they met on a 
certain day to sing hymns to Christ as to a God ; and 
that their Hves were innocent and pure.*' *' Compar- 

^ See Lardner in loc. 

^ We shall have again to refer to this testimony more at 
length, when we come to the subject of the propagation of 
Chnstianity. 
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ing Pliny's letter with the account in the Acts,'* says 
a Frencn writer, " it seems to me that I had not 
taken up another author, hut that I was still reading 
the historian of that extraordinary society."^ 

Such testimonies stamp a cfedihility, not only upon 
particular facts on which they chance to fall, hut upon 
the entire narrative to which such accredited facts 
helong. 

3. But we have, in the next place, hy the goodness 
of Providence, the testimony of a Jewish historian, 
Josephus, to our sacred narrative. He Uved and died 
a Jew. He was bom a. d. 37. He wrote his His- 
tory of the Jewish Wars, \, D. 76 ; and in a. d. 93^ 
his Jewish Antiquities* His talents and opportunities 
for information are undeniahle. His writings confirm, 
in almost innumerable instances, the credibility of the 
New Testament. His account of the state of affairs 
in Judaea, of the Jewish sects and principles, of the 
Samaritans, of Herod and his sons, and of the man* 
ners of the Jewish people, entirely agree with the 
evangelical history, and frequently illustrate matters 
which it did not fall in with me design of our sacred 
books to detail. 

1. I present, firet, an example of facts, noticed by 
the Jewish historian, which our gospel account had 
PASSED over; probably because they belonged to 
secular history. We read in St. Matthew, that on 
the death of Herod, Joseph '* arose and took the 
young child and his mother and came into the land 
of Israel. But when he heard that Archelaus did 
reign in Judsea, in the room of his father Herod, he 
was afraid to go thither." The particular cause of 
this sudden fear we learn not from the Evangehst 
But Josephus informs us, that the first act of Arche- 
laus was the cruel murder of three thousand Jews at 
the festival of the Passover — an outrageous instance 
of barbarity, which would be instantly carried by the 

' Bonnet in Paley. 
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Jews; on their return to their respeetirv cities> to every 
part of Judaea, and which aeeounts most naturaUj for 
the susp^ision of the sacred jeumey.* 

8 I gire the very acute and condtraire occoant at Mr. Blimt : 
-^" Areht^UB, tbecefoie, anist hv^e been notorious ftnr his 
cruelty (it should seem) very toom indted afUr Ms coming U the 
ffirone. Nothing short of this could account for the sudden 
resolution of Joseph to avoid him with so much speed. 

« Now, it is remarkahle enough, that at the very Passover 
after Herod*s death, even before Archehtus had got time to 
set out for Rome, to obtain tb« ratification of his authority 
from the Emperor, he was guilty of an act of outrage and 
bloodshed, under circumstances, above all others, fitted to 
make it generally and immediately known. One of the last 
deeds of his father Herod had been to put to death Judas and 
lilattfaias, two persons who had instigated some young men to 
pull down a goldefi easle which Herod had fixed over the gato 
of the temple, contrary, as they conceived, to the law of MoBes« 
The hapless fate of these martyrs to the law, excited great 
commiseration at the Passover which ensued. The parties, 
however, who uttered their lamentations aloud, were silenced 
by Archelaus, the new king, in the following manner : — 

** He sent out all the troops against them, and ordered the 
horsemen to prevent those who had their tents outside th« 
temple, from rendering assistance to those who were within it, 
and to put to death such as might escape from the foot. Three 
thousand men did these cavalry slay ; the rest betook themselves 
for safety to the neighbouring mountains. Then Archelaus 
commanded proclamation to be made, that they sbotlld all re- 
tire to their own homes. So they went away, and left the fe^- 
tival, for fear lest somewhat worse shoula ensue. Antii^, 
b. xvii. c. 2. s. 5. 

*' We must bear in mind, that at the Passover, JewB from 
all parts of the world were assembled ; so that any event 
which occurred at Jerusalem, during that great feast, would 
be speedily reported, on their return, to the countries where 
they dwelt. Such a massacre, therefore, at such a season, 
would at once stamp the character of Archelaus. The fear of 
bim would naturally enough spread wherever a Jew was to be 
jfound 'j and, in fact, so well remembered was this, his first 
essay at governing the people, that several years afterwards it 
was brought against him with great effect, on his appearance 
before CaM^ar at Rome. 

** It is the more probable, that this act of cruelty inspired 
Joseph with his dread of Archelaus, because that prince could 
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' iu Let me, in the next place, give a specimen of 
the coNCORftENT NARRATIVE of Josephus* In the 
account of the death of Herod, in the twelfth of the 
Acts, we have various remarkahle particulars ; hut 
not one more than Josephus^ also actually details in 
his narrative — the assembly, the oration, the ido- 
latrous cry of the people, Herod's sudden -disease 
and death. Especially the royal apparel in which 
Herod was arrayed, is said by the Jewish historian 
to have been a robe of silver, on which the rays of 
the sun falling, gave him a mi^estic and awful ap- 
pearance — a circumstance which but too naturally ac^ 
counts for the impious acclamations of the people.' 

not have been inuch known before he came to the throne -, 
never having had any public employment, or, indeed* future 
destination, like his half-brother, Antipater, whereby he might 
have discovered himself to the nation at Is^e." — Veracity of 
Gotpel, p. 135—9. 



' Our sacred historian states, 
That Herod went down from 
Jud^ut to Casarea, and there 
tAode* That upon a set day, He- 
rod, arrayed inroyal apparel , sat 
upofi his throne^ and made an 
oration to them ; and the peo- 
ple gave a shout y saying, It is the 
voice of a God, and not of a man. 
That imnwdiately the Angel 
of the Lord smote him, because 
ne gave not God the glory, and 
he was eaten of worms, and 
gave up the ghost. Acts xii. 
19— SS. 
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Josephus relates, that hav- 
ing now reigned three years 
over all Judaea, he went to 
the city of Caesarea. That 
he celebrated shows in 'ho- 
nour of Cssar — tha the came 
into the theatre dressejd in 
a robe of silver, of most cu- 
rious workmanship ; that the 
rays of the rising sun, re- 
flected from so splendid a 
garb, gave him a majestic 
and awful appearance ; and 
that in a short time the peo- 
ple began in several parts of 
the theatre flattering accla- 
mations, calling him a god, 
and entreating him to be pro- 
pitious to them. That the 
king neither reproved these 
persons, nor rejected the 
impious flattery ;. that im- 

K 
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iii. But the account which Josephus gires of John 
Baptist, is yet more important, both by what he 

SAYS, AND BY WHAT HE CONCEALS. " Some of the 

Jews were of opinion that God had suffered Herod^s 
army to be destroyed, as a just punishment on him 
for me death of John, called the Baptist. For He- 
rod had killed him, who was a just man, and who had 
called upon the Jews to be baptized, and to practise 
virtue. And many coming to him, (for they were 
wonderfully taken with his discourses,) Herod was 
seized with apprehensions, lest by his authority 
they should be led into sedition against him. Being 
taken up on this suspicion of Herod, and being 
sent bound to the casUe of Machaerus, he was slain 
there.*' 

This passage admits and verifies all the principal 
facts concerning John Baptist, as contained in our 
books. Nor does the omission of a reference to John 
Baptist's doctrine, and of his heins the forerunner of 
the Messiah, less clearly establish, though tacitly, 
the other parts of our gospel account. Indeed, the 
SILENCE of this great historian in his other writings, 
where he was almost compelled to speak, on the par- 
ticulars of our Lord's life and crucifixion and the 
establishment of Christianity, whilst he details the 
most minute circumstances of the very times when 
they occurred, remarkably confirms the truth of our 
Christian history. For mat Josephus was acquainted 
with the chief events, his notice of John Baptist 
shows, and the records of the contemporary historian 
Tacitus, would have compelled him to know. - Had 
the apostles then been practising any imposition upon 



mediately after this, he was seized with pains in the 
bowels, extremely violent, was carried in all haste to his 
palace, and expired in torment in five days. Ant. 1. 19, 
£• 8, s. 2, apud Lardner. 
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mankind, bad tkey proclaimed things which had not 
really taken place, he would haye rejoiced to expose 
the deception. That he has not done so, can only 
be accounted for by the truth of the facts. The his^ 
torian, a Jew, a contemporary, writing the narratiye 
of the time, who had the fullest opportunity of know- 
ledge, and whose bitterness to the Christian nam6 
doubtless resembled that of his countrymen, brings 
no charge of imposition or fraud, sdves no account of 
things difierent from our own, holds his peace — 
surely the silence of such an individual proclaims 
aloud the fideUty of our history ; whilst every word 
of his testimony, where he does speak, goes to con- 
firm positively and decisively that fidelity. '** 

I need not dwell on the important testimony 
to be derived from the Mishna, a collection of Jewisti 
Traditions, published about a. d. 180; and from 
the Talmuds, or Comments on those Traditions, 
which appeared about the years a. d. 300 and a. d. 
500; and which, amidst much absurdity and keen 

>0 1 waive the disputed passage, where he notices hriefly 
our hotd, and allows him to be the Messiah : though the 
judgment of the best critics is in its favour. 

I cannot but add, however, the following reflection of the wri- 
ter just referred to, upon the history of Josephus, when taken 
together and a$ a whole, in convincing us of the truth of the gos- 
pel history. " No man, (says our author,) I think, can rise 
from a perusal of the latter books of the Antiquities, and the 
account of the Jewish War, without a very strong impression 
that the state of Judsea, civil, political, and moral, as far as 
it can be gathered from the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles, 
is portrayed in these latter (the Gospels and Acts) with the 
greatest accuracy, and with tiie strictest attention to all the 
drcumstances of the place and the times. It is impossible 
to impart this conviction to my readers in a paragraph ; the 
nature of the case does not admit of it ; it is the result of a 
thousand little facts, which it would be difficult to detach 
from the general narrative, and which, considered separately, 
might aeem frivolous and fiinciful." Blunt's Veracity, p. 120. 

k2 
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contempt^ admit all the hcts of the Christian his- 
tory. 

4. I must not however omit that proof of the 
credihility which arises from the character of many 
of the converts to the Christian fidth, who examined 
anxiously its pretensions, met its claims at first with 
prejudice and hatred, and yet ended in yielding to the 
undouhted facts and the holy doctrines derived from 
them. I enter not now on the suhject of the propaga- 
tion of the gospel ; I merely say, that men of the 
finest talents — philosophers, orators, grammarians^ 
rhetoricians, lawyers — persons of every rank and 
station in society, firom the humhle slave to the at- 
tendants on the imperial court, examined the facts of 
our history, and yielded to the force of conviction, 
and persevered in acting on that conviction, in spite 
of strong previous prejudice, and subseauent oppo- 
sition, ridicule, persecution, and death — and I 
affirm, that the ci*edit which they gave to these 
lacts, and which was the ground of their conversion 
then, is a strong confirmation of our faith in them 
now. 

6. Nor can I pass unnoticed the circumstance^ 
that the impostor Mahomet, who professed to deliver 
a new revelation, (a. d. 612,) and who was filled 
^th the bitterest hatred of Christianity, ventured 
not to question the facts on which it rests. He speaks 
of John Baptist and our Lord by name, mentions 
our Lord's miraculous works, his ascension, his apos- 
tles, and the unbelief of the Jews. Can concurring 
testimonies be pushed further ? 

6. I appeal, again, to the religious rites and usages 
-springing out of the facts of Chiistianity, as recorded 
in the New Testament, and which have subsisted 
^om that time to the present among all the nations 
of Christendom. I dwell not on them in this place, 
^ they will be stated more largely in the following 
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lecture," but the argument of the credibility de- 
mands of us the recollection that Baptism, the Lord's 
Supper, religious assemblies, charitable contributions 
for the poor, the celebration of the first day in the 
week, in remembrance of our Lord's resurrection, are 
memorials of the facts of Christianity, and arose 
from them. 

7. I add only, that several ancient and authentic 
monuments of the events recorded in the gospels, have 
survived the wrecks of time, and attest the credibility 
of our history! Amongst the most striking and im* 
portant proofs of early history, are coins, medals, 
mscriptions, marbles, struck or formed at the time, 
«r soon after the time of the respective events, and 
extant still for the examination of mankind. Au- 
thentic testimonies of this nature are sought for with 
eagerness by antiquaries, and are allowed to have 
the greatest weight in all historical inquiries. Me- 
dals are struck to commemorate great events. In- 
scriptions record facts. Now, it is the glory of 
Christianity, that during eighteen centuries every 
genuine relic of antiquity has confirmed the facts of 
ner history. Take one or two examples : St. Luke terms 
Philippi a colony, using a word which implies that it 
was a latin colony ; ^^ but as this betokens a favour 
which such a city had little reason to expect, critics 
were embarrassed to account for the title, till some 
CWDB were brought to light, which expressly mention,^ 
tliat Julius CsBsar himself had bestowed the dignity 
on it. Thus, though no author extant, but St. Luke,> 
has mentioned it under that character, these coins 
corroborate the fidelity of the sacred writer. 

Again, the town-clerk of Ephesus, (states our sa- 
cred author. Acts xix.) in order to quell a tumult,. 
thus addressed the Ephesians : '^ What man is there 

" Lect. rii. 

'* Acts xvi. 11, 12. '* We came to Philippi — a colony "— 
MoAvrio— originally a latin word, colonia. See Calmet, r rag. 
1. p. 53—6. 
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that knoweth not how that the city of the E^phesians 
is a WORSHIPPER of the great goddess Diana ?" 
The original word is NEllKOPON, literally, temple- 
sweeper, equivalent to our church-warden, an appella- 
tion taken by cities which were dedicated to the service 
of some god or goddess. Now there are medals still 
extant, on which the front of the temple of Diana is 
exhihited. In the centre is an image of the goddess ; 
and around the side and hottom is an inscription, in 
which the Ephesians are called hy this very term 
NEftKOPOI. Besides the testimony furnished hy 
this medal, there is now extant at Ephesus an ancient 
Greek inscription, which not only confirms the ge- 
neral history related in Acts xix. but even approaches 
to several sentiments and phrases which occur in that 
chapter. These coincidences are so striking and 
conclusive, that they are sufficient of themselves to 
establish the credibility of the work in which they 
are found. " 

It is in this way that circumstances of our gospel 
narratives have been explained, difficulties removed, 
titles of governors vindicated, names of places illus- 
trated, tne' whole series of the facts of Christianity 
established beyond all reasonable doubt 

What accessible sources, then, have not confirmed, 
and do not confirm, the credibility of the gospel his- 
tory ? Where can we look for testimonies of ancient 
events, which are not included in those we have 
cited ? What history is true, if ours be false ? Can 
any thing human be more certain, than the fidelity 
of the New Testament ? Can the exuberance of 
the divine goodness itself be asked to provide further 
arguments for those who can harden their hearts 
against the force of these ? 

But I shall be reminded that an appeal was made 
to a third class of proofs of the credit due to the evan- 
gelical records. 

w T. H. Home, i. 242. 
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m. The character and circumstances of 

THE sacred writers THEMSELYES. 

For we judge in all other cases of the weight of 
testimony, hy considering the character and circum- 
stances of those who depose it. We examine the 
testimony itself ; we inquire whether the natural and 
unerring signs of veracity are appserent in it ; whe- 
ther there is that honesty and consistency in the 
different parts of the account which are the sure 
marks of truth. We next examine the character 
and circumstances of those who give the testimony, 
whether they were in a situation to know the real 
truths whether their moitd and religious conduct gives 
a pledge of sincerity, whether their temporal interests, 
.previous prejudices and habits, and subsequent con- 
duct, throw any light upon their governing motive. 

If there are more witnesses than one, we inquire 
into their number, the agreement or otherwise of 
their accounts, their conduct towards each other and 
before the face of the world. 

Upon principles like these human life is governed. 
We act continually, in the most important concerns, 
and in every department of human Knowledge, upon 
testimony. The word of one man whom we know 
to be of unimpeachable sincerity, determines us every 
day. But if two persons of undeniable veracity, 
who have no apparent motive to deceive us, and who 
are evidently seeking our welfare, bear witness to a 
plain feet occurring under their own knowledge, we 
consider it a most reasonable ground of confidence. 
Testimony may indeed deceive, that is, some testi- 
mony under some circumstances may deceive — but 
the infinitely larger portion of all testimony is true ; 
and it is upon the footing of that immense majority 
of true cases, that the few — the comparatively few — 
felse ones obtain credit. Indeed, the solemn decla- 
ration of two or more individuals of character as to 
fects of which they are competent judges, persevered 
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in under every suffering, sustained by unvaried con* 
sistency, and accompanied by a pure, beneficent, and 
holy life, never yet deceived — ^no case was ever pro- 
duced in which such testimony was untrue.** 

Let us apply these remarks to the sacred writers. 
We have appealed to the authenticity of their books, 
and to all other accessible sources of information. 
These prove the credibility of the principal facts of 
their writings. Let us appeal now to themselves, in 
order to see whether we may repose that implicit c<m- 
fidence in them^ as to be able to rely also upon the 

WHOLE OF THEIR STATEMENTS IN EVERY PARTI- 
CULAR ; in other words, whether the external testi- 
mony adduced to the chief facts, is supported by the 
number, character, circumstances, and manner of 
writing and acting of the witnesses themselves, so as 

to prove ALL THEIR FACTS AND STATEMENTS tO be 

credible. 

L We have here twelve separate witnesses of the 
specific facts of the gospel history — to whom three 
more (St. Mark, St. Luke, and St. Paul) may be 
added. Of these fifteen witnesses, eight composed 
writings, in twenty-seven several works, pubUshed 
within a few yeai-s of the events which they re- 
cord; and works read and examined by their con- 
temporaries, both friends and foes, in every part of 
the known world. Such is the number of agreeing 
witnesses to every one of the facts, all harmonizing in 
their testimony to them, and especially to the fact 
of the resurrection of their Lord. 

2. These persons had a full knowledge of the 
things they attested. They were eye-witnesses, or 
the companions of those who were. Of the four 
evangelists, one probably wi-ote his account within six 
or eight years of the crucifixion ; (a. D. 38 or 40 ;) 
a second, following his steps, but publishing his his- 

»* Paley. 
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tory at a distance and under the eye of St. Peter," 
came about a. d. 61, at an interval of twenty or 
thirty years. The evangelist St Luke, from whom 
my text is taken, appeared soon after (a. d. 63) to 
set in order " the things then most surely believed'' — • 
to gajther them from those "who had, been eye-wit- 
nesses from the beginning ;'' and, having a " perfect 
understanding of all things from the very first," to 
afford a " certainty" to Christians of the " things in 
which they had been instructed." After an interval 
again of about thirty years, (a. d. 97,) the last 
surviving apostle completes the sacred story. 

In the meantime, the history of the first propaga^ 
tion of the gospel is given by St. Luke, a companion 
of one of the greatest of the apostles, and numerous 
epistles are addressed to the infant churches. If any 
witnesses, then, were ever fully acquainted with what 
they relate, they are these. 

3. The testimony which they bear, is to facts of 
which they were perfectly competent to judge — the 
life, discourses, miracles, and resurrection of their 
Master — events which passed before their eyes, and 
were the objects of their continual and most familiar 
observation. If Plato is deemed a competent witness 
of the events of the life of Socrates, his master ; or 
any modem biogi'apher of the actions of an illustrious 
person with whom ne has constantly conversed — Bos-» 
well, for instance, of his friend, the great moralist, 
Johnson — then surely the evangehsts are competent 
witnesses of the life of Christ. 

It is an exCraordinaiy, but singular fact, that no 
history since the commencement of the world, has 
been written by so great a number of the [friends and 
companions oi an illustrious person as that of our 

u So Fapias, Clemend Alezandrinus, Caius, Eusebiuf, &c. 
testify^— See p. 112, supra. 



\ 
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Lord.** One contemporafy history is a rarity — two 
is a coincidence scarcely known — ^four is^ so £ur as 
appears, unparalleled. 

4. These witnesses were persons of transparent 
integrity of character : whether you regard the apos- 
tles generally^ or the eight writers of the New Testa- 
ment, or merely the tour evangelists; simplicity, 
honesty, good faith, are apparent in all they say and 
do and write. The style and manner of their hooks 
have heen mentioned. But it is peculiarly appropri- 
ate to this place to notice the inimitahle aruessness 
and impartisdity which are on the very face of all their 
testimony. It never enters into their minds to con- 
sider how this or the other action naay affect their own 
reputation or appear to mankind. Tney lay the facts 
hefore the world. If the reader will not credit their 
testimony, there is no help for it ; they tell the truth, 
the whole truth, just as it happened, and nothius else.*^ 
Who can avoid noticing, for example, the honesty 
with which they record their own failmgs, the dulness 
of their apprehension, their unhelief, their pride, their 
emulations, their disputes, the rehukes they hrought 
upon themselves, their disgraceful flight and cowardice, 
the treachery of one of their numher, and the denial 
of his Master hy another ?*' Most of them, moreover, 
were plain, illiterate men, no way qualified by educa- 
tion or habit for attempting an impo8tm*e. Their ac- 
counts apparentlv vary from each other in a thousand 
respects, as we before observed ; but their witness to 
the broad facts of their Master's life is decided, uniform, 
conclusive.'® llie undesigned coincidences, which we 



>• T. H. Home. 

17 The aggravated circumstance of the cock crowing twice, 
as recorded in the gospel, written under the eje of the peni- 
tent apostle, is deserving of remark. See Mark xiv. 66---71. 

'^ The fine remark of Sir Isaac Newton on the traces of 
local memory in St. Matthew is well known. 
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have also referred to, between the gospels, the Acts of 
the Apostles, and the epistles, confirm the credibility 
of them all.'* The letters to Timothy, Titus, Phile- 
mon, confidential, individual fiiends, contain no other 
&cts than those to the churches of Ephesus, or to the 
Christian converts scattered over the whole of Asia.*^ 
The epistles, which abound with rebukes, appeal as 
boldly to the same facts, as those which contain com- 
mencUition. 

5. The apostles again were men of sound minds, and 
by no means credulous or rash. The prominent facts 
they relate required nothing more than that the wit- 
nesses^ minds should be sane and honestly used. And 
where is any vestige in their accounts, ot creduUty or 
enthusiasm P Were ever men more calm, delibera- 
tive, aware of all they were about, free from any trait 
of undue excitation of mind P I appeal to their writ- 
ings. I appeal to every step of their conduct. So far 
were they fi'om being credulous, that they were re- 
luctant, slow, backward to beUeve the truth of any 
thing at all extraordinary. The approach of their 
Master on the sea, they a'edited not till he assured 
them it was himself. At his apprehension by the 
band of soldiers, they were astonisned and fled. His 
resurrection they could scarcely be induced to believe. 
And as to enthusiasm, where are narratives so stamped 
with the character of self-possession, soberness, impar- 
tiality P There is not a note of exclamation through- 
out the history. And what can be more consistent, 
luminous, unadorned, straightforward, than their whole 
account P 

6. Then, they relate events at the spot where they 

» ^* He who is telliog the truth, is apt to state his facta 
and leave them to their fate ; he speaks as one having au- 
thority, and cares not about the why or the wherefore, be- 
cause it never occurs to him that such particulars are wanted 
to make his statements credible."— BJunt, 27, 

» 1 Peter i.l. 
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occurred, and before the multitiides wlw untnessed 
them. The gospel narrative does not detail facts* 
which happened in another part of the world, or in 
\he recesses of a wilderness, or concerning a person 
unknown. They relate at Jerusalem what they assert 
occurred at Jerusalem. They relate events the most 
puhlic, occurring to a person whose fame filled the 
whole country, and involving a charge against their 
own rulers ; these events they relate in the presence 
of the very multitudes hefore whose eyes they took 
place, in the face of enemies the most implacable, and 
before the tribunals of justice — and they relate them, 
on various occasions, with the same undaunted bold- 
ness. 

7. The purity and beneficence of their characters I 
have noticed, so far as regards freedom from credu- 
lousness and rashness. But the unparalleled bene- 
volence and holiness of their whole subsequent lives, 
their freedom from ambition and covetousness, their 
self-denying love to mankind, and even to their ene- 
mies, their meekness and patience under injuries, 
their heroic fortitude, their discretion and prudence — 
all the virtues of a devout, laborious, humane life, 
taken up in consequence of their belief in the Chris- 
tian history, proves the credit due to the facts of it. For 
good men are as consistent in virtue, as bad men in 
vice, The same base hypocrisy which would lead 
men to forge a false account and establish a lie ; would 
infallibly appear also in their pride, covetouaiess, am- 
bition, sensuality, love of domination — ^selfishness in 
one form or other. This is the brand which Provi- 
dence puts upon imposture. Unblemished innocency 
is the seal of tinith. This stamps our divine books. 
It is morally impossible that such men could have im- 
posed knowingly and basely upon mankind. 

Lastly, They had nothing to expect for their testi- 
mony but temporal calamities and deaths which 
they actually mcurred, and incurred • without once 
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shriDking from the facts they asserted. What was 
there to instigate the apostles to falsify the truth? 
What had they to look for ? A miserable life, re» 

(roach, contempt, derision; the loss of property, 
ome, country; the being "made as the filth of the 
earth, and the offscouring of all things ;'' till a shame- 
ful and lingering execution deUvered them up to post* 
humous ignominy and scorn. That men of such holy 
characters should, in the face of such sufferings, per* 
seyere unto death in their testimony to certain broad 
and intelHgible facts, before an enraged world — when 
they had only to hold their peace, and abstain from 
beajring their testimony, in order to enjoy tranquillity 
like oUier men — can only be accounted for on one 
supposition, the truth of what they asserted.*^ 

In short, this branch of our argument may be 
summed up in the nervous lines of one of om* greatest 
poets:** 



\ 



I 

i 



Whence, but from heaven, could men unskilled in arts, 
In several ages born, in several parts, 
Weave such agreeing truths ? Or how or why 
Should all conspire to cheat us with a lie ? 
Unasked their pains, ungrateful their advice ; 
Starving their gain, and martyrdom their price 1 



Two considerations of some additional weight 
strengthen all these proofs of the credibiUty. 

Not one of the apostles or of their numerous con- 
verts ever came forward to complain of any imposition 
having been practised upon them. Now it is the ob- 
vious dictate of common sense, that if our history be a 
ibi^ery, and the events did not really take place, some 
one, out of the many thousands and tens of thousands 
who followed the religion, under some circumstances 
or other, must have exposed the deceit, and have 
totally discomfited the enterprise. But where is the 
individttal ? Who has charged our books with felse- 

«i Paley. *» Dryden. 
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hood P Did Judas^ who^ stung with remorse^ threw 
back his guilty gain, and declared he had betrayed the 
innocent blood P Or did the apostate of a later age, 
Julian, who admits every one of the gospel fiEM^tsP 
Our reUgion stands without an accuser. 

Again, if our accounts are false, where is the true 
one P Our narrative gives an account, a natural, an 
adequate, and nothing more than an adequate, account 
of the facts. And where are the traces, where the ves- 
tiges of any other ? What is the opposite statement ? 
What the counter-hypothesis, that we may decide 
between them ? All is silent as death. Eveiy whis- 
per of past tradition confirms our narrative. All ac- 
cessible information falls in with it. Our account, 
therefore, is true. Nothing but a perverseness oif 
mind, hardened against the force of moral evidence, 
can withhold us from reposing an entire confidence, a 
full acquiescence of the whole rational faculties of 
man, on the veracity of the evangelical history. 

This would be the place for entering upon the 
authenticity and credibility of the Old Testament, in 
order that this branch of our whole subject being 
completed, we might pass on to the divine authority 
of the Christian revelation. But this point is so' in- 
volved in the truth of the New Testament, and so 
immediately follows from it, that I shall confine my- 
self to an observation or two upon the connexion. 

For it is impossible to open the New Testament 
without perceiving that the Christian religion is the 
accomplishment of the Jewish, that our Lord and his 
apostles constantly appealed to the books of the Old 
Testament as acknowledged scriptm*es, quoted them 
as of unquestionable authority, and pubHcly professed 
to accompUsh the prophecies which they contain. If, 
therefore, the New Testament be genuine and credi- 
ble, the Old Testament is so likewise. The two are 
indissolubly linked together. The moment you open 
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St Matthew^ the genealogy brings in an appeal to 
the whole history of the Old Testament ; and the dis- 
tinct references to Isaiah and Jeremiah and Micah, as 
well-authenticated prophets, whose predictions were to 
be accomplished in the Messiah, seal the truth of the 
Old Testament, if that of the New is admitted. In 
like manner our Lord appeals in his instructions, to 
these writings as a well-known volume of authentic 
records, " Search the scriptures ; for in them ye think 
ye have eternal life, and they are they which testify of 
me.*' He recognizes also the three divisions of the 
sacred books, " All things must be fulfilled which are 
written in the law of Moses and the Psalms and the 
prophets concerning me.'* 

The history of the chief persons of the Old Testa- 
ment is distinctly confirmed by St. Stephen, in his 
address to the council,** and by the sacred author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews.** These contain sum- 
maries of the Jewish history agreeing in every part 
with the Old Testament records. 

About one hundred and forty times do the solemn 
eraressions, " Scriptures,** " Holy Scriptures,** 
" Scriptures of the Prophets,** " It is written," occur 
in the New Testament, in attestation of the Old. 

But I need not dwell on so plain a point, and one 
«o universally admitted. I will content myself with 
appealing to St. Peter for the authority of the whole 
compass of the prophetical parts of the Old Testa- 
ment : — " The prophecy came not of old time by the 
will of men ; but holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost." And to St. Paul for 
the truth of the ancient scriptures generally, — '* All 
scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is profit- 
able for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for in- 
struction in righteousness.** ** 

*» Acts vii. ** chapter xi. 

•ft Some notice may, perhaps, be required as to the Apocry- 
phal Booki of the Old Testament, after what we stated as to 
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With regard to the fidelity of our English tranala- 
tioii> it will be sufficient to say that the singular care 

those of the New. The Apocryphal Books, then, of the Old 
Testament, differ from those of the New in several respects. — 
1 . They were admitted into the sacred canon by the Council 
of Trent in the sixteenth century, and declared to be scrip- 
ture. — 2. They are intermingled with the canonical books both 
in the Septuagint and in the Roman Catholic editions of the 
Old Testsanent. — 3. The Protestant Reformed churches, 
though they deny their inspiration and divine authority, yet 
read them, or parts of them, (as St. Jerome expresses it,) for 
*' example of life and instruction of manners."— 4. Though de- 
Void of diTine authority, they are highly valuable as ancient 
writings, which throw light upon the phraseology of scripture, 
and upon the manners of the eset ; and which contain much 
important-historical matter, and many sublime, moral and i^- 
ligious sentiments. Whereas the Apocryphal Books of the 
New Testament were — 1. Never admitted into the canon 
even by the Church of Rome ;— 2. They were never allowed 
to be read either in that or in the Protestant churches ; — ^3. Nor 
do they contain any really valuable matter, either historical or 
moral. 

The Apocryphal Books of the Old Testament, however, 
though thus superior to those of the New, are yet unanimously 
rejected by Protestants from the sacred canon, for the follow- 
i|ig reasons : 

1. They were never received into the sacred canon by the 
Jewish church.— 2. Not one of the writers in direct tenns 
lays a claim to inspiration. — 3. None of them is extant in 
Hebrew,— 4. They were chiefly written by Alexandrian Jews 
subsequently to the cessation of the prophetic spirit at the 
time of Malachl. — 5. No part of them is sanctioned by our 
Saviour or the apostles, or referred to by them.— 6. They were 
not admitted into the canon of scripture by the Christian 
church during the four first centuries. — 7. When they were 
allowed to be read in the fifth century, it was with an express 
mark of degradation, to distinguish them &om the inspired 
books. 

After this conclusive testimony of the whole church of God, 
Jewish and Christian, against them, it is not necessary to de- 
tail the internal marks of non-authenticity, and non-credibility. 
We will only observe that they state many things which are 
fabulous, contradictory, and directly at variance with the ca- 
nonical scriptures. And that they contain many passages 
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with which it was executed by forty-seven of the 
most able and learned divines, who had the advantage 
of consulting all the previous English versions, and 
who performed it under the eyes of sill the scholars of 
every religious party in Christendom, give us the most 
just grounds of confidence. Moreover, for above two 
hnncbed years it has received the attestations of all 
competent judges. The language of the learned and 
pious Dr. Doddridge, himself a dissenter from our 
national church, and therefore not biassed in favour 
of our version, (to say nothing of his judgment, 
candour, and high moral integrity,) may well sa- 
tbfy us on this point. " I now solemnly tell you, 
that 01^ a diligent comparison of our translation with 
the original, we find tnat of the New Testament, and 
I might also say that of the Old, in the main faithful 
and judicious. You know, indeed, that we do not 
scruple on some occasions to animadvert upon it; 
but you also know that these remarks affect not the 
fun^famentals of religion, and seldom reach auy farther 
than the beauty of a figure, or at most, the connexion 
of an argument. Nay, I can confidently say, that to 
the best of my knowledge and remembrance, as there 
18 no copy of the Greek, so neither is there any trans- 
lation of the New Testament, which I have seen, from 
which all the principal facts and doctrines of Chris- 
tianity might not be learned, so far as the knowledge 
of them ts necessary to salvation, or even to some con- 
siderable degree of edification in piety. Nor do [ ex- 
cept from this remark even that most erroneous and 
corrupt version published by the English Jesuits At 

wbicb are in themselves false, absurd, and incredible ; which 
•re ao inconaiatent with the relations of all profane historians, 
diat they cannot be admitted without much stronger evidence 
than belongs to these books.*!^ 

• T. H. Home, toL i. 706, &c 
VOL. I. L 
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Rheims^ (a.d. 1582,) which is imdouhtedlj one of 
ihe worst that ever appeared in oar languid 



»» 



Thus hi then have we proceeded in oar yiew of 
the Evidences of Christianity. We have shown the 
Authenticity and Credihility of the Holy Bible; that 
is, that the sacred books of it were really written by the 
authors whose names they bear> and contain a true 
and faithful history of facts as they occurred. 

Here let us pause and ask ourselves whether^ so 
far as we have gone, our faith practicai.ly cob** 
RESPONDS with what we have admitted in argument. 
You have " been instrucled" firom your infancy m 
the things which *' are most surely beUeved ajnongst 
us/' as those were to whom St. Luke> in the text, 
addressed his gospel. The authenticity and credibility 
of these books, and of the matters they contain, have 
been laid before you, that you may know the " cer- 
tainty" of the divine fects as they were delivered by 
those '' who were from the beginning eye-witnesse? 
and ministers of the word." Does then your per- 
sonal and pi-actical persuasion of the truth of all yoa 
read in the Holy Scriptures, answer to the means of 
certainty thus afibrded you ? 

You receive daily the witness of men ; does the 
witness of God weigh proportionably on your minds ? 
It might have pleased God that all the external proofs 
of the authenticity and credibiUty of his word should 
have been swept away by the bes(Hu of time, and that 
we should have been left to the proofs deducible from 
the books themselves, and their efiects upon mankind. 
Does the exuberance of the divine goodness in the 
preservation of evidences from all imaginable sources 
of testimony, excite your gratitude, overcome your 
scruples, augment faith, quicken love, promote obe- 
dience ? 

^ Dodd. Eyidences.- 
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If we T!^K>se and act in human afiairs daity on erery 
degree of probability, even the lowest,* do we act on 
the strong probalnuty, or rather, the unanswerable 
moral certainty, whien sheds its glory on the book of 
God? 

Alas ! how weak is the faith of multitudes, how 
infirm and uncertain their judgments, how inconsis- 
tent and indecidve their conduct 1 How Uttle are they 
governed by the weight of te^mony in religion \ 
Unless th^e be a right state of heart, how small is the 
deference which men practically pay to the Evidences 
of Christianity ! It is for this reason that I insist so 
continually on the importance of a religious and can* 
did temper. Men beUeve according to the state of 
their affections. How Utde do multitudes act as if a 
Saviour had been really bom, as if he had truly died 
for our redemption, as if he had really sent down his 
Holy Spirit upon his church, and was about to return 
to judge the world ! How little do men act upon the 
** Hfe and immortality which are broi^ht to hght by 
the gospel !'' They hesitate — they are negligent — 
they just admit the authenticity and credibility of 
the go^l— they are just not imbelievers-^but they 
wuit feehng, interest, a sense of the importance oi 
religion. 

II. Let sudi, then, awake to the immense talub 
OF CHRISTIANITY, the fkcts of which repose on such 
foundations of evidence. Let every proof of a genuine 
and credible history, lead them to a deeper persuasion 
of their own concern in the events, and their own ob<^ 
ligation to obey the doctrines, thus attested. Let 
them D<^ beUeve the Bible, as they do the history of 
cifil and national transactions, which pretend not to 
9SecX the heart nor change the conduct But let the 
credibility of the gospel sink deeply into the soul, 
affect the practical judgment, overcome the power of 
temptation, vanquish the resistance of the world, con*- 

l2 
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qaer every lu8t> and bring the whole man ''into 
captivity to the obedience of Christ'^ 

To admit speculatively, coldly, the authenticity and 
credibility of the gospel, is little — ^I want your hearts 
—the penitence ana faith which the gospel demands 
''—the subjection of a ruined and fallen creatui*e to the 
yoke of the Son of God. 

It is in this docile and practical temper of mind 
that the Evidences of Christianity are to be studied. 
On the mere scholar, the mere '' disputer of this 
world," truth falls weak and inefficacious, even if it be 
theoretically admitted. The humble and practical 
student alone pleases God, and understands ^ly the 
force of the divine argument. He may not be able 
to reason with the gamsayer. He may not be skilled 
in human learning. He may not be competent to 
follow me in all the external testimonies which I have 
been detailing in the present and the former lectures. 
He may not be accustomed to weigh conflicting testi- 
monies. But he feels the value of the scriptures. He 
understands the practical part of the testimonies drawn 
from its style, its contents, and the character and 
circumstances of the apostles. Such a man knows 
the use and worth of the Bible, as the mariner knows 
the use and worth of the compass. A mariner, if 
illiterate, has neither opportunity nor leaining enough 
to inquire why his needle takes a polar direction, or 
what the scientific have to say upon its variations in 
different parts of the globe — he knows nothing of the 
laws of magnetism, or the dependence of them ou 
electricity — when or by whom they were laid down, 
and who adapted the compass to the purposes of navi- 
gation. ' But he knows, unlearned as he is, that it is 
by this needle only that he can find his way through 
a trackless deep ; he knows that by this alone he can 
escape the dangers of his voyage, and proceed safely 
to his destined haven ; he knows that this only inill 
hring him to his home, his family, his friends. 
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In like manner the humble Christian feels the 
value of the scriptures ; he feels that they are the only 
guide through a tracldess ocean; that they are tlie 
only means of safety in his perilous voyage ; that if 
he would escape the " making shipwreck of faith and 
a good conscience/' and would avoid the rocks and 

Suicksands on which thousands^ trusting madly to 
tieir own guidance, and neglecting the heavenly di- 
rection, perish, he must follow his inspired guide— 
his sacred compass. He does so ; and passing ''safely 
through the troublesome waves of this present world,'* 
be arrives, at length, at his destined haven, where are 
his family, his friends, his Saviour, his eternal rest, 
his end, his all.^ 

^ Cecil's Remains* 
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LECTURE Vn. 

DIVINE AUTHORITY OF CHRISTIANITY. 

MIRACLES. 



Mark ii. 10—12. 

Bttt that ye may know that the Son of Man hath 
power on earth to forgive sins (he saith to the sick 
of the palsy,) I say unto thee. Arise, and take up 
thy bed, and go thy way into thine house. And 
immediately he arose, took up the bed, and went 
forth before them all ; insomuch that they were 
all amazed, and glorified God, saying. We never 
saw it on this fashion. 

The arguments in our former Lectures have been 
directed to prove the authenticity and credibility of 
the books of the New Testament. In order to ascer- 
tain these points, we have examined them by the 
strictest rules of historical testimony, and we have 
found them to be established by far stronger-proofs 
than men uniformly consider as satisfactory on si- 
milar subjects. 

During this inquiry, we have defen-ed the consi- 
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deration of the divine authority of the religion of which 
they treat. It is, however, time to enter upon this 
topic 

We now open the sacred hooks with the fullest confi- 
dence and repose of mind, as having heen really 
written hy the persons whose names they hear, and 
-as entitled, beyond all other writings, to credit, upon 
the ground of veracity and trust-worthiness. 

On reading them with attention, we learn that their 
chief design is to communicate a revelation from Al- 
mighty God to man. This is their main scope, to 
which all other matters are subordinate. Such being 
the case, we proceed to examine, with seriousness and 
hiunility of muid, the marks and evidences by which 
we are assured that they really contain a revelation of 
the divine will. 

These credentials we soon discover, were, in the 
first instance, the miracles which our Lord performed, 
and the prophecies which were accomplishea in him. 

These ci'edentials remain in substance the same in 
everv age. They have, however, been enlarged by 
the lapse of time. To the miracles of our Lord are 
now added those of the apostles. And to the pro- 
phecies accomplished in himself, all the series of 
predictions which have been since fulfilled, and are 
now fulfilling, in the world. We now also adjoin the 
proofs arising from the propagation of the gospel, and 
the obvious benefits it has confeiTcd on mankind. 
These topics will form the subject of the present and 
the £o\rt succeeding Lectures.^ 

Our Lord's doctrines and character, as well as the 
divine effects of his religion, will form branches of the 
xntemal evidences to be considered in a further divi- 
sion of our Course.' 

Thus we shall come to the grounds of a divine 
faith, arising from a divine testimony. The authen- 

1 Lectures riiL--zi. * Lectures xiv. — tviii. 
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ticity and credibility of our books place them on the 
footing of other undoubted histories ; the supernatural 
credentials will give to the subject matter of them a 
divine authority. 

We begin. with the miracles of our Lord and bis 
apostles. 

What, then, is a miracle ? It is a visible su*» 
pension of those laws of nature, on the gene» 
ral constancy of which the order and preservation of 
the whole universe rest. These laws God alone, as 
the author of nature, fixed : and these laws God alone, 
as the governor and preserver of nature, can alter or 
suspend. A miracle supposes an established and 
generally unaltered course of things. Efiects that are 
produced in the regular order of that coiurse we call 
natural ; and those which clearly and palpably depart, 
from that order we call miraculous. Both are equally 
easy to God ; and equally incomprehensible, in the 
mode of them, to us. That grains of com sown in 
the earth should turn into abundant harvests, which 
nourish whole nations, is an astonishing act of that 
goodness which continually suppHes our wants. But 
it is constantly exerted ; it is common, and therefore 
excites no extraordinary notice. That five barley 
loaves and a few small fishes should be multiplied in- 
stantaneously, so as to feed five thousand men, and 
that twelve baskets of fragments should be collected 
from them, is an astonishing act also. But it is rare 
and unexpected. It strikes us with surprise. It ex- 
cites inquiry into the cause of the occurrence. It 
is, therefore, an act of God, fit to confirm a revelation 
to mankind. The usual deeds of God^s power prove 
his being and providence ; the unusual and miraculous 
prove the divine commission of the person at whose 
word they are performed. The extraordinary pheno- 
mena which we call miracles, awaken, therefore, -from 
their infrequency, the attention of mankind ; and 
afibrd, by their evident connexion with supernatural 
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agency, the best conceivable proof of 
indication of the divine will. 

Now the question is, Did these facts take 
For instance, our Lord is represented in the text 
having healed a man sick of the palsy. A t the marriage 
in Cana he turned water into wine. At the same place 
he healed the son of a nobleman who was sick at Caper 
namn. On another occasion, when watched by the Pha- 
risees, he ordered the man who had a withered hand, 
to stretch it forth, and it became whole as the other. 
Again, he restored sisht to blind Baitimeus ; and he 
raised Lazarus, and the only son of a widowed mother 
at Nain, to life. 

In each of these and the like examples of our Lord's 
wonderful works, there are two distinct and palpable 
&cts, which are said to be submitted to the observa* 
tion of all the people, and of which they were com^ 
potent judges. The man was sick of the palsy — the 
man was cured, and carried away his bed. The 
water-pots of stone were filled with water — when the 
servants presented the same to the governor of the 
. feast, it was wine. The nobleman left his son at 
Capernaum d3dng — he received on his return from 
»our Lord, the certain tidings of his recovery. The 
nan had indisputably a withered hand — it was after* 
tpurds whole as the other. Bartimeus was blind — his 
aght was restored. Lazarus and the youth at Nain 
were dead ; the one had been interred, the other was 
carried out on the bier as our Lord met him — ^both 
lived again. 

So of all the other works which were performed by 
our Lord and his apostles, and which we consider to 
be miracles. The question is, Did these plain, intelli« 
gible &cts take place P All who were present are 
affirmed to have witnessed and known the previous 
state of the sufferers — and their subsequent altered 
condition. Whether a miracle was performed in each 
case, is another question. We now merely put the 
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testimony to this miraculous history. Not only so, 
they go ahout and preach these specific facts, ana the 
doctrines springing out of them, and live a self-deny- 
ing, beneficent, holy life ; and thus Hving and bear- 
ing witness, they bring upon themselves gratuitously, 
and with a full knowlec^e of the consequences, enmity, 
hatred, peril, and death. Such a testimony never 
can be oisputed or disbelieved, except on principles 
which would destroy the validity of all testimony, and 
end in annihilating human intercourse. That such 
men should invent things entirely false, should then 
give them out as true, at the peril of Ufe ; and should 
suffer themselves to be put to death, all of them, for 
attesting that they had seen with their eyes what they 
did not see, is contradictory to all the known princi- 
ples of human nature. This is the first point, the 
number and character of our witnesses prove that, as 
they are credible in their narrative generally, so they 
are most of all credible in what is the main part of it, 
the extraordinary actions performed. 

2. Again : what did the converts of the first century 
beheve, and what did they attest to those of the se- 
cond, but the facts of the gospel miracles, of the resur- 
rection of their Lord especially, and of the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost, on which Christianity rested its claims ? 

Their giving credit to a narrative founded on thesQ 
wonderful operations, included, in the very first place, 
a belief in the account of those operations. If the 
works had not been performed, what would have 
availed all the firagments of the story P If Christ had 
not really wrought his miraculous works, really risen, 
really ascended into heaven, and by many infallible 
proofs assured his disciples of his divine mission ; if 
he had not really poured out the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost according to his promise. Christians would have 
had nothing to believe in ; the whole of Christianity 
would have been a lie. But these facts were univer- 
sally admitted as true by the contemporaries of the 
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upostles. They rest not only on their testimony, as 
immediate witnesses, but on the suffirage of the whole 
Jewish nation, to whom they appealed. This is a 
most important circumstance in considering the truth 
of the extraordinary works recorded in the gospel nar- 
rative. For the credibility of contemporary nistoiy, 
be it remarked, when uncontradicted, springs not only 
from the personal qualities of those who write, but also 
from the suHra^e of all their countrjrmen, friends and 
enemies, to whom the writings are submitted. In 
reading the evangelical history, it is the nation, it is 
the whole age whom we hear. If the works said to 
be miraculous had not taken place, the cry of indig- 
nation raised in all the places where the false accounts 
came, would have resounded with a tremendous echo 
to posterity, and have left us in the present age no 
Christian religion to discuss.' 

3. I observe, further, that monuments were set up 
in memory of the wonderful facts recorded in the scrip* 
tores at the time when they took place, and have con- 
tinued ever since. This is one of the marks laid 
down with such acuteness by Leslie.* We have al- 
ready noticed that the institutions appointed by our 
Christian books, and still subsisting, prove their cre- 
dibility generally ; but we now apply the observation 
to the miraculous part of the history. For the mighty 
works of our Lord, his resurrection, his ascension, the 
gifts of the Holy Ghost, the miraculous powers of the 
apostles, were accompanied with the propagation of a 
new religion, with the promulgation of divine laws ; 
with all the institutions of a peculiar religious society, 
called the Christian church; with the celebration 
therem of the sacrament of baptism, as a direct dedi- 
cation of all its members to their Lord and Saviour ; 
^ of the sacred eucharist in commemoration of his 
death and passion ; together with the solemn observ- 

* Frayssinous* Defense du Christianisme, i. 506. 
^ Short and Easy Method with the Deists. 
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ance of tbe Brst day in ev&j week to record and «ig* 
nalize his resurrection from the dead — ^in a word, wita 
all the associations and usages which mark Christiaii 
natioi^. These monuments were set up at the time 
when the wonderful works were done, and as memo* 
rials of them. They owed their origin to them, and 
to them alone. Every individual in every age of the 
Christian church has known, and knows, that he was 
baptized into the name of Jesus Christ, as having 
established his divine mission by a series of wonderful 
(^)erations ; and that he cdebrates the Lord's Supper 
in remembrance of his ^eath, and observes as ssu^ed 
the first day of the week, in express ccnnmemoration 
of his resurrection. 

Now it was utterly impossible for an impostor to 
have invented the extraordinary facts of the Neinr 
Testament, and then have written an account of them 
and imposed it on the descendants of the first Chris- 
tians : because such impostor must not only have 
invented the wonderful facts, and forged the books 
recording them, but must have contrived also the 
public acticms and monuments connected with these 
lacts ; and must further have persuaded the people 
that they and their fathers had always believed them, 
and observed the usages from the time of Christ to 
their own; when every man, woman, and child, would 
have risen up to contxmlict him. 

A man might as well pretend, any day now, to 
produce an account of wonderful adventures achieved 
by some ancient saint or hero a thousand years agc^ 
— by Bede, for example, or Alfred — and in confir- 
mation of this, endeavour to persuade the Christiaii 
world that they had all along, ^m that time to thss^ 
been baptized in his name, and in beUef of such won^ 
derful works. Is it possible that such a fraud could 
succeed? 

Or he might, with as much prospect of success, at- 
tempt at this day to invent a book of statutes or acts 
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of pailmment for England, «id make tbem pass upon 
the nation as the old established laws of the country, 
founded on Magna Charta, which they and their 
fiithers had always receired and been goiremed by^ 
when not a creature had ever heard of them. The 
ease rentes itself. In fact, there never was a book of 
folded laws palmed upon any people since the world 
be^ui. So certainly do the pubUe actions, usages, 
and habits of the Christian church, from the time <^ 
Christ and his apostles, prove the credibiUty of the 
wonderful £a€ts from which they took their rise. The 
pretence to these facts, if tiiey had not been true> 
would ^ave extinguished Christianity in its birth. 

4. But let the account itself, of each of the super- 
natural actions, as recorded in our books, be examined, 
with all the attendiuit circumstances, and the credi-* 
bility of them will am)ear. Take the New Testament 
into your hands and read it. Observe the inimitable 
simplicity and truth of the respective narratives. 
Notice how indissolubly they are connected and in- 
terwoven with the whole history. See how naturally 
they arise out of the preceding circumstances, and 
join on upon those which follow. Observe the im* 
pression which the extraordinary events made, the 
surprise and astonishment of the attendant multitudes, 
and their direct ascription of them to divine power.* 
Mark how essential they are to the consistency of the 
whole story. You discover no art, no patch-work, no 
second thoughts. The time, the persons, tiie events 
before and after; the consequences, the objections 
raised, all the most minute details, are so exquisitely 
given, that the veracity of the whole shines out con- 
spicuously at every turn. They cannot be forgeiies. 
lliings which misht tend to lessen the greatness of 
the facts, especially the ascription of them by our 
liord^s enemies to evil spirits, are faithfully narrated* 

* See tome strikiDg thougbts in Mr. Penrose on the impres- 
sion made by our Lord's miracles. 
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The inability of the disciples to cast out an unclean 
spirit is noted. The peculiar dignity and resenre, and 
what I may call the propriety of our Saviour's con- 
duct, bis authoritative and yet simple and unaffected 
manner of doing bis mighty works, are beyond imita- 
tion. There is no colouring, no amplification, no 
study of effect, no eagerness to strike wonder, no anx- 
iety to be believed. The evangelists write as those 
who give a faithful narrative of a wonderful, but real 
course of action. Nor is it a slight corroboration of 
all these arguments, that the undesigned coincidences 
so admirably adduced by critics in proof of the gene- 
ral credibility of the gospel narrative, fall as frequently 
upon the miracles as on any other events.* 

The wonderful deeds, then, of the New Testament 
really occurred. To resist such acxumulated evidence, 
borne by such witnesses, attested by all their contem- 
poraries, admitted by their bitterest foes, corroborated 
by existing monuments and public usages, and 
strengthened by all the marks of truth in the accounts 
themselves — I say, to resist such evidence, not to 
speculative opinions, but to distinct matters of fact, is to 
overthrow the very foundations of truth, and to involve 
men in one bewildering maze of scepticism and 
absurdity. 

And yet this is unblushingly attempted by modem 
infidels, not by going into an examination of our 
arguments, or by producing counter-evidence ; but by 
general insinuations against the fallibility of human 
testimony, by asserting that miracles are contradictory 
to experience, and by alleging that the proof of remote 
history is weakened and extinguished oy the lapse of 
time. 

But what has the general fallibility of human tes- 
timony to do with the strong, unshaken evidence of 

< See Mr. Blunt's Veracity ; where the remark it first made, 
and illustrated with admirable judgment. 
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^rigbt men Do specific events vfl^\ck feU uoder dieir 
own nctice ? For we are now only considering mira* 
des as to the facts on which thej r^t. What the 
eause oT th^in might he^ diat ^s, whetha: they are 
properly miraculous (x not» we do not now inquire ; 
we adduce ^testimony to the oaked faicts. Was the 
man sick of the palsy; did he <arry away his hed ? 
Here are two fects. Weare the water-^ts filled with 
vraler; did it become .wise? Was Lazarus dead; 
1^ Lazarus live again aA«r four days P Was Barti- 
meus blind ; did he receive his i»ght P Was our 
Lord crucified; did he live again on. the third day P 
These are the questions. 

Now what can general insinuations against human 
testimony avail in a case like that hdfore us, when 
every caution has b^n taken against this very £dli* 
bility, and the evidence of numerous unimpeadied 
behmders, with the sufiErtges of a : whole nation, ex- 
dndes all possibility of mistake P As well might we 
enter a court of justiioe, -and, when a juiy of twelve 
men upcm their oath, under the direction of a learned 
and impartial judge, have brought in a verdict, upon 
the testimony of numerous credible wittiesses to a 
specific fact — ^insumate some general truisms on the 
nUibflity of human testimony. 

It is further objected, that these wonderful works 
are contrary to experience. To what experience P 
To that of the objector merely P Th^n he will shut 
laat all facts of which he is not himself the eye* 
witness ; and the Indian who should risfuse to beUeve 
on any testimony the fact of water being frozen, would 
be in the right. But does the objector mean the ex* 
perience of others P Then he must come to testimony. 
Thus his objection does not appl^* Opposite experi* 
icnce is not necessarily contradictory. • In order to 
<nq>ose experience to maraculous facts, the objector 
shojold contrast the testimony of those who professed 
to have seen miracles, and C0B»dered them divme; 

VOL. I. M 
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to the testiinony of those who, tinder similar circum- 
stances, saw like actions, and considered them not 
divine, but mere impostures.' 

Again, it is urged, that the transmission of remote 
facts is weakened till it becfomes extinct. But we are 
not speaking of a loose, undefii^d transmission by oral 
testimony. We are speaking of written testimony, 
and where a series of separate and credible witnesses, 
in each age from the present, may be traced up, step 
by step, till we come to the apostolic. In this view, 
the Christian church is a society which never passes 
away, nor leaves a void in the transmission of testi- 
mony. The generations of it only change gradually 
and imperceptibly. The new age of Christians has 
been baptized into the faith of the great and striking 
facts of Christianity, and has received the distinct testi- 
mony of them, long before the old age has passed off. 
Twenty or thirty individuals joining hands, as it were, 
across the lines which divide the centuries, form an 
unbroken chain from the a|postles' time to our own. 
The successive generations of witnesses imperceptibly 
passing away in the Chnstian society, are only Hke 
the successive changes in the matter of the same hu* 
man fmrne, which possesses always one unchanged 
essence and form, though some of the particles which 
compose it are dissipated every moment, and renewed 
by those which take their place. A man is the same 
man, whatever imperceptible changes take place in 
the substance of his body, because his consciousness^ 
his mind, his identity remains. Thus the Christian 
society continues still the same depository of truth. 
Consciousness is diffused, as it were, throughout the 
community. The passage fiom one generation of 
Christians to , another is imperceptible. The society 
is always the same body, preserving the memory of 
certain events, and celebrating actions in commemo- 

7 See a fine remark to this purport in Bishop Van Mildert's 
Lect. on Infidelity, in toe. 
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ration of them. The church in her eighteenth and in 
her first century, only differs as a man at seventy 
years of age differs from what he was at twenty. His 
consciousness, his memory of certain prominent facts, 
and his testimony to them, continue as fresh and de- 
cisive as ever.' 

So utterly futile are the objections against the his- 
tory of the gospel — objections, however, which being 
sown in the ferdle soil of fallen nature, and favouiing 
the pride and sensuality of the heart, require continu- 
ally to be exposed. iJet it be remembered, then, that 
if men attempt to shake our behef in the testimony to 
the miraculous facts of the gospel, they resist the 
common sentiments and most approved practice of 
mankind ; nay, the very sentiments and practice by 
which they themselves are governed in similar cases. 
In short, all historical truth, all philosophy, all juris* 

rdence, all society, depends on the evidence borne 
credible witnesses. A reliance on well-authenti- 
cated and well-circumstanced testimony is as much a 
law of our moral nature, as the belief of the ordinary 
roles by which the universe is governed, is of onr 
intellectual.* 
But we proceed, in the next place, to consider 

n. Whether these facts were, properly 

SPEAKING, miraculous. 

That the facts took place is proved ; it is admitted 
also that they were extraordinary. A few consider- 
ations will show that they were in the strictest sense 
miracles. 

1. The facts then of the gospel were such plain and 
palpable suspensions of the order of nature as consti- 
tute miracles. ITiey were not facts of the nature of 
which any doubt could be entertained whether they 
were in the ordinary course of things or not; but 

• Frayssinous. • Franks' Hulsean Lectures. 
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plainly conti^y to iSbat course; men^ oimrard 
9ense8> their eyes and eiars, might judge of them. 
Kaising a body that had been deaa four cb^ ; restor- 
ing instant and perfect sight to the blind ; healing by 
•a ^iiord, or at a distaaoe, all the diseases inct^nt to 
our nature ; casting out unclean spirit!it ; walking on 
the sea ; cahnmg in a moment the raging of a storm. 
These works were evidently miracles-'^suspensions of 
the laws of nature^^bdd, sensible, level to every man's 
comprefaensioD. 

2. They were done by Christ and his apostles pto- 
iessedly as divine acts, and were accompanied with 
that open and undisguised publicity which would have 
led to their detection had they been impositions. 
They were perfonned in the face of the world, or be- 
fore a sufficient number of competent and inteUigent 
witnesses. They were not fabricated among a few 
interested persons in a comer. They were done openly 
in the midst of the assembled multitudes, and before 
the most bitter adversaries. The man bom blinds 
Lazarus, the paralytic, were seen bv their families and 
neighbours and all the Jews. The few loaves and 
fishes were multiplied publicly, and partaken of by 
five diousand men. The entire Jewish nation, assem- 
bled at the feast of Pentecost, heard the apostles ad- 
dress them in new tongues. Hiese things were done 
at noon-day, and were subjected to the examination of 
every beholder. 

iJest, however, it should be said that a crowd are 
bad judges of a miraculous work, others were per- 
formed before individual competent witnesses, and men 
submitted to the public eye. Peter and James and 
John, and the father and the mother of the damsel 
(the persons be^ able to discern the truth of the 
restoration to Hfe) were presait at the raising of 
Jairus' daughter: whilst all the people weeping and 
wailing at her death, and the scofifers who derided oar 
Lord's attempt to restore her, were so many witnesses 
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a£ the troth of the xoiiack, and^ had there heen any 
imposition, would have heen so many accusers of the 
IraxuL The circumstances of the damsePs walkings 
and hemg capable of receiving her ordinary food, are 
ibrther proo& of the perfection of the work and its 
ibiraculous character. 

3. Then the first Christian miracles were wrought^ 
Bot before a heathen nation, but before the Jewish, 
accnstomed to judge of miracles, and to weigh the 
evidence arising from them. At that very time they 
were expecting their Messiah, and therefore prepared 
to examme with care and jealousy the truth of the 
WQDderinl works; and were excited to bitter hostility 
against our Lord when they heard his doctrine; and 
scmtinized his miracles with eager deinre to detect a 
firaud. Yet diis people admit the miracles of Chi^st;^ 
to be notable and decisive; they ascribe them to 9 
siqwmataral power ; the impression made upon iheii' 
muids, contrary to their wishes and prejudices, is evi- 
dently that which undeniable miracles could al(»)e 
produce; their very endeavours to oppose and resist 
them, or to explain away the just inferences firom- 
them, proclaim aloud the truth of the supernatural 
(^teeatioBS. 

4. Further, our Lord's migh^ deeds include such 
SHBierDUS and various suspensions of the course of 
nature, as, under the circumstances, constitute the' 
most decisive pi^oof of miraculous agency. It was 
not one or two or three professed miracles^ with many 
fidhires and a long interval oi time between each, 
which were perfbrmed, but a great number^ wiUiout a 
tingle fothire, during the whole of our Lord's ministry. 
His life was a Hfe of miracles. '^ He went about 
doing good'' in the exertion of an abiding and imfail- 
ing miraculous power. More than fifty express in- 
stances are recorded^—whilst whole masses of them 
are registered iu such words as tbes^> ^' And Jesus^ 
went ^out Galilee healing all manner of sickness and 
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all manner of disease among the people ; and his fame 
went throughout all S3nia, and they brought unto 
him all the sick people that were taken with divers 
diseases and torments^ and those which were possessed 
with devils, and those which were lunatic, and those 
that had the palsy, and he healed them.'' And at 
^he close of his history St. John adds, " And many 
Qther signs truly did Jesus in the presence of his dis- 
ciples, which are not written in this book.'' 

Again, these miracles of our Lord were of every 
9ort; some less grand and stupendous, others more 
imposing. At one time he feeds an assembled mul- 
titude ; at another he heals the trembling woman that 
came behind him and touched the hem of his garment. 
His power was universal. At Jerusalem, in several 
parts of Judea and Galilee, in streets and villages, ^n 
synagogues, in private houses, in the streets, in high* 
ways, in different manners, and on every kind of occa-^ 
sion, did he perform his mighty works. Some with pre- 
paration and a solemn prediction of what he was about 
to do, as in the case of Lazarus, and the daughter of 
Jairus ; others without preparation and by accident, 
as we speak, as the widow's son at Nain.*<> Some, 
when attended by the multitudes, others when alone 
with the patient. Most of these works were performed 
at the earnest entreaty of a father, a mother, a master 
of a family, on behalf of persons whom they loved ; so 
that our Lord did not choose the subjects of his mira- 
cles, but displayed his power in cases where the atten- 
tion would DC most awakened, and the reality of the 
cures best ascertained. By this variety every attempt 
at explaining away the accounts is precluded. If 
some might overwhelm the senses of the beholders, 

10 In the one species of miracle, tbe raising from the dead, 
mark the gradations — the daughter of Jairus was just dead ana 
lay like one asleep — the widow's son had been dead some little 
time and was being carried to the tomb— ^Lazarus had been 
dead four days, and corruption had taken place. 
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ais the transfiguration and the ascension ; others were 
suhmitted to ihe most soher, deliherate contemplation 
— as the calming of the sea, the turning water into 
wine, the feeding the ^ve thousand. No fortuitous 
circumstances, no exaggeration, can solve the pheno- 
mena of miracles varied in every possible form, and 
which never in a single instance failed of their end. 

6. Consider, furUier, the miracles of which our 
Lord was the subject, as well as those which he him- 
self performed, for these come within the miraculous 
proofs of Revelation." He was conceived and bom 
W a direct, miraculous power. Three times during 
his life did a voice from heaven proclaim him to be 
die Son of God. At his death the rending of the 
Tail, the earthquake, the supernatural darkness, the 
opened graves, were divine attestations to his mission. 
The greatest of all miracles was his own resurrection 
from the dead. I say nothing of his divine knowledge 
of the hearts and thoughts of men; I omit the mira- 
culous fast of forty days ; I pass by various other 
demonstrations of superhuman operations. I confine 
myself to the remark that the distinct miracles I have 
mentioned, of which our Saviour was the subject, are 
calculated to strengthen our belief of a truly super- 
natural character in his own mighty works, and make 
it more credible. 

6. Then the wonderful works of Christ produced 
such permanent effects on those who were the subjects 
of them, as to prove their supernatural character. 
They were most of them performed, indeed, instanta- 
neously ; but the effects remained, and were submitted 
to every one^s observation. When Lazarus was raised, 
he did not merely move and speak, and die again ; 
or come forth out of the grave and vanish away. He 
returned to his family, and was visited by the Jews 
from motives of curiosity or malevolence. A momen- 

» This is one of the fine thoughts with which Franks* 
Lectozes abound. 
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ttLty efibet may be eslled In queatioii ; the sdid and 
Iflisdiig consequences of a cme, in the abiding h^th: 
of the individual, attest the finger of GoL 

7. Lastly, the miracles of the New Testament were 
done for a high and holy eaoA, an end worthy of the 
Almighty Creator, winch renders a snspensaon of the 
ordinary course of nature highly crediUe^ They wero- 
not wasted on any trivial occasion. They were not 
superfluous or unowned in their purpose* The wise 
and benevolent end was to ascertain the truth of a 
declaration of God's will ; to mark out the Saidoor of 
mankind fit»n all pretenders ; to give his accoontabki 
creatures a due assurance of a divine revelation— >sudL 
an end is unquestionably neither inconsistent with th^ 
divine wisdom, nor unbecoming the divine goodness^ 
So far as we can judge, some such interCsire^ce was 
absolutely necessan^ as an attestation to a reUgion^ 
sent ftom God. The extraordinary acts were pr^ 
cisely suitable to the extraordinaiy- occasion wnicit 
called for them. And to those who admit the beings 
and perfections of the Moral GoveriKNr of the umv^se* 
(and those only I address,) it must appear in th& 
highest degree probable that miracufeus works would 
attend the declaration of his will. With such positive 
evidence before us, then, the case is undoubted — Chi^ 
wonderful actions of the gospel history were afasohitdj. 
acnd palpably miraculous. 

Bui this leads ue to notice 

IIL That there was such a conneuon betw£BN 

THB8E MIRACLES AXD THE REUfilON TBEY AEE 

SAID TO ATTEST, as to prove satisfactodly that tkat 
religion was from God. 

1. For our Saviour and the ^jostles constantly wp* 
pealed to their mi^y wotks in proof of their mission. 
When John Baptist sent his disiaples to our Loci to 
inquire whether he wer^ the Messiah, he bid them re- 
turn and tell John what miracles they had witnessed^ 
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and what doctrine they had heard. To trace out the 
maimer of this proof, to follow onr Lord's various 
aigaments, to study ^e credentials of the gospel in- 
the goq>el itself, to read the Christian evidences as 
Jesus himself stated them, will give the most entire 
satfefaction to the candid mind. The progress of the 
proof — ^e wise and forcihle manner of onr Saviour's 
ammgement of it^-- the majesty, the compassion, the 
truth of his appeals, carry theur own conviction with 
them. Every time that we read the gospel, we are 
more struck with the matchless character of veracity 
i^>earmg in the furoofe which he adduced of his mis-^ 
son. At first he made scarcely any remarks on hisr 
miracles ; he performed them, sumI let them speak for 
themselves. Towards the close of his ministry, again, 
he wrought hut few mighty works, heeanse of the un- 
belief of the people. But between tliese periods, the 
intermixture of arguments and miracles, of aj^als to 
the heart and displays of divine power, form an irre- 
sistible evidence to every attentive mind, that hia 
doctrine was divine.'' 

% Moreover the miracles of our Lord had been 
predicted as the express evidence of the Messiah. A' 
long previous expectation had been excited, no roomf 
was left for conjecture either as to the agent or the 
design. The wonders of our Lord were not single^ 
uneoimected, unexplained prodigies, bat miracles per- 
formed in consequence of a design avowed long be** 
fore, and which ceased to be wtooght when that design 
was accomplished. The prophet Isaiah had nmrked 
oat the verv miracles whicn should designate tlie 
Messiah : ''Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, 
and the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped, then shall 
die lame man leap as the hart, and the tongue of the 
dumb shall sing.*' We shidl see the finser of pro-' 
pfaecy pointed to the Messiah still more clearly when 

>* Franks. 
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we come to the proper place ; but the predictions ful* 
filled in the miracles of our Lord, fix and designate 
and seal him as divinely commissioned of God, and 
as not only a prophet, but the Messiah and the Sa- 
yiour of the world. 

3. And surely we cannot fail to observe the ad- 
mirable fitness of this attestation to a divine religion. 
It is a manner of acting worthy of God. Let men 
reason to support their opinions ; let them establish 
their doctrines by a course of arguments — ^they have 
BO right to command the understanding of others. 
But for the Almighty God, it is not becoming that he 
should speak as a philosopher who disputes — no, he 
speaks as a Master who decides ; he supports his i^- 
ligion, not by arguments, but by deeds of omnipo- 
tence. His word is truth ; to oliey it is the duty of 
man — and what more worthy of God than to com- 
mand the obedience of man by visible acts attesting 
the homage which all nature pays him." Such a 
proof is level to the capacity of man as man. It is 
calculated to awaken the attention, and command the 
assent, and satisfy the doubts, and silence the objec- 
tions of persons of all classes and conditions. Such 
an attestation becomes the simplicity and imiversalily 
of revelation, and carries on it the genuine impress of 
the majesty of heaven. Miracles are the broad seal 
annexed by God himself to the grand charter of sal- 
vation in Jesus Christ. 

4. For it is further to be noted, that the miracles 
of Christianity were performed by those who had all 
other signs of a divine mission ; and therefore to whose 
doctrine implicit obedience was due, as to a commu- 
nication from God. The mighty works, however 
palpable and numerous, were not tne only credentials 
of our Lord and his apostles. Every thing else cor- 
responded. Dignity, simpHcity, disinterestedness, 

*' Frajssinous* Defense du Christianisiiie« 
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purity of life, holy instractions, bold rebukes of vice, 
ibrtitude, meekness, constancy unto death, were con- 
spicuous in the heavenly ambassadors. 

The gift of prophecy distinguished the same and no 
othei* persons. The miracles were acts of mercy, 
deeds of compassion and grace, exertions of goodness 
and piety. They were not disjointed wonders, but 
were harmoniou^y united with the other signs of a 
mission from heaven. You need not be told that the 
prodigies of heathenism, even if the facts be admitted,, 
and toe other means of solving the phenomena waived^^ 
(as the cures said to be performed by the emperor 
Vespasian, on which Hume rehes,) were done by 
persons who did not even pretend to a divine commis^ 
sion, and who exhibited not one single mark of the 
messengers of the Most High. 

5. The inference, therefore, from the miracles to the 
truth of Christianity is direct, forcible, conclusive : it 
speaks to every unprejudiced mind. The language 
of Nicodemus is the language of the unsophisticated 
conscience. '* We know that thou art a teacher come 
from God ; for no man can do these miracles which 
thou doest, except God be with him.'* The testimony 
of our senses is not a more satis&ctory evidence of the 
exbtence of external objects, than the scripture mira- 
cles are of a divine commission. When men bom 
blind suddenly received their sight, when multitudes 
were cured of the most desperate diseases by a touch 
or at a distance, when the dumb were made to speak, 
and the dead were raised, when devils were cast out, 
and confessed that Jesus was the Son of God, when 
all nature gave way, and started back at the command 
of Christ, surely no proof could be more decisive of 
the immediate presence of the God of nature — surely 
no language, not even an angel's voice, could proclaim 
more intelligibly, that God was revealing his will. 
Surely these wonderful works challenged imphcit 
obedience to the Sovereign of the universe, thus ex^ 
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ercising bis dominion of«r nature^^-^rst making tb« 
whole oreation bow and tremble and obey — and then 
delivering the record of his stupendous scl^me of ro-' 
demption to an awen^track world. 

6. Accordingly, the miracles of Christianky are so 
incorporated witb die instructions, as to oUige men to 
receive not only the religion generally, but aH the' 
doctrines it communicates, as of dime authority. It 
£s most reasonable to submit with unHnnted mth to 
all that was delivered by messengers dius commission- 
ed and accredited. The wcmderful actions which they 
performed are incorporated and intermingled with tl^ 
whole substance qf their doctrine, l^e actions with^ 
out the instructions are muntelli^ble. If the Ne^ 
Testament history and the New Testament miracles 
are entitled to credit, then all the New Testament 
doctrine is esktitled to the same. None of the super- 
natural works were performed for snbcnrdinate ends : 
they did not aim, like the heathen prodigies, to proTe 
the greater sanctity of an altar> or raise the credit (A 
an oracle, or establish the usage of some insignificant 
lite ; but they were performed as the great ends of 
the mission required, were involved in the most nth' 
portant doctrines, and were directed to the' develop^ 
ment of one vast scheme, the redemption of mankind. 

That men might ^' know that the Son of God hatli 
power on eartb to fo^^ve silis, he saith to the sick of 
the palsy,*' as our text particularly notes, ''Arise, 
take up thy bed, and go (iiy way into thine house.** 
That we people might learn that Christ came to des- 
troy the works of the devil, he expelled him from thtf 
bodies of the possessed. He was eyes to the blind, 
ears to the deaf, feet to the kme, and a father to the 
poor, in die literal sense, tbathe might afiford a pledge 
of the correspondent spiritual blessing. Those whom 
he healed, he suffered not to remain with him for the 
purpose of swelling his retinue, but bade them go to 
th^ friends, and <^ sin no more.'^ To assiore the 
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i^>6ide& of dxar-kitm siiccifas in pre«di^ ihe gos- 
fMy hejeneouragMl tkem h^ a tidraculcus dim^ht oi 
Mbbs to MUm liim, iad becwtie ^' fibers ^f raen,*' 
He teti^t the miivcr^ity of his i^digion, and liie vd* 
pxission of the Gentiles kilo his dmrch, hy punfyiiig 
^ outward court i9f the temple, «id drmng mit iii a 
miracidoiia xixKXaiiear the Jem^ t^^ He showed 

the power of faith/ bt^^enrotmg the barrdn %-^tive to 
ffeidaen deeaj anddeatmc^on* He etieoorc^^ tii^ 
tindd belief of his "disoi^s by eateao^ the teoopest. 
Those multkades whom he fed by a mirade, were 
ficst wearied and faint by a kmg attendance ^on his 
instroctions. Tkas were our Lotd'-s ^uflracies insepa- 
rably: coBBeeted with the revelation thiey wete designed 
to attesL*^ The same may be said of those performed 
by the aposdes ; ereiy thmg had a ieg»d to Lehigh 
w^etA of the misi^ion t the facts inyolte the doctrines, 
and oblige ns to reoeife them. 
• 7. We disserve, lastly, that though aU false I'di* 
gioBshave made some pretensions to wonderful works, 
vet tiwre never was a religion set up and established 
by miracles, but the religion of the bible. A series 
of wonderfiil works like that on which the mission of 
Christ rests, was never heard of since the world 

»« Biahop Van Mildert. 

»* I except, of toirrse, thaft t«Kgion, of which Chtifftidnity 
was the complement and ^jonsummation, and with which it 
formed one connected dirhie revelation, the legation of Moses. 

We hare already proved the authenticity and credibility of 
the books of l^e (3ld. Testament through l^e medium of tbose 
xif the New. Of the miracles which introduced the M6saic 
•economy, I need not say a word : t^e very same arguments 
"Vrfrieh support the Christian miracles, prove those of Moses. 
The ^cmr marks laid down by Leslie — that Diey were palpable 
-*«piiblicly performed-^commemorated by national monuments 
and vaages — and that these monuments and usages be^an at 
the very time when the mighty works were performed, «re 
perfectly conclusive. I will only add, that there is something 
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Mankind haTe> indeed, always expected that God 
irould reveal himself to them by worlong some things 
above the course of nature ; and therefore there never 
was any false reUgion set up, but it professed to be 
confirmed by jsome miraculous works or appearances j 
but these very attempts serve to set forth to greater 
advantage the undeniable miracles of the scripture. 

Mahomet wisely disclaimed the performance of 
miracles as a test of his divine mission ; and though 
he was not sparing in his account of sensible commu- 
nications ^m heaven, his own statements represent 
him as at once the object of them, and the sole witness. 

The prodigies of the heathen were few in number, 
were attested by no credible witnesses, were insulated 
and solitary wonders, were never submitted to the 
senses and examination of mankind, were at best ra- 
ther subjects of speculative curiosity, than matters 
with which any serious truth was connected. They 
totally differ from the miracles of Christ in all their 
leading features, as well as in their connexion, import, 
and final cause. Their foundation was chiefly rumour 
or fable ; the wonders themselves are easily resolved 
into natural causes; the persons who recorded them 

of greater magnificence in the Mosaic miracles — they were on 
a larger scale, and of holder features, in order to be handed 
down the hetter by indelible memorials, through those many 
centuries, during which written testimony by contemporary- 
authors was impossible. The miraculous passage of the Red 
Sea, the pillar of fire, the flaming summit of Sinai, the drying 
up of Jordan, the descent of the manna, the streams poured 
out from the smitten rock, the prostrate walls of Jericho, were 
miracles of that prodigious grandeur, as to stand forth palpa- 
bly from the scene, and to remain visible, as it were, from that 
remote age to the present. The milder and less stupendous, 
but not less divine, miracles of the New Testament, were at 
once more suitable to the genius of the religion, and more 
adapted, so to speak, to a learned period, when contemporary 
WTitings could hand down with ease to future ages the authen- 
tic records of the minutest divine operations. 
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lived at a remote age and in a distant country. Be- 
sides/ there is no proof that any of these religions was 
set up in the first instance by means of these alleged 
supernatural works. Not a single miracle can be 
named that was ever offered as a test of any of these 
religions before it was established. Their miracles 
were appendages, not proofs; and the reception of 
them was the effect, not the cause of a belief in the 
religion with which they were connected.'* 

The Christian doctrine looks down on these pre- 
tences from the glorious height on which it stands. 
The conviction of the probability of miracles for attest- 
ing the divine will, in the minds of all who admit the 
being and providence of God> prepared the way ; and 
the miseraole impotency of all false religions in their 
pretences to them, left the whole field unoccupied for 
the clear and undoubted miraculous operations which 
usher in the scripture revelation. They stand as the 
single series of divine works, to attest the single series 
of divine communications which was ever made to 
man. 

And here let ns observe, that, as imder the head of 
the Authenticity, we found that the Christian books 
were the only records professing to contain a divine 
revelation written by the first teachers of that revela- 
tion, and submitted to the examination of mankind ; 
and as again under the head of the CredibiUty of those 
books, we discovered that no accoimt of the admitted 
facts of Christianity was ever given but the narrative 
therein contained ; so now, under the head of Mira- 
culous operations, we see that no other religion was 
ever attempted to be established in the first instance 
by miracles, but the religion of the bible. Thus so- 
litary, in unapproachable dignity, stands the proof of 
the gospel. 

>* The above remarks, with a slight variation, apply to the 
miraculous works ascribed to the Koman Catholic Saints. 
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* I. Afe jwk not tben oanmced^ &r I must paas on 
b[i the coifCLusiOK, bj tbe 8taleii»nts kid befiBve 
y«a? I aUivss the docile and sinocre. Does not 
the impvessioa left on jovr miods hj the leview {£ 
the Christian mmclaB, tcBBBMe dtat which wits pio*- 
dnced on the moltttndtt in whose pieaeiiGe they v^e 
first wnm^it? Yes, all jovr wevioas heskatioii mk 
doabts are dispersed. Yon wel the fosce of tralh. 
Yon are *' astiminhnd heTtnid measnie.'' You " gk^ 
iify God," with the people m our text, '^jsaying. We 
jnerer saw it on tins fiidliion.'' Yoa bear witness to 
the grace and power and divine mission of theSon of 
God. 

The iinpiiessiony the first dictate of the uosophisd* 
tatted conscience, Slanguage of the heart of sMin> on 
leading die muravdes of Christ, Is, '' Thou art the Son 
of God, Thou art the King of IsnieL This is the 
ffTophet that should come into the world. He hadi 
done aU things wilL'' We haye probably, now qnite 
as strong evidence oi the diTine miracles as the first 
Christians. We ha?e not seen them indeed witb oor 
eyes, and so the sensible proof cannot be so lively, 
Mt other parts <^ the (kmonstzation ave more ckar 
to us. The concnrring marks of the Messiahship of 
-Christ are mcne disdnct; the direct miracnloiis d»- 
ractear of the wonderfid wwks is betii» neeogniBed. 
Those doubts, for instance, whidi .arose fixmLUie i»k 
tions of magic, of the occult powers of nature, sgad the 
•ageocy of eyil spirits, are passed away ; and with the 
■boghter l^t (^ modem philosophy and science, we 
<liatingnish far more decisively themkacles of Christ 
firam we cndinary course of God's jHPOYidence. 

n. Let. us, then, yield to the conviction .which 
these miracles are designed to produce. I^ us pray 
to God for his grace that we may renounce aU inter- 
fering prejudices and appetites, and submit imre- 
servedly to the Christian doctdne. Miraoles only 
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serve to introduce the ' Saviour, to Verify Iris doctrine, 
and then to send us his promises, his warnings, his 
encouragements. Miracles cannot give a right dis- 
position of heart. That mu^ he sought fbr from the 
Holy Spirit, whom our risen Lord poured out upon 
his church. We have great cause to fear for ouarselves. 
If we harden our hearts to the voice of conscience, no 
arguments can convince, no moral proofs suhdiie. It 
is prohahle that external evidences to miracles could 
WOT* he stronger than ours actually are, consideiing 
the nature and circumstances of man as a responsible 
creature.'^ But this is notiiing if the heart be fixed 
on the world and sensual pleasure ; if the will be de- 
bauched by vice ; if the understanding be perverted 
and btinded by pride and conceit. 

Let the example of the heathen philosophers at the 
time of our Lord, be a Warning to us. For what did 
Tacitus and Suetonius and Seneca and Pliny know of 
the Chrisdan doctrine ? What conviction did the 
miraculous works of Christ produce on their minds ? 
** The preaching of the cross was foolishness" to them. 
In their proud search after wisdom, and their con- 
tempt of the whole Jewish nation, they looked not 
beyond the surface. ITiey examined notlung with 
candour and seriousness. They never approached 
the Christian question. They dismissed it, so far as 
they heard of it by nunour, as unworthy their regard. 
With the same spirit as the modem Hterary unbeliever, 
they gave no heed to the divine message, bestowed no 
pains on ascertaining its truth, and lived and died in the 
gross and miserable bondage of their vices and igno- 
rance. Such is the tendency of pride in the fallen 
heart of man. Let us guard against the first ap- 
proaches to such a state of mind. Let us be led by 
the miracles to a serious study of the Scriptures, that 

*^ Penrose. 

VOL. I. ^ 
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we may see the doctrine of a crucified Lord to be 
" the power of God and the wisdom of God.^' 

III. But we must not rest in a formal adherence 
to the Christian faith. The example of the Jews may 
warn us against this opposite, but not less dangerous, 
evil. They were near the Saviour. They saw his 
miracles. They received, at the time, the deepest 
impression of his divine mission. They knew and 
acknowledged, at first, that he was the Christ the 
Saviour of the world. But as our Lord afberwaids 
developed his character and doctrine, as he rebuked 
the vices of the Scribes and Pharisees, condemned 
their traditions, exposed their hypocrisy, expounded 
the spiritual nature of his kingdom, and called them 
to repentance and conversion, they Began to hate his 
person and steel their hearts' against his most decisive 
miraculous works. They persuaded themselves that 
he opposed their law, which they well knew to be 
divine. They attributed his miracles to evil spirits. 
They tempted him by cavils, and watched for his 
words that they might accuse him. They persisted 
in their unbelief, till that came upon them which was 
spoken of by the prophets, " By hearing ye shall hear 
and shall not understand ; and seeing ye shall see and 
shall not perceive. For this people's heart is waxed 
gross, and their ears are dull of hearing, and their 
eyes have they closed : lest at any time they should 
see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and should 
understand with their heart, and should be converted, 
and 1 should heal them." 

That you may avoid this awful state, jrield now to 
the conviction which calls you to heaven. Open wide 
the gate, so to speak, that the truth may enter in. 
Close your ears to vain objections, and your hearta to 
corrupt pleasures, and give yourselves up to prepa- 
ration for the doctrine of Christ. " Now is tne ac- 
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« 

cepted time, now is the day of salvation.^' The 
glorious apparatus of miracles hrings you up to the 
teet of Christ. There fall prostrate. There confess 
your sins. There implore his mercy. There renounce 
every criminal passion. There supplicate the inward 
influences of grace. There enter upon new resolutions 
of obejring the religion you profess, and acting on the 
evidences you have received. Rememher, the higher 
you rise in privileges, the lower will he your fall, if 
you^ ahuse or neglect them. The knowledge you 
have been blessed with, cannot but bring with it a 
correspondent accountableness. Call to mind the 
doom of those cities in which our Lord's mightiest 
deeds had been performed — '* Woe unto thee, Cho- 
razin ! woe unto Jbee, Bethsaida ! for if the mighty 
works which were done in you, had been done in Tyre 
and Sidon, they would have repented long ago in 
sackcloth and ashes. But I say unto you, it shall be 
more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon at tne day of judg- 
ment, than for you. And thou, Capernaum, which 
art exalted unto heaven, shalt be brought down to 
hell : for if the mighty works which have been done 
in thee, had been done in Sodom, it would have re- 
mained unto this day.'' *' 

May God grant that the blessed purj^ose of our 
Lord's miracles may be fulfilled in our humiliation J 

and salvation ! For this is their high end — '* These 
things were written that ye might beUeve that Jesus 
is the Son of God, and tnat believing ye might have 
life through his name.'' 

•8 St. Matthew xi. 21— ?3. 
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LECTURE Vin. 

PROPHECY. 
2 Peter i. 16—21. 

For we have not followed cunningly, devised fableSy 
when we made known unto you the power and 
coming of our Lord Jems Christy but were eye- 
witnesses of his majesty. For he received from 
God the Father honour and. glory, when there 
came such a voice to him from the es^cellent glory, 
This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased. 
And this voice which cam^from heaven we heard, 
when we were with him in the holy mount. We 
have also a more sure word of prophecy ; where- 
unto ye do well that ye take heed, as unto a light 
that shineth in a dark place, until the day dawn, 
and the day-star arise in your hearts : Knowing 
this first, that no prophecy of the Scripture is of 
any private interpretation. For the prophecy came 
not in old time by the will of man : but holy men 
of God spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost. 

In the last lecture, we considered the proof of the 
divine authority of the Christian religion, derived 
from the miracles which were wrought in attestation 
of it. 

We now proceed to consider the second great branch 
of the same proof, that from prophecy; the nature 
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and importance of which are fully developed in the 
words of the text. It will he recollected, that the 
state of our general argument is this. We have 
abundantly proved the authenticity and ceedibi- 
LiTY of the hooks of the New Testament, and hy them 
estabMshed those of the Old. Indeed, the former are 
built upon the latter, and recognize them in almost 
eyety page. 

We have also demonstrated the divine autho- 
rity, of the New Testament from the evidence of 
miracles ; which includes again the divine authority 
of the Old. For Christianity is the completion of 
the religion of Moses ; his miracles, doctrine, and le- 
gation, are repeatedly and solemnlv attested hy our 
Saviour and his apostles, and declared to he from 
God. 

The Old and New Testapients, therefore, are true ; 
the sacred hooks are all genuine, and were severally 
published at the time when they profess to have heen — 
the facts occurred as they are tJLere stated ; every thing 
may be fully credited, so far as the historical question 
goes. Moreover, the religion contained in the Holy 
oeriptures is proved to he of divine authority, to the 
extent of the' evidence which miracles afford. 

We now come to the second proof of this divine 
authority, arising from the clear and undouhted pro- 
phecies which have heen fulfilled, and are now fulfill^ 
ing hefore the eves of men, in the events and revolu- 
tious of the world. ^ 

A proof this of surprising force, and as much dis^ 
playing the interposition of Almighty God as miracles. 
Nay, more so — ^not as to the truth of the interposition, 
but as to the extent and prominence of the display of 
the divine attrihutes. Miracles are proofs chiefly of 
the omnipotence of God ; hut prophecy exhihits also 
the foreknowledge, the omniscience, the wisdom, the 
truth, the moral sovereignty of the supreme Governor 
of the world. 
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The argument arising from prophecy follows that 
from miracles. Prophecy is designed not to give im- 
mediate conviction — its very nature forhids that — ^but 
to lay in the materials of conviction, for those who 
should witness the accomplishment of its predictions. 
Miracles, therefore, being a direct, independent evi- 
dence of a divine communication, and waiting for no 
remote fulfilment, were the fit attestation, in the first 
instance, of a revelation from heaven. The Law was 
introduced on the evidence of miracles: but wheil 
Moses had proved his own commission by these im- 
mediate credentials, he delivered predictions of a 
greater Prophet ; which, concurrinff with those of the 
patriarchs, and leading on to the whole series of pre- 
dictions which designated the person of the Saviour, 
and the nature of his kingdom, made the evidence 
from prophecy essential to the future ages of the 
Church. The Jews being in possession of a religion 
attested by miracles, wouTd have still adhered to it, 
unless something in that very religion had taught 
them to look for a new dispensation at the coming of 
their Messiah. To them, therefore, prophecy was 
indispensable; and accordingly our Lord not only 
performed miracles as a prophet of God, but professed 
to be the Messiah foretold in the Jewish scriptures. 
The fulfilment of the predictions, therefore, relating 
to the Messiah, furnished the appropriate confirmation 
of all those claims which rested on our Lord's miracles 
ajid doctrine. Thus, as our text observes, we have 
*' the word of prophecy" made more sure. 

Prophecy also is important to the Christian church, 
as a perpetual testimony to the truth of divine reve- 
lation, both in the predictions already accomplished 
in the person of Christ, and in the history of the 
Jewish people and neighbouring nations ; and in the 
gradual fulfilment of those extended chronological 
predictions which embrace, all the succession of events^ 
to the end of time. 
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The prophetical argument of course requires a more 

etient attention than that derived from miracles, 
iracles were palpahle, instant^ direct appeals to the 
omnipotent God, suhject to the immediate senses, the 
eyes, and ears of man : prophecy requires time, and 
a cautious and minute comparison of the language of 
the sacred oracles with the correspondent fulfilments 
The argument is of a slower growth and a longer 
period ; hut when fairly estahhshed, hrings in all the 
perfections of Deity in attestation of a mvine revela- 
tion : it is a standing miracle. 

And if the prophecies are found to he pronounced 
by the same persons, and for the support of the same 
doctrines and no other, as were supported by the mi- 
raculous operations — ^that is, if those who wrought the 
miracles deUvered the predictions; and those wht) 
delivered the predictions performed the miracles, the 
result in point of evidence is the more triumphant. 

Let us now proceed to consider this evidence of 
scriptural prophecy in its general features and 
SCHEME ; and then let us give a specimen of the 

ACTUAL AND CLEAR FULFILMENl' OF ITS PREDIC- 
TIONS BEFORE THE EYES OF MANKIND. 

We shall confine ourselves to the first of these di- 
visions on the present occasion. We shall here begin 
by laying down a definition of prophecy — we shall 
then point out its vast extent — the imion and harmony 
of all its parts in the person of the Saviour — the infi- 
nite wisdom apparent in the contrivance and arrange- 
ment of these parts — the divine commission and 
unimpeachable moral conduct of the persons who 
delivered the several predictions — ana the impor- 
tant practical uses which prophecy has subserved, 
and still subserves, in the church. These particulars 
constitute what we may call the general features, or 
scheme of divine prophecy. 

I. Scriptural prophecy is the declaration 
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BEFOREHAND OF SUCH EVENTS AS CAN BE KNOWN 

ONLY TO THE OMNISCIENT GoD. It implies the 
undoubted prediction of fuixtre and often remote oc- 
currences, dependent on the contingencies of huinan> 
affairs^ and frequently on the character and conduct 
of persons at the time unborn; so as distinctly to- 
mark the foresitrht and sovereignity of the infinitely 
wise and powe^l Creator a^d Governor of tife 
world. 

The conjectures which the most sagacious of man- 
kind may venture to indulge with respect to futurity, 
are, as we all know, few and hazardous ; and are only 
rarely confirmed, and then ve«y partially, by events; 
The oracles of the heathen were of this kind; they 
were merely, as our text expresses it, " cunningly de-: 
vised fables,^* designed to soothe the immediate appre- 
hensions of men as to some peiiding conderh, calcu-j 
lated to gratify the depraved passions of earthly 
rulers and conquerors, ana aiming at the advancement 
of those who dehvered them, to wealth, authority, or 
reputation. They were couched, mdi^eover, in loose 
and ambiguous language ; were very seldom accom- 
pUshed ; and tbeui perh^s, by some di^raceful play 
upon terms. They were Uttle more than tbe guesses 
of jugglers and fortime-tellers.^ 

Divine prophecy is no " cunningly devised fable ; 
— it came not at any time by the will of man.*' It is 
the clear prediction of important events connected with 
the salvation of mankind; events so numerous, so 
circumstantially marked out, so entirely beyond the 

1 When Croesus consulted the oracle at Delphi, relative to 
hiA intended war against the Persians, he received the fbllow- 
ing reply : Kpouros *A\w ^ic^as fieya\riv «y>xvv icctra^utrci i 
*' Croesus crossing the Halys, shall destroy a great empire." 
This he naturally interpreted of his overcoming the Persians. 
He was himself conquered, and lost his empire. The jug- 
gling oracle, however, by the ambiguity, saved its credit— 
Ijlerod. lib. i. c. 53 ; Suidas, iii. 3Q2; H. Homb, i. 4. § 3. 
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reach of human conjecture, iemd delivered'by persons* 
designated by such undoubted credentials to the sa-' 
cred function^ as to cany upon it the impress of> 
divine prescience and wisdom — " Prophecy came not» 
of old time (margin, at any time) by the will of man; 
but holy men of God apake as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost/' 

II. The EXTENT of scriptural prophecy is vast in 
various points of. view. Its records occupy a lai^ 
portion of the volume of inspiration. It began to be 
uttered when man fell ; and ceased not till the close 
of the Jewish di^>ensatioai. At the birth of our Lord 
it broke forth again, and sunk only with the last ac- 
cents on the lips of the last of the apostles. 

Its parts are distributed over the various dispensa- 
tions of religion lor four thousand years. Guilty man 
was not tlmist out of paradise, till prophecy had 
whispered some hope of a future Saviour. Predictions 
of the flood preceded that tremendous judgment; and 
a prophetic declaration that the deluge should not re- 
torn, accompanied its cessation. 

The call of Abraham was attended vdth a prophe- 
tical axmunciation of the land of promise, and the seed 
in whom all nations should be blessied. 

Jacob, on his dying couch, foretold the increase of 
bis sons, the twelve patriarchs ; and the continuance 
of the lawgiver in Judah till the advent of Shiloh. 

After the long-predicted bondage of Egypt, pro* 
pbccy rekindled its torch, pointed out the " prophet 
Kke unto Moses y" and then sketched the most remote 
events of the Jewish story ; wlulst Job and the un- 
willing testimony of Balaam came in about the same 
time, to testify of the future Redeemer, and of the star 
that was to arise out of Jacob. 

After a cessation of prophecy, from the time of 
Moses, of about four hundred years, Samuel arose,* 

»B.C. 1451^1056. 
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amidst tlie decay of leligiofa and the extreme comip- 
tion of the priesthood, the first of a new series of 
divine messengers. The age of prophecy, emphati- 
cally so termed, now hegan. David came first and 
toned his harp. The remarkable prophet Jonah ' fol- 
lowed ; then Hosea, Amos, and Micah ; who led on 
the choir of the greater prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
and EzekieL 

The latter of these accompanied the Jewish people 
to Babylon,^ where Daniel arose and spake of the 
seventy weeks reaching imto Mesaah the Prince. 
Haggai and Zechariah aroused the languid nation on 
their return, and Malachi* announced the herald of 
the Saviour. 

As a pause of four himdred years intervened after 
the death of Moses, so did a like pause hush every 
whisper of prophecy till Christ our Lord arose — 
ushered in, according to the prophetic declarations, 
by his pecursor, John Baptist, and predicted the 
destruction of the Jewish city, and the dissolution of 
their poHty. His blessed doctrine St Paul followed 
first, and then St John,' taking up the strain of 
Daniel, expanding the visions which he had recorded, 
and pronouncing the predictions which have been ful- 
filling ever since, in tne events of the world. 

Thus extensive in point of time, prophecy was 
not less so in respect of the dispensations which 
it subserved, the objects which it embraced, the 
MODES of its being communicated, and the periods 
of its fulfilment The nations bordering on Judea, 
the greatest heathen states, the succession of empires 
as connected with the church, the punishment of 
guilty individuals and of kingdoms— events near and 
remote — ^were the objects of prophetic vision. The 
writers of the prophecies were of every different class ; 

« B. C. 975—862. * B.C. 606. 

* B. C. 396. « A. D. 96. 
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some kin^ or princes, others patriarchs and heads of 
tribes, otners prophets or priests, others legislators, 
others shephenls or fishermen. Their natural abili- 
ties, education, habits, and employments, were exceed- 
ingly dissimilar. They received the divine commu- 
nications, by various methods — ^voices firom heaven, 
dreams, visions, angelic messages, direct impressions 
of the sacred Spirit. They wrote laws, history, odes, 
devotional exercises, doctrines, and controversy. 

Moreover, the various usages and rites, the institu- 
tions and persons connected with the worship of God, 
the princes raised up to rule over the people, the very 
land in which they reposed as their inheritance, were 
prophetical symbols of future blessings. EveiT thing 
was pregnant with the prescient spirit unaer the 
former Testament. 

It is quite obvious that this wide range and prodi- 
gious extent ffives to the argument from prophecy, 
when verified by the respective fulfilments, an impor- 
tance and sublimity, a sort of impress of divine mag- 
nificence, which surpasses all we could have conceiveo. 
We have not one or two oracular declarations, but a 
whole system of predictive grandeur running through 
"every period of tune, and stretching on to the con- 
summation of all things.^ 

ni. Then the union and harmony of all its 
PARTS in the person and salvation of our Lord, as its 
CENTRE POINT, increases the proof of divine prescience. 
It was not indeed necessary to the establishment of a 
divine revelation, that a connexion should subsist be- 
tween the various and widely spread ramifications of 
prophecy. The foretelling of any distant and uncon- 
nected events would have attested the Christian reli- 

^ It if impossible to make this fully apparent to any but 
the ■erious student, who has really read the Bible with atten- 
tioD. To others, the references ot this branch of our argument 
most appear confused^ 
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gion. But it hto pleased Grdd to keep one grand end 
in view, to unite the scattered rays of ligbt in one 
bright and icefulgent object, the person and kingdom' 
of tne Messiah. 

When the apostle sums up in the text the prophetic 
r^cordsj he says, he had ''made known the power 
and coming ot Christ '" and in a similar passage in 
his first epistle, he describes the prophets as ** testify-^ 
ing beforehand the sufferings of Christ and the glory 
that should follow.'* The " testimony of" or con- 
cerning " Jesms,*' says St. John, in his Apocalypse; 
" is the spirit of prophecy** — the scope, end, consum-' 
mation of it. '' To him give all the prophets witness,** 
is the language of St. Paul. And our Lord himself 
said to the Jews, '' Search the Scriptures, for in them 
ye think ye have eternal life, and they are they that 
testify of me.** And, *' beginning at Moses and all 
title prophets, he expounded unto his disciples in all 
the scriptures, the things concerning himself.*' 

- The first coming of Christ is the centre of one great 
division ; the second coming of Christ comprehends* 
the other. Remote as w«re the times when the pro- 
phecies were delivered, and unconnected as the diving 
messengers frequently were with each other, they are? * 
all found to illustrate one design, and that design thei: 
most dignified, the most beneficent, the most impor- 
tant fiD man, the most glorious to God which could be 
propounded. From the primeval promise in paradise, 
to tie last of the apocal3^tic visions, one theme, one 
mighty subject prevails; not always prominent, but 
always to be collected by a careful examination of the 
several particulars, their dependence on each other, 
and their reference to one common end. The entire 
riches of the prophetical inspiration are poured at the 
feet of the Son of God. A spirit of prophecy pervad- 

ng all time, attaching itself to one person, and pro- 
claiming the progress and accomplishment of one 
purpose of exuberant grace, gives an attestation to 
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ibe Christian religion so sablime, so irresi^ible^ as at 
once to convince the judgment and captivate the 
heart.* 

. IV. The INFINITE WISDOM apparent in the con- 
trivance and arrangement of its parts, in subservience 
to this one great end, is a further evidence of a divine 
hand in the prophecies of the Scriptures. St. Paul, 
accordingly, on tne contemplation of one branch only 
of the great scheme, assures us that ** unto the prin- 
cipaUties and powers in the heavenly places is made 
known by the church the manifold — multiform, varie- 
gated-^wisdom of God." A similar sentunent is 
expressed bv St. Peter, in the passage of his first 
epistle, to which I have already referred, and which 
b an appendage, as it were, of my text. After reci- 
ting the solicitude of the ancient prophets to '* search 
what and what manner of time the Spirit of Christ 
4rhich was in them did signify, when it testified be- 
forehand the sufferings of Christ, and the glory that 
Bhould follow"-^the apostle adds in terms, bnef in- 
deed, but sublime beyond expression, " which things 
the angels desire to look into." 
. In £i8 respect the argument firom prophecy differs 
widely from that from miracles. Miracles, though 
permanent in their effects, are in themselves brief sus- 
pensions of the general laws of nature, subject at once 
to the eyes and ears and other senses of all who wit- 
ness them, and, therefore, exacting the instant assent 
of the beholder. The more clear and sudden and 
surprising miracles are, the better they accomplish 
theur end, that of proving a direct divine interposition. 
Not so the word of prophecy. The argument here 
arises, as we have ahreaay intimated, firom a patient 

• See Bishop Hurd, to whom, and Bishops Sherlock and 
Honley, I neea not say, I am much indebted in this depart- 
ment of the argument. Mr. Davison's imcomparable work has 
abo gTMttly luded me throughout this lecture. 
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comparison of the prediction with the fulfihnent^ from 
a consideration of a variety of small and^ apparently, 
trifling coincidences^ from a careful examination of all 
the records of history, and from a study of the entire 
scheme by an analysis of its parts. Tne more there- 
fore of wisdom there is developed in tins scheme, the 
higher the proof of divine interference. 
. And what language can describe the infinite con- 
trivance of the prophetical word P The difficulties to 
be overcome were many and insuperable, except to 
the divine mind. A direct and imveiled discovery of 
futurity would not have been prophecy, but the dis- 
closure of the " secret things which belong unto the 
Lord our God.** Such a discovery might have ex- 
cited a perilous curiosity, might have opened a door 
to the charge of collusion on the part of some of those 
who now unconsciously have fulfilled the divine de- 
clarations ; and would have been altogether inconsis- 
tent with the uniform order of Grod*s moral govern- 
ment of his rational and accountable creatures. Man 
could not have comprehended the mighty plan, and 
much less have fitly executed it. 

On the other hand, if too dark a gloom had shroud- 
ed the divine predictions ; if the time and persons and 
age and place on which the fulfilments were to fall, 
had not been marked, and marked definitely and 
clearly, the whole argument would have lost its force. 

Further, it pleased God to appoint that four thou- 
sand years should elapse between the fall of man and 
the advent of the Messiah ; that the advance of light 
and ^ace from the first dawn to the meridian day 
should be gradual, through successive measures of 
communication, under different dispensations ; that 
the temporal condition of the ancient church should 
be exposed to enemies and dangers, and be more than 
once brought to apparent destruction by oppression 
and captivity. 

Now to meet all these various exigencies, was a task 
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which only God himself could accomplish in a pro- 
phetical revelation. And it is accomplished in a 
manner which it is impossihle for the hmnan mind 
sufficiently to admire. There is an intermixture of clear 
and obscure predictions ; there are topics of conso- 
lation plentimlly scattered throughout the prophetic 
revelations; there is a gradual development of the 
person and kingdom of me future Messiah ; there is 
an adaptation of the different sets of prophecies to the 
several dispensations of God's will; and there are 
intermediate and partial accomplishments of them in 
temporal and civil deliverances granted to the Jewish 
people, which attested the truth of their prophecies to 
successive ages. 

All this bears the very image and impress of a 
heavenly wisdom. " The prophecy came not of old 
time by the will of man ;'' nor does it admit " of any 
private interpretation" — from the fancy of an indivi- 
dual, or the opinions of the prophet himself, or the 
mere letter of the prediction apart from the system to 
which it belongs. Every prophecy has its own pre* 
cise and determinate meaning, fixed by the wisaom 
of that presiding Spirit by whom it was dictated, and 
to b^ gathered irom a comparison of all the parts of 
the great scheme with each other, and with tne cor- 
responding events of Providence. A few prophecies 
indeed are unveiled minutely, and at once dir^t us 
to the precise occurrences or persons in which they 
are accomplbhed. The duration of the captivity in 
Babylon, the name of Cjnrus, the deliverer ; the pre- 
cis time of the advent of Messiah, and many parti- 
culars as to his birth and sufferings, are described 
with the minuteness of historical narrative. But the 
prophecies generally were tempered with less clear 
predictions ; were composed partly of temporal and 
partly of spiritual blessings ; looked forward, through 
intermediate accomplishments, to their ultimate and 
most complete design; stopped sometimes on their 
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inarcli to console the dhurch with lii^ant assurances, 
and then directed their coiurse onward to distant and 
more spiritual hlessings ; communicated, in a word, 
near and urgent benefits as pledges of remote and 
eternal ones. 

Thus the promise of Canaan made to Abraham, 
was a pledge of the prophetic seed *' in whom all 
nations were to be blessed ;" and when accomplished, 
lighted up the hopes of the faithful in expecting that 
seed. Thus Moses was a figure of that greater pro- 
phet, whose grace was to supersede his economy. 
The kingdom of David was thus a figure of tlie domi- 
nion of the eternal son of David. The deUverances 
from Egypt and Babylon were types of spiritual re^ 
demption : and the judicial destruction of Jerusalem 
and of the Jewish polity, a symbol of the final judg- 
ment.' 

In this way the prophetic scheme, in its progress^ 
illustrates itself, ana its parts prepare for and sustain 
each other. The fulfilment of the civil and temporal 
predictions, were the pledges and credentials of the 
accomplishment of the spiritual, in the first coming of 
the Messiah ; whilst, again, these last support the cre- 
dit of those which relate to his second advent Ib this 
manner the prophecies were so far veiled, as to disap- 
point a vain curiosity before their accomplishment; 
andiM) far clear as to be perfectly unambiguous after- 
wards ; whilst the several particulars are so scattered 
over the sacred canon, as to reward the humble and 
diligent student, and him only, with the most satisfac- 
tory conviction of the divine intention pervading the 
whole. 

And this is the explanation of what has been very 
•properly termed the double sense of prophecy, that is, 
of predictions bearing a temporary and near, as well 

Vetus Testamentum rect6 sentientibus, prophetia est 
Novi Testamenti. Austin, contr. Faust I.^r. in Hurd. 
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as a spiritual and remote^ import afid adcomplisliment. 
31»s two-fold applicatz0ii marks a ^vine contrivance. 
They are not ambigiKms or fanciful ipeanihgs^ the 
firivate interpretations of men; but both descriptions 
of hiessmgs were in the design of the Almighty^ and 
^e one was intended as the t3rpe and vehicle of the 
other. These are," as Lord Bactfn findy speaks, 
^' the springing and 'gfermbiant accompKshments/* 
throng^ont many ages; though the light and ful- 
O60S of them refer to some one age/' 

^* For these ends,'' observes Bishop Hurd, " the 
vas^- of symbolical language (the ordinary poetical 
stjle of toe eastern nations) was peculiarly adapted. 
The successive scheme of Providence could only be 
signified together, in a mode of language that con- 
tracted or enlarged itself as the occasion required. A 
fignn^ve style is so poper to that end, that we can 
seante^ conceive how it could be accomplished by 
any other. For none but this hath fold and drapery 
enough, if I may so speak, to invest the greater sub- 
ject ; while yet (so complying is the texture of (his 
expre8non)>it readily adapts itself to the less consi- 
derable, which it ennobles only, not disfigures. It i* 
the ordinary, accustomed dress of the one ; and the 
robe of state for the other." 

And if the double sense and the symbolical style 
serve also to cast an intentional obscurity' over 
much of the prophecies, (that very obscurity 
wkich the immensity of the plan, the nature of the 
snhiect, and the moral genius of the revelation to 
whidi prophecy belongs, rendered expedient,) this 
still further marks a foresight inimitable by human 
art or prudence. 

That many branches of the prophetic scriptures, 
and nsuch of its general scope, are sufficiently perspi* 
cuooB even to the world at large, is manifest from me 
indignation which the bitterest adversaries of Chris- 
danity have betrayed. The objections of the modem 

VOL. I. O 
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Jew, admit all our chief predictions to be applicable 
to the Messiah, though they deny that our Jesus was 
he ; that is, they admit the predictions to be suffici- 
ently intelligible. The prophecies concerning the 
four empires of the world, and that of the destruction 
of Jerusalem, were so well understood by Porphyry 
and Juhan the apostate, in the third and foiirth cen- 
tury of the Christian sera, as to induce theni to make 
different, but equally resolute, attempts to weaken and 
overturn their authority. The hardy assertions of 
modem unbelievers,*" that parts of the prophecies were 
composed after the events, are the most striking con- 
cessions which adversaries can make. These involun- 
tary witnesses admit the prophetic inspiration ; and at 
once silence all objections on the ground of their 
obscurity. 

On the other hand, the rash and eager curiosity of 
too many persons in every age to pry into unfulfilled 

Predictions, and the gross follies into which they have 
een betrayed, serve to show that if much larger mea- 
sures of light had been thrown over the contexture of 
them, all the evils and confusion which we before ad- 
verted to, would have arisen. These opposite testi- 
monies proclaim, with a loud voice, the infinite wisdom 
and contrivance of the divine system. 

V. Nor is THE CHARACTER OF THE PROPHETS 

themselves a consideration of small moment. 

We observed, when we were speaking of the evi- 
dence derived from miracles, that tliey were performed 
by persons who had every other sign of a divine com- 
mission. A similar observation may be made here. 

Our sacred prophets were not, Hke the heathen 
priests, the creatures of a base polytheism, driving a 
gainful trade, and communicating their oracles only 
occasionally, and upon the inducement of large gifts, 

*® Bolingbroke, Voltaire, &c. 
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without any holy doctrine, any connected purpose, or 
any one sign of a divine authority, either in them- 
selves or in the rehgion which they supported. No. 
The characters of Abraham and Jacob; of Moses 
and Samuel; of Isaiah and Jeremiah; and of the 
prophets of the succeeding age, proved that they were 
** holy men of God, who spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghosf 

1. They had a solemn mission and call known by 
all the nation. " The word of the Lord came" to 
them. They were set apart to the prophetical function. 
The mantle of the dying seer fell on the survivor. 

2. They were men of sincere and elevated personal 
piety. Their holy Uves became their office, and gave 
assurance of the inspiration with which they spake. 
Balaam and Caiaphas were indeed of a different cha- 
racter ; but they are branded with the divine repro- 
bation ; and leave the sincere devotion of Samuel, aiid 
Moses, and David, and the other prophets, the more 
illustrious. 

3. Their prophecies were but a small part of their 
general instructions ; the great body of their doctrine 
was designed to teach the people all ihe practical parts 
of a divine religion — a religion the most pure, the 
most elevated, the most beneficent — as far above all 
other instructions ever given by man, as the Lord 
whom they served was superior to the idols of the 
heathen. They proclaimed the being and providence 
of God ; they exposed the pretensions of the Pagan 
deities ; they put the truth of their mission on the 
footing of their declarations, and dared the false pro- 
phets to the prediction of futurity ; they called men to 
Tepentance, conversion, and newness of heart; and 
they proffered the merciful promises of pardon and 
grace. In the midst of this course of doctrine, and 
m order to encourage the people to yield to it, they 
delivered their sacred oracles of a Saviour to come. 

4. Moreover, their messages were often of the 

02 
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most distressing nature to their personal feelings, and 
the most obnoxious to the kings and princes of Israd 
and Judah. They were the pastois, and monitors^ 
and reprovers of the great and powerloL *' Lamen- 
tation, and mourning, and woe, were often written 
within and withont'* the pophetic scroll. The o&es 
of Nathan, and Chid, and Elijah, and Jeremiah, and 
Amos, compelled them to denounce the most unwel- 
come truths, under the most trying circumstances. 

5. They also gave every sign of intecrily, by suffer- 
ing even mito death in the cause lor which they 
pleaded. Frequently had the prophets to meet, not 
only ^ ordinary enmity of the human heart, but all 
the force of the secular arm, all the irritation of mon- 
archs and princes, roused by false prophets. They 
were martyrs to the words which mey delivered : — 
^ ' Thou that killest the pn^hets, and stonest them 
that are sent unto thee,'* was the reproach addressed 
to Jerusalem by our Lord. 

6. Then they record minutely all the circumstances 
which might seem at first sight to make against them : 
they ccmceal not their own eiTors. Thrice doth Moses 
record his exclusion from Canaan on account of his 
unadvised expressions. The false prophets, who op« 
posed the servants of God, with their jplaces and 
characters, are faith ftiUy described ; and the world is 
leil to judge between them. Nothing is concealed : 
admonitions are expressly given against unauthorised 
prophecy/ and rules laid down ibr distinguishing be* 
tween the true and false. The attempts made by the 
opponents of Micaiah, Jeremiah, Daniel, are carefully 
described. Even the arts of wizards and diviners ; of 
Elymas, for instance, and Simon Magus, in the New 
Testament, and of the Egyptian sorcerers under the 
Old ; are inserted, and thus the materials of jii^riBg 
furnished. 

7. Moreover, the same individuals, who were en- 
dued with such personal qualities, and delivered such 
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predictioas, p^rf<mned the miracks. Here are no 
rival pretensions : tbe supernatural power oi foretell- 
ing future events, and of performing miraculous works, 
attest the same doctrines and none other. It was 
morally impossible, then, that the Jews should have 
received their messages, and have registered them 
amongst the inspired books, if they had not known 
them to be the recognized prophets of the Lord. It 
was their mission, their character, their doctrine, their 
patience under sufferings, their whole authority as 
in^ired instructors, which induced their countrymen 
to receive the denunciations, and endure the reproofs 
aad expostulations, which they addressed to them. 
The marks of divine prescience and authority, it was 
impossible to misunderstand. Such " holy men" 
w«re assuredly of God, aad spake '* as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost.'* 

VI. But we promised to notice, laatly, thb prac- 
tical AND IMPORTANT ENDS which the Scheme of 
prophecy subserved and still subserves in the Church. 
It is not merely the broad and clear nature of it — ^its 
vast extent — the harmony of all its parts in the peiv 
son of the Saviour — the infinite wisdom apparent in 
the contrivance of those parts — and the holy, suffer- 
ing characters of the prophets themselves, which are 
mdications of a divine hand ; but also the ^direct prac- 
tical uses to which it was and is applicable. 

In every dispensation of the former ages, prophecy 
was, as our apostle beautifully describes it in the text, 
" a light shining in a dark place, unto which they did 
well to take heed, till the day dawned, and the day- 
star arose in their hearts." 

The use of prophecy, although not designed for 
unmediate conviction, was yet in other important 
i^esplcts immediate. It was wrought up into the sys- 
tem of religious doctrine and instruction ; it formed 
^ integral part of the divine revelation, for the guid- 
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ance and encouragement of the Church in each age. 
It directed the eye of hope to the spiritual blessings 
of the future Saviour ; and by this hope sustained 
pure religion in the Church, and by its means^ in the 
world. 

At the instant of the fall, the prophecy of the seed 
of the woman cast a light across the gloom. From 
the fall to the flood, this promise, and the institution 
of sacrifices, nourished the faith of man. The call of 
Abraham from Ur of the Chaldees, and the prediction 
of his seed as a blessing to all the nations of the earth, 
lighted up a new fiame of truth, when the original re- 
velation had become nearly extinct. The tradition of 
this prophetic hope, figiu-ed by the land of Canaan, 
sustained the patriarchs ; so that they "all died in faith, 
not having received the promises, but having seen them 
afar off, and been persuaded of them, and embraced 
them, and confessed that they were strangers and 
pilgrims upon earth." 

When all, again, was apparently lost in the Egyptian 
night, Moses with the word of prophecy kindled the 
hope of a future Saviour ; and warned and encouraged 
them by the prophetic promises and threatenings 
which are fulfilling at this very day. From Samuel 
to Malachi, need I tell the important and directly 
practical ends of the predictive inspiration ? Need I 
remind you of those holy hymns of the royal psalmist, 
which first united the expectation of the Messiah with 
the devotions of the Church ; and which even now 
teach us to sing Hosannahs to the Son of David? 
Need I dwell on the evangelical strains of Isaiah, 
cheering the people under the approaching captivity, 
when so deep a gloom was about to rest upon the word 
of promise, with the predictions of a Redeemer, in 
terms too glorious to find its accomplishment in^y 
temporal deliverance ? Or is it needfiil for niP*to 
point out the uses of Jeremiah's faithful warnings and 
bright visions of " the Lord our righteousness'* — or of 
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EzekiePs predictions of the effusions of grace, and 
the gift of newness of heart — or of DaniePs prediction 
of Messiah the Prince, with the everlasting righteous- 
ness which he was to hring in — or of the other pro- 
phets hefore and after the captivity ? 

Prophecy was, indeed, " a light shining in a dark 
place;" prophecy unfolded the person of the Saviour; 
prophecy formed, in connexion with the sacrifices, the 
priesthood, and the preceptive part of the divine law ; 
the gospel of the ancient Church. As time rolled 
on, the light increased: each dispensation caught a 
blighter anticipation of future blessings. Prophecy 
had a temporary and immediate aspect on the people's 
duties, their return to God, their discipline and reproof 
when revolting, and their encouragement when walk- 
ing in obedience ; but it had also a remote and more 
comprehensive respect to the coming of him who was 
the desire of all nations. And thus, at length, the 
day of the gospel *' dawned, and the day-star arose in 
the hearts'' of the faithful. 

Under the New Testament, the use of the word of 
prophecy is of coursie different, but is not the less im- 
portant. We look forward to no further dispensation. 
We live in the last times. The sun of righteousness 
has arisen. What the word of prophecy was to the 
Jews, that the doctrine of Christ is to the Christian 
Church. Expectation of spiritual blessings charac- 
terised the legal dispensation ; the possession of them 
marks the evangeliciEd. 

Still the practical importance of the word of pro- 
phecy is great. The comparison of the predictions 
and prophetic symbols of the Old Testament, with the 
respective persons and things which accomplish them 
in the New is, first of all, essential to our faith in 
Cbist as the true Messiah ; and is, secondly, a source 
o^py and hope, and promotes growth in grace and in 
. the knowledge of Christ, in the sincere and hiunble 
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Student. We have the word of pmphecy oonfinaed 
by the correspondenl; events. 

Then^ much of the predicted difiusion of the gospel 
remains yet unaccomplished. The limits of the 
Christian Chiirch are narrow ; its purity i» low and 
variable; the triumph of the eastern and wdstern 
apostacies^ afteir eleven or twelve g^oc^^mm, continue i 
the progress of missio^r^ slow. The world is 8till| 
comparatively speaking, " a dark place." We do well 
then '' to take heed'* to the word of prophecy stilL*-^ 
more especially to that which relates to- '^ the power 
and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ" — r'* as unto a 
light shining" upon our path/imtil "ihe day".of a 
bnghter glory " dawn, and the day-star arise in am 
hearts." The prophecies of the New Testament join 
with those of the Old, in ^explaining to us the present 
state of the church and of the world; and thus sustain 
our faith of the second coming of Christ, and teach us 
^' to be looking for, and hastening unto the day of the 
Lord." 

Thus, most important practical ^ids are accom- 
plished by the voice of prophecy. Many such attended 
the deUvery of it under the Old Testament. The ex^ 
pectations of the church were fixed on the first coming 
of Christ; true religion was preserved; consolatioa 
was afforded under national - distress ; the xsoeam of 
recognising the Messiah were abundantly furnished^ 
The prophecies were, indeed, obscure in many other 
respects ; but as to the practical purposes of them^ 
Aey were clear. All the wants of the Jewish church 
were suppHed. 

In like manner, the wants of the New Testament 
Church are met — the mission of our Lord is con>- 
firmed ; faith is strengthened in comparing prcmhecy 
with its fulfilment ; and the hope of the further blass^ 
ings promised to the church is sustained. 

And as the prophecies of both Testamests are gra- 
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doally fulfilling^ $he faith of the Church in each pass* 
ing age marks the divine hand. The accumulation c^ 
accomplished predictions confirms our hope more and 
more, with the lapse of time, and teaches us to expect 
the complete and final fulfikxient of all our nmrmest 
4#sire$ for the conversion of the world. 

Thus gloriously does the divine prophecy shed its 
beams amidst the darkness of the world. When the 
niracles and doctrine of om* Lord, in agreement with 
the ancient predictions, had established his claims to 
tke Messiabsbip> and the apostles had promulgated 
tke new dispensation to mankind, the church was left 
to su^ort itself for some period on the undouhted 
traditi(m and explication of those proofis. By the thne, 
however, that those miraculous powers had lost some- 
thing of their impression by the flow of ages, the 
additional evidence of prophecy waus preparing to sup- 
ply its place with still greater efficacy. The predic- 
tions with r^ard to the state of the Jewish and 
Christian Church, began to impove into evidence^ as 
miracles failed. And thus tne latter times of the 
church have moie than an equivalent for what was, in 
the nature of the ease, confined to the earlier. Pro* 
phecy is the last and concluding crideuce. This 
Quirks a divine hand. The proof from miracles loses 
um^ing of the vividness of its efiect from the dis- 
tance of time ; (not indeed of the force of conviction, 
when, examined, hut of the vividness of the emotions 
produced as it lies in history ^) but the proof from 
prophecy gains strength from that very cause, and is 
ther^ore adnairably fitted to accompany the church to 
its latest period. The two unequivocally attest the 
divine authority of the religion^ of which they form 
an integral part 

A review of some of the more remarkable instances 
in which this vast scheme of prophecy has been fnl- 
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filled, and is now fulfilling in the world, will be the 
object of our next lecture. 

I. In the meantime tell me, in conclusion, if this 
prodigious scheme has not tlie impress upon it of 
THE INFINITE MAJESTY OF GoD. Tell me whether 
any kind of evidence can, in its own nature, be more 
distinct and clear — whether any proof can be of an 
extent more becoming the majesty of God — whether 
its parts can converge in a centre-truth of more sub- 
limity and grace — can be developed with more exqui- 
site contrivance — can be communicated by messengers 
of more purity and integrity, or be directed to ends 
more worthy the Almighty and most blessed God. 

I see you already are convinced by this display of 
divine wisdom. The evidence from miracles has pre- 
pared you for this different and yet more astonishing 
testimony from prophecy. The union of the two 
overwhelms the mind with the superabundant proof. 
You listened with increased attention as we passed 
over the rapid survey, and your heart was touched 
and moved. You saw the wide and irreconcileable 
distinction between all the petty and miserable con- 
jectures of men, and the majestic and widely-spread 
ramifications of the holy revelation of God. The dig- 
nity and glory of the divine Saviour, incarnate for the 
redemption of man, seemed to you a suitable and 
natural centre around which such a system should be 
placed. AU is in proportion. 

II. Proceed, then, in your course of hum- 
ble AND cautious INQUIRIES. Study with sacred 
awe the amazing subject. You now more clearly 
comprehend the reason of our insisting so repeatedly 
on the right temper of mind in the inquirer into the 
Christian Evidences. If a man may neglect and re- 
ject the palpable proof from miracles, as we showed to 
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have been the case wiih the Jews at the time of our 
Lord, he may also misinteiyret the divine prophecies. 
If our minds are prejudiced against the spiritual and 
humiliating doctrines of Christianity, and we come to 
the investigation with pride and scorn, we shall dis- 
cover no harmony in the scheme of prophecy, we shall 
derive no confirmation from it in favour of the Chris- 
tian doctrine. In such a state of mind, all is perverted, 
misunderstood, abused. If the deductions of mathe- 
matical science were placed before us as the medium 
of proof for such holy doctrines, in such a state of 
mind, we should reject them. 

But to the teachable and candid heart, touched 
with a sense of the weakness and ignorance of man as 
a creature, with his demerit and blindness as a sinner, 
and thirsting for heavenly wisdom, the prophetic word 
is as rivers of water in a desert land. He traces its 
rise in paradise. He follows the stream as it flows 
onward. He marks the union of all the tributary 
waters in one majestic and widening course. He per- 
ceives that each refreshes and fertilizes the immedi- 
ately adjoining banks, as it rolls on to successive 
regions. He views the collected torrent pouring into 
a new hemisphere. He drinks himself of the living' 
waters ; and whilst he partakes of its blessings, rejoices 
in beholding its diffusion and expansion through every 
region of the world. 

III. Study, then, the sacred tolume with 

HOLY AND INCREASING DILIGENCE. It is there yOU 

will learn the scheme of divine prediction, and the 
gradual development of it in various dispensations. 
This is the only safe method of stud3dng a divine re- 
velation. The opinions of men as to what prophecy 
might or ought to be, and what should be the clear- 
ness of its declarations, are out of place. We might 
as well speculate on what ought to be the operations 
of nature and the laws of motion. The duty of man 
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is to study the natural world according to tke pheno- 
mena which present themselves to his examination ; 
and to study a scheme of divine prophecy on the 
principles which it lays down, and hy a contemplatioa 
of its several parts, according to its own plan." We 
study prophecy aright when we study it in the Bihle, 
when we derive our first data from its records, observe 
on what scheme it professes to proceed, and compare 
the fulfilment with the predictions to which they 
correspond. 

It is one advantage of this m^hod, that it leads men 
to become acquainted with the whole of the sacred vo- 
lume. A certain knowledge of the contents of that book 
is essential to the comprehension of the ailment. It 
is not possible, by quotatimis, to supply the materials 
£oT a judgment. The prophetic scriptures must be 
examined for themselves. '* Nor is tnis the only in- 
9bKace,^ says a great writer, referring to the prophe- 
cies, '* wherein our means of judging of revelation 
depend on some personal study of it. Scepticism is 
often no more than a ferm of very unreasonable enthu- 
^asm, demanding conviction without the paii^ of in* 
quiry.'*** Unbelievers, generally sp^iking, know no-. 
Udng of the Bible. Nominal Christians too oftea 
know but little more of it. It demands all our atten- 
tion. It is the study of a life. The simplest Christian, 
indeed, with the use of marginal references and chro- 
nological tables, may trace out much of the vast 
theme. His heart assists his understanding. The 
glory of God, shining in the face of Jesus Christy 
guides his footsteps. But in the full development of 
the divine system, there is employment for the noblest 
powers, and the longest and most diUgent research. 
It is remarkable that even the prophets themselves 
understood not adequately their own sacred oracles^*-* 
" The prophecy came not by the will of man. They 

>* Bishop Hurd. ti Dmvison. 
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spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 
They inquired and searched diHgently what or what 
maimer of time the Spirit of Christ that was in them 
did signify.*' Let this teach ns humility, and stimu- 
late US to diligence in the heavenly science. 

rv. Let us, however, always keep in view 

THE PRACTICAL ENDS OF THE STUDY. We do weU 

to " take heed to the word of prophecy, as unto a 
light shining in a dark place, until tli^ day dawn, 
and the day-star arise in our hearts.'^ This holy pur- 
pose — ^this cheering view of a future world — this 
obedient attention to present duty — this anticipatioii 
of a heavenly and eternal state wmch is opening upon 
us— this is me high end of the prophetic word. Thus 
kope is sustained — ^thus present afflictions are toler- 
ate — thus painful duties are made more easy — thus, 
as events confirm and make sure to us the sacred 
system, we render praise and glory to God. 

Let us ffuard against *' private interpretations' — 
against ** the will m man" — against prying with un- 
hallowed curiosity into unfulfilled prediction — against 
indulging fancy and conjecture. The church has 
seen, in diffei^nt ages, the mischiefs arising from this 
practice. Nothing tends more to discredit the mag- 
nificent subject — if any thing could discredit it — than 
the impertinence of human conceit, especially if united 
with ignorance and dogmatism, in deciding on unful- 
filled predictions ; and, instead of waiting for the slow 
but sure comment of events, and interpreting pro- 
phecy according to the general import of the system 
to which it belongs, rushing in with unhallowed haste, 
fixing on an interpretation on partial grounds or in- 
sufiicient evidence, and then attempting to impose on 
others the opinions we have espoused ourselves. True 
wisdom, as well as modesty, appears in the holy and 
cautious use of the prophetic revelation ; which should 
never be approached but with a recollection that it 
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was written under the inspiration, and must be inter- 
preted according to the entire record and testimony, 
of the Holy Ghost. Then will ihe practical ends of 
it be answered. The scheme, so far as it has been 
accomplished, will fill us with admiration, love, grati- 
tude, and reliance on a divine guidance in all future 
events. When we read the unfulfilled portions, we 
shall content ourselves with those holy exercises of 
faith and anticipation, which they are calculated to 
excite. In cases where a real doubt may exist, whether 
the predictions are fulfilled or not, we shall pursue 
our inquiries with humble fear. In all cases, we shall 
keep in mind that the main use of the prophetic word, 
is not to establish us as inspired seers — not to enable 
us to pronounce, as our Lord did, on the exact man- 
ner of the accomplishment of each prophecy — but to 
afford us, in a world where futurity is to us impenetra- 
ble darkness, that friendly, though feeble light, which 
may not, indeed, dispel that darkness, but guide and 
cheer our faith through the midst of it, till " the day 
dawn and the day-star arise in our heai'ts." 
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LECTURE IX. 

THE FULFILMENT OF PROPHECY. 

PART I. 



Isaiah xli. 21 — 24. 

Produce your cause, sailh the Lord ; bring forth your 
strong reasons, saith the King of Jacob, Let them 
bring them forth, and show us what shall happen: 
let them show the former things, what they be, that 
we may consider them, and know the latter end of 
them; of* declare us things for to come. Show the 
things that are to come hereafter, that we may 
know that ye are gods : yea, do good, or do evil, 
that we may be dismayed, and behold it together. 
Behold, ye are of nothing, and your work of 
nought : an abomination is he that chooseth you. 

Having presented a general view of scriptural pro- 
phecy, we proceed to give a specimen of the actual 
fulfilment of it in events which have undeniably oc- 
curred, or which are now taking place in the world ; 
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and the effects of wliich remain before our eyes, for 
the confirmation bf our faith. 

And here two main topics demand our attention. . 

The first, the accomplishment of the prophecies 
OF THE Messiah, in the person of our Lord. 

The second, the fulfilment of those connected 

WITH HIS dispensations TOWARD THE JeWISH 

AND Christian churches. 

We begin with the fulfilment of the predictions 
OF THE Messiah in the person of our Lord. Every 
child before me knows enough of the sacred scriptures, 
to be able to point out the exact accomplishment of 
many of these predictions. But such is the dignity 
and importance of the subject, so entirely does the 
whole scheme of projJiecy centre in it, and so mo- 
mentous is it to all the ends of Christianity, that I 
must enter somewhat at large into its details. I shall 
only consider, therefore, on the present occasion, the 
prophecies of Christ ; reserving for a second part of this 
lecture those connected with the Cbiffch. 

And here we must direct your notice, 

1. To SOME distinct predictions, biDadly and 
palpably marking out the Messiah, and most clearly 
fulfilled in our Lord. 

\, For the time, place, family, name, and fore- 
runner of the Messiah were expressly foretold. 

His birth was to take place when the sceptre 
was departing from Judah, and the lawgiver from 
between his feet;* it was to be while the city of 
Jerusalem and the second temple remained standuig f 
it was to be when a general expectation of him should 
prevail;' whilst the royal hcruse of David continued 
distinct from others, though exceedingly depressed ; * 

• Gen. xlix. 10. » Isa. xl. 9 ; xli. 27 ; Haggai ii. 6—9. 
^ Haggai il. 7 ; Mai. iii. 1. 
4 Isaiah xi. 1 ; liii. 2 ; Euk, xxziv. 23, 24. 
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k was to be at tiDe distance of seventy weffks, or four 
handled and ninety years from the edict to rebuild 
Jerusal^B, after the captivity in Babylon.* 

The place of the Messiah's birth was expressly 
fixed to be Bethlehem Ephratah^ so called to distin- 
ffoish it from another Bethlehem in the tribe of 
^abolon.' 

The family from which he was to spring, was that 
of Abraham, thfoueh Isaac and Jacob, to Jodah ; and 
firom his tribe, to the royal line of David, the son of 
Jesse.'' 

His name was predicted to be Emmanuel, or, as 
the angel expounds it, Jesus, becausie he should ''save 
his people from their sins.'^^ 

Lastly, a messenger was to be sent before his face 
to prepare and make ready his way.^ 

Distinct notices these ; yet every one of them ac- 
complish^ in our Lord, and designating him, by their 
particularity, to be the true Messiah. 

2. But, further, various details were given, in the 
prophetical records, of the Hfe, sufierings, death, and 
resurrection of the Messiah, whose name and descent 
were thus distinctly fixed. 

These prophecies include his biith of the seed of 
the woman, and of a virgin in an extraordinary man- 
ner ; * his flight into Egypt ; " his entry into Jerusa- 
lem, riding upon the foal of an ass ;" the cry of the 
children who surrounded him;'' the gentleness and 
compassion of his manner of teaching ; ^* the zeal he 
expressed for the worship of his Father;" the price 

s Daniel ix. 24, 25. « Micah y. 2, 

T Qmi. zii. 3 ; xviii. 18 ; xxvi. 4 ; xlix. 10 ; Isaiah xi. 1 ; 
Ps. Ixxxix. 4, 27. 

• Isaiah vii. 14 ; Matt. i. 21—23. 

• Mai. iii, 1 ; iv. 5 ; Isaiah xl. 3. 

10 Gen. iii. 15 ; Isaiah vii. 14. " Hosea xi. 1. 

t« Zech. ix. 9. " Ps. cxviii. 25, 26. 

»« Isaiah xhi.2, 3. " Pa. Ixix. 9. 

VOL. I. I* 
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at which he was hetrayed^ and the use to which the 
money was applied ; '^ the treachery and awful end of 
one of his disciples ; *^ the sufferings he should en- 
dure ; his hack given to the smiters, and his cheek to 
them that plucked off the hair ; his face dishonoured 
with shame and fitting; his wounds, hruises, aiid 
stripes ; his heing cut off from the land of the living ; 
the mode of death hy which he suffered ; the sad com- 
panions of that death ; ^^ the gall offered him in his 
agonies,''^ the spear that transfixed his side;^ the 
taunting language of the multitude, the parting of his 
garments, and die lots cast on his woven vest ; his 
bones not broken ; the very words which he uttered in 
inconceivable agony on the cross ; his manner of com- 
mending his departing spirit to his Father ; ^^ his grave 
made with the wicked, and with the rich man his 
tomb; ^ his not being left to see corruption ; his being 
shown the path of life;** his resurrection the third 
day ; *^ his prolonging his days, and seeing his seed ; 
and there being no end of his kingdom.** 

I need not tell you that these and many other par- 
ticulars were accomphshed in the person of Christ, 
and confirm, beyond all hesitation, the claim resting 
on the circumstances of the time of his birth; his 
descent, and the messenger who preceded him. 

3. But more than this. Not only were those nu- 
merous events predicted which infalUbly mark otit our 
Lord as the true Messiah ; but also such other events 
were foretold, as constituted of themselves independent 
proofs of a divine mission. The miracles of Christ 
were, as I have before observed, the object of divine 
prophecy. The lame that walked, the blind that re- 
ceived their sight, the lepers that were cleansed, the 

16 Zech. xi. 12, 13. " Ps. Ixix. 25. 

18 Isaiah liii. passim. i'' Ps. Ixix. 21. 

20 Zech. xii. 10. *' Ps. xxii ; xxxi. 5. 

24 Isaiah liii. 9. « Ps. xvi. 10, li, 

»* Jonah i. 17. ^ Isai. lii. 10, li; ix. 7. 
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dead that were raised to life— miracles in themselves, 
(original marks of a^ divine qpmmission-: — were foretold 
of 9ie Messiah. ** When Christ cometh, will he do 
greater things than these V was the remark of the 
multitude when witnessing our Lord's mighty works. 

_ The doctrine also which Christ taught, the gospel 
addressed to the poof, the consolation and peace- in- 
fused into the Weasts of the broken-hearted, were ob- 
jects of prediction. The sermon preached at Nazareth, 
had been delivered before by the prophet Isaiah.* 

.The agreement of the prophecy with the event, in 
such instances has an additional force, because these 
miracles, conjoined with the doctrine, were of them- 
selves credentials of a divine authority. 

4. Further, such particulars were foretold of the 
Messiah as constituted, in connexion with those al- 
ready considered, a character of the most peculiar 
kind^ and uniting qualities and attributes apparently 
the most contradictory ; and therefore, if found in the 
person of eur Lord, proving his Messiahship in a still 
more decisive manner. For, besides his sufferings 
already noticed, he was to be a branch from the root 
of Jesse,*' to grow up as a tender plant, and a root out 
of a dry ground ; to be rejected and despised of men, 
to be oppressed and afflicted,*® to be a worm, and no 
man,* to be the servant of nilers,** to be a stone of 
stumbling, and a rock of offence,** to have no form 
nor comeliness, to be hated without a cause,^ to endure 
shame and reproach,** to be accused by false wit- 
nesses,** to have his visage marred more than any 
man ; ** in a word, to be emphatically the Son of 
man,** a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief." 
And yet, on the other hand, the Messiah was to be 

« Isaiah Ixi. 1—3 ; Luke iv. 16^29. 
«y Isaiah xi. 1. ^ Isaiah liii. 2, 3, 8. » pg. xxij. g, 
» Isaiah xlix. 7. '* Isaiah viii. 14. ** Ps.lxix. 4. 

» Ps. Ixix. 7. «* Ps. xxxy. 11, 20. ^ Isa. lii. 14. 

» Ps. viii. 4—7. " Isaiah liii. 3. 

p2 
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d» Son of God," the Sfailoh," ibe Star ont of Jacob,* 
the Redeemer, tbe Living One," the chief corner- 
stone," the Lord of David," iha Ruler and King of 
Israel," Emmanuel, God with ns ; ** Wondeniil, 
Counsellor, the mighty God, the Father or Poseeasor 
of etemi^;" whose goin^ forth were of old from 
everlasting ; " the supreme God,** Jehovah,* — in a 
word, tbe object of adoration, hope, devotion, confi- 
dence, love, and religious homage;" the eternal and 
immutable Being," (he Creator of all things." 

It is hardly necessary to observe, that these high, 
and yet hamiliating descriptiona ; these prophecies c^ 
depressed mortality and exalted glory ; these names of 
manhood and of deity ; of firailty and of power ; of the 
creature and tbe Creator ; were aH fulfilled, and fol- 
Jilled clearly and plenarily hi the person and character 
ofChrbt; and fix, by the apparent contradictions which 
they involve, the identin of bis person. This Man 
of Sorrows he wais, as well as the King of Glory. Nor 
has- there ever appeared a. ptrson beside hint, during 
the ibur or five thousand years which have elapsed 
since some of these prophecies w%Te delivered, to whom 
these wonderful, and varied, and numerous, and appa- 
rently contradictory particulars were ever capable of 
being apjdied. 

It may as^st tbe mind in conceiving the force of 
ibis part of the argument, to be reminded, that the 
probabiUty of any number of particnW (acts occurring 
in tbe case of any one penon, is exceedingly small. 
Supposing only fifty independent circimisiances bad 
been predicted of the Messiah, and that there was an 
equal chance, to use the language of mathematicians, 

M Pa.ii.7.13. " Gen.ilii.lO. *> Numb.xxiv. IT^. 
" Jol) lix.aS— ST." Utt. itviii. 16. « Pa. ci. 1. 
•• Ia«, vi. 1—3. •* IsB. vii, 14. « Im. ix, 6, 6- 
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for the h^f^penmg or the failure of any one of the sup- 
p<sed particular6^ the probahility against the occur- 
rence of all the particulars in any way> is that of th^- 
fiftieth power of two to unity> that is, greater than 
elev:en hundred and twenty-five millions of millions to 
one. And this computation is exclusive of the con^ 
siderations of time and place. It supposes also the 
afiairs of the world to be left to bHnd chance.^' I only 
mention this ^circumstance in this cursory manner; 
the argument needi^ it not. 
But I observe, 

II. That the number and various ages of 
THE PROPHETS by whom these predictions were de- 
livered, and THE INDEPENDENCE OF THEIR PREDIC- 
TIONS one of the other, increase the prpof of divine 
prescience. 

The numerous predictions which we have cited, to- 
which many more might have been add^d, were not 
delivered by one propnet at £my one given period. . If 
they had ; if every one of the prophetic marks of the 
Messiah bad been foretold, for instance, by Haggai or 
Malachi after the Babylonish captivity, the argument 
^uld have been conclusive. But there is much more 
in the case before us as it actually stands. We have 
a succession of prophets during four thousand years,, 
who arise one after another, to predict these things of 
the same person, the Messiah. We have a chain of 
prophecies, the links of which are indescribably minute, 
or apparently unsuitable to each other, and yet which 
form, when brought together, one unbroken series. 

The first prediction of the birth of the great Deli- 
verer was uttered, as we have more than once observed, 
in the garden of transgression, four thousand years 
before its accomplishment. Two thousand years from 
this time passed before the family of Abraham was 

*• Gregory. , 
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designated. After a lapse of three or four more cen- 
turies, the descent of the Messiah was limited to Judih; 
and after another interval of six or seven hun^fcd 
yeaxB, to the house of David, the son of Jesse. jl&- 
other prophet, separate from all the preceding, $M. 
three hundred yeai*s later than the promise to Lh^A, 
fixes the place of the Messiah's hirth. Isaiah ah^ltt 
the same time announces, that a voice in the wildef* 
^ess should call on men to prepare his way. Bat in 
express precursor and messenger was only predicted, 
as prophecy was closing its first commission, at a dis- 
tance of three hundred years firom the preced^g. 

And it is to he ohserved, that this series of con- 
dnually narrowing limitations, did not in any way 
arise, the one from the other, hy any human deductioii 
or calculation. They were all independent prophedes. 
It hy no means followed from the Messiah being <^ 
the seed of Abraham, that he should descend from the 
tribe of Judah. It by no means followed by any 
necessary deduction, from the prophecy of the sceptre 
in the tribe of Judah, that David's snould be the in- 
dividual family from which the Messiah was to spring. 
It in no way followed, from the descent from David, 
that the birth should be at Bethlehem ; nor did it fol- 
low from any or all the jjreceding limitations, that a 
voice, uttered by a messenger Hke to Elijah^ should 
introduce the Messiah. 

So far from any succeeding prophet deducing the 
matter of his predictions from those who went fefore 
him, he did not himself fully understand his own. 
" They inquired and searched diligently what and 
what manner of time the Spirit of Christ that was in 
them did signify, when it testified beforehand the suf- 
ferings of Christ, and the glory that should follow." 
Each prediction, therefore, in every age, was a dis&ict 
sign of a divine prescience ; and tne harmony of all in 
the one person of Christ, was a most illustnous proof 
of the infinite wisdom from which the whole proceeded. 
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But not only are the long succession of p^ 
asd the independence in the delivery of th 
noticed; we are to observe, further, that he 
entire people, as Pascal remarks, who announce 
Messiah by all their institutions, usages, ]aws, cere- 
iDODies, the whole of their religion : this people subsist 
from the time of Moses to Cfirist, to give in a body 
Acir testimony to their assurances of his coming, 
from which nothing can divert them, however ihreat- 
ened or persecuted. Here is a national and religious 
polity, all the parts of which are symbols, in one way 
or other, of the kingdom of Messiah. The priesthood, 
the tabernacle, the temple, the sacrifices, the festivals, 
are all representative of the same blessings ; and unite 
with the predictions of the prophets to point out the 
same extraordinary person. It is not only all this ; 
bat it is all this subsisting till the Messiah appeared, 
and then dissolving and vanishing away ; the people 
dispersed, (as we shall see in the second part of our 
jHresent lecture,) the polity annihilated, the institutions 
closed, the prophetic voice silenced, the whole scene 
withdrawn, in order to throw an unsullied brightness 
around the person and kingdom of the Saviour, for the 
fiuth and adoration of mankind. 

To say that all these wonderful predictions, accom- 
plished in the Messiahship of Christ, prove a prophe- 
tic inspiration, and the truth of the revelation which it 
communicates, is to say little — they pour upon that 
revelation, and upon the Saviour, a flood of evidence 
and of glory, which is entirely in harmony with the 
unparalleled dignity of his person, and the infinite 
value of the benefits he came to procure for man. 

But we may remark, 

in. That the circumstances connected with 
the accomplishment of these predictions, and especi- 
ally the accumulation of prophetical INSPIRA- 
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TION, increase the proof of divine foreknowledge in 
the prophecies which we are considering. 

1. Had these several predicted events occurred in 
the history of our Lord, m any manner whatever, the 
necessary proof would have heen furnished of his 
Messiahship. But; in all the main particulars, there 
was an apparent improbahility to be overcome, 
step by step, by an arrangement of divine provi- 
dence ; and thus the marks of a supernatural agency, 
both in the predictions and the fulfilment of them, 
are multipHed. 

The birth of the Messiah was to be at Bethlehem ; 
but Joseph and Mary were inhabitants pf GaUlee. In 
what manner, then, is the event brought to answ^ the 
prediction P A d^ree issues from Caesar Augustus, 
that all the world should be taxed. The blessea viigin 
and Joseph go up to Bethlehem, the royal ci^, be- 
cause they were of the house and lineage of David* 
*' And so it was, that whilst they were there, the days 
were accompHshed that she should be deliverdd.'' iy 
this arrangement of {providence, the birth of Messiah 
at Bethlehem is more distinctly mailed, and the line^ 
age of the virgin noted ; whilst the publicity of the 
taxing fixes the date of the nativity ; and the whole 
displays a divine foreknowledge and wisdom, first un- 
folding in prophecy the events which it afterwaids ac- 
complishea. Similar remarks may be made on other 
paits of our Lord's history, and especially on his last 
sufierings. 

2. But the accumulation of prophetical inspiration 
is yet more striking : for there is not only an arrange- 
ment in the accomplishment of the prophecies of me 
Messiah, but a new prophetical inspiration attending 
that accomplishment Not only is John Baptist the 
precursor of the Messiah, but, lo ! an angel appears 
to his father Zacharias, foretels his birth of EHzaloeth, 
who was barren as well as advanced in «ge» expounds 
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the prophecy of Malaohi/ adda new circumstances^ an- 
Qounces the name of the Baptist, and inflicts a punish- 
ment on the unbelieving and astonished fieither. This 
is what I term an accumulation of prophetical inspi- 
ration. In like manner, an angelic message announces 
to the favoured virgin, that she should be the mother 
of our Lord, and predicts the circumstances and man- 
ner of the miraculous nativity : a similar message re- 
lieves Joseph from his perplexity, designates the name 
which the divine babe was to receive, and describes 
before-hand his future office. 

When our Lord entered upon his ministry, his 
doctrine and miracles, as we have already noticed^ not 
only fulfilled the requii-ed terms of the ancient predic- 
tions, but were in themselves independent proofs of a 
divine mission. But what shall we say, when we 
iurther find an accumulation of prq)hetical inspiration, 
in hb teaching and predictions ? He has himself an 
original propheticid spirit, which marks him out as 
commissioned of God. The Holy Ghost rests upon 
him without measure. He reads the hearts of men, 
he predicts their thoughts, he foresees their motives 
and conduct. His wonderful prophecy of the destruc- 
tion of the Jewish metropolis, temple, and polity> we 
shall consider in our second part. But his me is 
pregnant with the word of prophecy, and that as to 
events not immediately connected with the predictions 
of the Old Testament. He declared to the weepinff 
penitent, that wherever his gospel should be '' preachea 
throughout the whole world, there what she had done 
should be told for a memorial of her.'' He foretold 
the resurrection of Lazarus. He predicted the dr- 
cumstances attending the triumphant entry into Jeru- 
salem, as well as those of the preparation for the last 
paschal festival. 

Then, as to his own character as Messiah, what 
superhuman prescience is apparent in his comments 
on the ancient oracles 1 The sermon at Nazareth, we 
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have mentioned in another view. His exposition of 
the mission of John Baptist, and of the types — ^the 
hrazen serpent^ the manna, and the passover ; his ap- 
peal to Moses ; his assertion of the joy of Ahraham at 
the prospect of his advent ; his declaration concerning 
Jonah ; his explanation of the stone which the huilders 
rejected, to say nothing of many of his parahles, prove 
his knowledge of the whole scheme and force of the 
predictive scriptures. 

The same is apparent, from our Lord's prophecies 
of his own sufferings and death, which are in such 
detail, and with the addition of so many particulars 
not at all necessarily arising from the language of the 
Old Testament, as to show his own prophetical cha- 
racter. Did he not declare, that the temple after 
three days should he reared again ? Did he not fore- 
tell the minute circumstances of his sufferings hefore 
there was the slightest prohahility of such events oc- 
curring; his death hy crucifixion, contrary to the 
Jewish mode of punishment ; the treachery of Judas ; 
the very day on which he should he put to death ; and 
the additional and new fact, not deducihle from any 
ancient prophecy, that he should be " delivered to the 
Gentiles ?'* Did he not predict explicitly his resur- 
rection on the third day, and fix the spot where he 
would meet his disciples ? ^ Did he not, in a word, 
re-announce in literal and express terms, what the 
prophets had uttered in figurative and general lan- 
guage ; thus furnishing the clue for unravelling the 
whole mystery of prophecy concerning the Messiah 
as David's son, and yet David's Lord; and recon- 
ciling all the apparently contradictory attributes of the 
promised Saviour, the character of his kingdom, and 
the purposes for which he was manifested ? 

Even during his most cruel sufferings at the tnbunsd 
of the Jews, and the bar of Pilate, he knew all things 

*5 Frank's Halsean Lect. 
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that should come upon him, and acted accordingly ; 
and on the cross, " that the scriptures might he ful- 
filled, he said, I thirst ;*' and, " when all things were 
accomplished,^' uttered those memorahle words, " It 
is finished '" and then commended his soul, in the 
predicted terms, into the hands of his heavenly 
Father. 

But it was after the resurrection, that the prophe- 
tical spirit appeared most conspicuous in our Lord. 
Joining the son'owing friends as they walked to Em- 
maus, he urged the predictions of the ancient sacred 
scriptures, and inquired whether the Christ " ought 
not to have suffered '' what he had endured, and "to 
enter into his glory ;" and then, " heginning at 
Moses and all the prophets, he expounded unto them 
in all the scriptures the things concerning himself.'* 
Yet more complete was his instiiiction to the assemhled 
company, when he delivered his last commission. He 
then referred, in the first place, to his own predictions : 
" These are the words which I spake unto you, while I 
was yet with you, that all things must he fulfilled which 
were written in the law of Moses, and in the prophets^ 
Mid in the psalms concerning me.'' In these exposi- 
tions, he had repeatedly shown that his sufferings and 
death would not annul the other prophecies accomplish- 
ed in his hirth, miracles, and doctrine, hut establish and 
complete them. " He then opened their understand- 
ings, that they might understand the scriptures;" 
leading them to see one consistent and ever growing 
testimony to his character, office, and proceedings, as 
the Messiah, in the prophetical writings. He next 
said unto them, " Thus it behoved Christ" — the 
Christ, — " to suffer, and to rise again firom the dead 
the third day ; and that repentance and remission of 
sins should £e preached in his name among all nations, 
beginning at Jerusalem :" that is, the Messiah was to 
rise, not in order to be exalted to an earthly throne, 
but to be a Saviour-Prince, "giving repentance to 
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Israel^ and remission of sins/^ This it behoned .the 
Christ to do. The original promise of a ddiverer 
from evil^ the succeeding prediction of the patriarjcbal 
age; the typical observances of the law> the prayers, 
promises, and predictions, found, in the latter prophets, 
all asserted these spiritual blessings of the Messiah's 
kingdom. Lastly, he added, ** And ye are witnesses 
of these things. And, behold, I send the promise of 
my Father upoa you; but tarry ye in the city: of 
Jerusalem, until ye be endued with power from joa 
high.'' Upon the fulfilment of this egress prediction^ 
our Lord rested the truth of his Messiahship, and 
with this prophetical assurance asceaoded up into 
heaven." 

I know not how it may strike the minds, of others^ 
but I confess it strikes my own most forcibl y> liiat this 
accumulation of prophetical inspiration in the accmn- 
pHshment of the predictions of our Lord, adds an 
additional weight to the whole proof of presci^ice in 
the scheme of prophecy with respect to him. < It se^ms 
to crown the argument. It displa3r8 beibre the .eye« 
of mankind> not only unnumbered distinct particulars 
fulfilled in the person of Christ, and these particulars 
foretold by various independent messengers during 
four thousand years, but this accomplishment attended 
with a new e^ibition of the spirit of prophecy in the 
ve^ person in whom they were fulfilled. 

The Messiahship of our Lord thus stands ont radi- 
ant with the beams of the divine glory, and combines 
not only the fulfilment of all the predictions which 
went bdfore of him, but the fulfilment of them with 
such circumstances of divine conduct, and such ov^-» 
whelming attestations of an immediate mission from 
heaven, as to astonish ev«ry considerate mind. 

** These predictions evince, indeed, divine onmiscience in 
onr Lord ^ bat I use them gsAj for what my present Argument 
demands, the proof of prophetical inspiration. 
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But In what way> it may be asked^ are the effects 
of the accomplishment of these prophecies of ike 
Messiah apparent before our eyes in the present day P 
I^is leads me to consider, 

IV. The SPIRITUAL OFFICES, predicted of the 
Messiah, which our Lord fulfilled, and is now fulfil- 
Hng, in the church. 

. His bodily presence is indeed no. longer amongst 
us. We camiot witness his miracles nor hear his 
doctrine. These we receive by the means of un- 
doubted testimony. But the spiritual offices and 
functions of the Saviour and Redeemer of mankind, 
gronnded on his personal sufferings and obedience 
unto death, and committed, to him by the Father as 
the reward of those sufferings, are exercised by him 
in every age, and are the hope and joy of. his 
church. He has " been with it alwa3rs,'' according 
to- hss promise, and he will continue to be so, " tiU 
die end of the world." The great blessing of the 
Holy Ghost, on the mission of whom he rested all the 
truth of his Messiahship, was voiidisafed on the day 
oC Pentecost; and the apostles, endued with the 
powers of that divine Spirit, went forth to preach the 
gon)el, which has reached us, and brought us out of 
darkness into God*s marvellous light. These effects 
we witness every day. All who are truly sincere in 
dieir Christian feith, are receiving constantly the be- 
nefits resuHing firom them ; whilst to others, the ex- 
ternal position of the church, its extension, and 
solemn celebrations, are sufficient evidences of the 
truth of what we assert. What office, I ask, of the 
Messiah, has not and does not the Son of God, in his 
state of exaltation, fulfil ? 

DM he not, and doth he not, " bruise the serpent's 
head ?** Did he not '* spoil principalities and powers, 
and make a show of them openly, triumphing over 
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tbem on his cross ?'' . Has he not^ and doth he not^ 
" destroy the works of the devil ?*' 

Is he not also our " Shiloh/' gathering unto himself 
anuniversal church, " having made peace by the blood 
of bis cross ?" 

Is he not, again, " the prophet like unto Moses*? — 
a living oracle, the constant authorized expounder of 
God's will during his whole ministr}'^ — resembling 
Moses in the fulness of his communications with God, 
the magnitude of the revelation made to him, and the 
institution of a religion founded on this revelation P ^ 

Is he not " the redeemer" referred to by Job, who 
was to " stand in the latter day upon the earth ?'* 

If we come to the Psalms, what is there so great, 
what so spiritual and exalted, foretold of the Messiah, 
which our Jesus has not fulfilled, and does not fulfil P 

If we plunge into the evangelical riches of Isaiah, 
what is there, even in his extended and mysterious 
prophecies, which our Lord has not fuUy accom- 
plished ? Did he not " preach the acceptable year 
of the Lord ?" Have not the " Gentiles, come to his 
light, and kings to the brightness of his rising P'' Has 
not the " Spirit rested upon him P" Has he not, and 
does he not, " bring forth judgment to the Gentiles ?'* 
Is he not a " covenant for the people, a light for the 
Gentiles ?" Does he not say, by all the ministrations 
of his gospel, '* Look unto me and be ye saved, aU 
the ends of the earth P" Has he not founded his 
universal church, upon the footing of his sacrifice — of 
being '' wounded for our trans^ssions, and bruised 
for our iniquities P" In a wora, is he not, as it was 
predicted he should be, the Redeemer, the Mediator, 
the Teacher, the Intercessor, the Deliverer, the mighty 
Sanour of men P 

What did Jeremiah foretell of the new covenant, o^ 

** Davison. 
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Ezekiel of the efifuaion of the Holy Ghosts or Joel of 
the gifts of grace^ which oor Emmanuel did not 
bestow? 

Do not, I ask, sincere Christians behold in him all 
these spiritual attributes, and derive from him all the 
blessings of his divine offices and directions P I know 
that irreligious persons cannot enter into these parti- 
culars. Such objectors I refer to the preceding proofe 
of the M essiahship of Christ. But for others, I have 
a right to appeal to those spiritual blessings which the 
prophecies declare to flow from the advent of the 
Saviour. I ask. Is he not their shepherd, their 
friend, their brother, their prophet, their master, their 
ruler, their king, their high priest, their divine chief 
and head? 

If such, then, be the palpable fulfilment of the pre- 
dictions of the Messiah in the present kingdom of our 
Lord — if such be the broad and manifest events them- 
selves, such the number and independence of the 
prophets who foretold them, such the accumulation of 
the spirit of prophecy attending their accomplishment, 
ajfid such the exaltea spiritual offices exercised by him 
in every age ; 

I. Let us FALL PROSTRATE IN HUMILIATION AND 

FAITH AT THE FEET of the Saviour, and acknowledge 
in him the fulfilment of the divine predictions ; ac- 
knowledge in him the overwhelming demonsti'ation of 
superhuman prescience and power; acknowledge in 
him the accompUshment of prophecy, and the esta- 
blishment of the divine authority of tne religion which 
he introduced. 

II. If you ask for a contrast to all this plain 
interpretation of prophecy in the person of Christ, 
and to aU these offices of grace discharged by hiin, 
look to the subterfuges of the Jews in evading the 
application of their own sacred word to our blessed 
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Lotd ; ao^ to the &l9e Chnsts by Whom tiii^ hhve 
been so oftea deceived. See their ancient doclors 
admitting all the chief predictions to belong to die 
Messiah, and the modem ones denying such an use. 
Hear them prohibiting the reading of the predictioii 
of our Lord's passion in Isaiah ; and denouncing a 
curse on those. who compute the years of Daniel. 
Examine, if your patience can endure the trial, the 
childish fi>llie8 whicn they produce as explanations of 
our noblest evangelical oracles. And when this part 
of the contrast has raised and set forth the brightness 
of the sacred predictions as unequivocally accomplished 
in Jesns our Lord ; then turn to the &jse Christs who 
in different ages have arisen to delude and destroy 
those who refused Jesus as their true Messiah. Re* 
member, the very time when these wretched unpostors 
began to s^^pear, marked out that the Mness of the 
pr^cted period was come, and proclaimed with a 
loud voic&, that the weeks of Daniel were run out, 
and that the Messiah had actually appeared. Before 
this period, no pretender arose. Aner the r^ection 
of our Lord, crowds of the basest false prophets ob* 
tained attention. This we shall have to notice in the 
next part of this lecture. But I observe the fact 
here, that the contrast, by its deep glooiti, may serve 
to set forth the genuine characters of truth and grace 
which mark every step of our Redeemer's life, every 
part of his miraculous works, and every word that 
proceeded out of his mouth. Like all the other 
branches of the eridepces of the gospel, truth stands 
out boldly and alone. There is nothing second or 
similar to it. It is unequalled and unmixed. It 
meets the sincere inquirer, and commends itself to his 
reason, his conscience, all the affections of his soul. 

III. Let us make the only true use of this part of 
our subject, by imploring of our LoRt> the spi- 
ritual BLESSINGS which he is disp^i^g. Let us 
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not stop in acknowledging the accomplishment of pre- 
dictions^ and confessing our helief in the mission of 
our Lord Christ. Let us rely upon him as our Sa- 
viour, let us seek pardon and reconcihation at his 
hands, let us heseech him to he our Teacher, our 
Master, our Intercessor, not only hy the genend in- 
structions of his word and his ministers, but hy the 
special communications of his grace, by his merciful 
answers to our prayers, by the influence of his Holy 
Spirit upon our hearts, by his supplies of power and 
wisdom under temptation, and his mighty succour in 
the seasons of difficulty. Thus shall we understand 
all the fulness of his name and offices. Thus shall we 
know him as our King and our Lord. Thus shall 
we look forward with joy to his second coming to 
judge the world, assured that he will then most com- 
pletely fulfil all the import of his spiritual titles and 
functions, *' and receive us to himself, that where he 
is, there we may be also.*' 
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LECTURE IX. 

THE FULFILMENT OF PROPHECY. 



PART n. 



Havinq shown the most exact and surprising accom- 
plishment of prophecy in the person and kingdom of 
our Lord, we come now, as we proposed, to consider 
the fulfilment of it in events which relate to the Jewish 
and Christian Church. 
In doing this, we shall direct your attention to the 

DESTRUCTION OF THE CITY AND POLITY OF THE 

JEWS, and their dispersion throughout the world — to 

VARIOUS CITIES, NATIONS, AND EMPIRES connected 

at different times with the Jewish and Christian Dis- 
pensations — to the APOSTACIES of the latter days — and 
to the future convereion of the world, and the final 
TRIUMPH of holiness and truth. In other words, to 
the history of mankind, as connected with the designs 
of redemption, from the earliest ages of the world to 
the present day — a series of accomplishments answer- 
ing in extent and magnificence to all that scheme of 
prophecy which we reviewed in a former lecture. 
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I. We call your attention to our Lord's prophecy 

of THE DESTRUCTION OF THE CITY AND POLITY OF 

THE j£ws> AND THE DISPERSION of that favoured 
people. 

This prediction is the most memorahle in the whole 
Scriptures, next to the prophecies which we have been 
considering, relative to the immediate person and mis- 
sion of the Messiah. 

1. The manner of our Lord's introducing the pro- 
phecy is the most striking imaginable. As he was « 
going out of the temple, his disciples began, quite 
accidentally, as we speak, to " show him how it was 
adorned with goodly stones and gifts;'' and one of 
them, smitten it should appear with unusual admira- 
tion, exclaimed, " Master, see what manner of stones, 
and what buildings are herq." To this remark our 
Lord immediately, and without premeditation, as one 
in whom the fulness of the prophetical spirit dwelt, 
replied, " See ye not all these great buildings ? Verily 
I say unto you, the days will come, in the which 
there shall not be left one stone upon another, that 
shall not be thrown down." * Thus pointing out at 
once, in a single sentence, without the least prepara- 
tion, circumlocution, or hesitation, the most prominent 
feature in the whole calamity, and one by which the 
truth of his predictions might be submitted in after 
ages to the examination of every human being. Yet 
no fact could be more improbable at the time. The 
Jews were in perfect peace ; they enjoyed the pro- 
tection, as they were under the authority, of the 
Roman empire, then in the height of its power. And 
when reverses occurred, the Romans made it their 
boast that they preserved the monuments of the 
arts. 

The temple of which Jesus thus speaks, was the 
glory of the Jewish nation, and the admiration of the 

' Matth. zxiv. 1, S ; Mark xiii. 1, 2 ; Luke zxi. 6. 
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world. During forty-six years had Herod been en- 
gaged in rebuilding it. He employed upon it one hun** 
or^J and sixty-three thousand three hundred workmen. 
Its area was seven hundred and fifty square feet. The 
height of the tower on the south firont was above eight 
hundred feet from the valley from which it was reared. 
The amazing size of the stones, of the finest white- 
marble, some of them of the magnitude of sixty-five 
feet in length, eight in height, with a width of ten 
feet, added incomparably to its splendour. The front 
of the sacred edifice was entirely covered with sheets 
of gold, whicli, at the first rising of the sun, reflected 
so great a lustre, that it compelled the beholder to 
turn away his eyes ; whilst the unrivalled whiteness 
of the structure in the mass, made it assume, at a dis- 
tance, the appearance of a mountain of snow. And 
yet the denunciation of our Lord was afterwards so 
literally accomplished, that its very foundations were 
dug up by the Roman soldiers. 

2. But this was only an introduction to the entire 
prophecy : for the disciples soon after " came to 
Jesus privately, as he sat on the Mount of Olives" — 
from which mount so " commanding is the view of 
Jerusalem, that the eye roams over aU the streets and 
around the walls, as if in the survey of a plan, or 
model of the city."^ On this mountain, with the 
temple in all its majesty full in view, on the very 
six)t on which Titus afterwards pitched his camp, and 
whence our Lord had descended a few days before, 
weeping over the city — on this spot the disciples asked 
him *' what should be the time, and what the signs" 
of the event he had foretold. 

Jesus then began to give various distinct pre-inti- 
mations of the calamity, the accomplishment of every 
one of which presages was mo^t accurate — '* the wars 
and rumours of wars, the famines and earthquakes, 

2 Clarke apud Wilkins, p. 52. 
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the propagation of the gospel throughout the world, 
^e persecution of Christians, the preservation of the 
elect, and the shortening of the days for their sake, 
the treachery of many, and the declining piety of more, 
the wonders in the sun, and moon, and stars, the false 
Christs, and the false prophets." — On these we need 
not dwell. 

3. The excess of tribulation in the siege itself, was 
next predicted, in terms which were so minutely ful- 
filled, that the heart sinks at the recollection. '' These 
be the days of vengeance," said our Lord, (refemng 
to the threatenings delivered fifteen hundred years be- 
fore by Moses, at the very establishment of his dis- 
pensation, and thus showing that accumulated pro- 
phetic inspiration, which we have already observed in 
oar Lord's manner of expounding and enlarging the 
ancient predictions,) " that all things which are written 
may be fulfilled. But woe to them that are with child, 
and to them that give suck in those days — ^fot in those 
days shall be great tribulation, such as was not from 
the beginning of the creation which God created, unto 
this time ; no, nor ever shall be." And history can- 
not furnish a parallel to the miseries then suffered by 
the Jews. Josephus asserts, almost in the ' words of 
our Saviour, " tnat if the misfortunes of all from the 
beginning of the world were compared with those of 
the Jews, they would appear much inferior." The 
number that perished in the siege was one million 
three hundred and fifty-seven thousand six hundred 
and sixty. The prisoners were ninety-seven thousand. 
The sufferings and miseries arising firom the factions 
and divisions amongst themselves, and from the pres- 
sure of famine, were inconceivable. Parents snatched 
the food fiom their infant offspring; houses were full 
of women and children, perishing by famine ; the 
bare supposition that food was in the possession of any 
one, created the most sanguinary conflicts ; mothers. 
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losing every sentiment of affection, forced away the 
sustenance from their infants, even when they lay ex- 
piring in their arms, and no sooner had they robbed 
them, than they themselves were plundered of their 
prey ; women were dragged by the hair of their heads, 
for attempting to conced any article of food ; a mad- 
dening frenzy seized the people, and led them to the 
commission of acts, at the mention of which humanity 
stands aghast. One noble lady was detected in con- 
cealing the remains of her own sucking child, which, 
under the miseries of the dire famine, sue had actually 
boiled for food ! 

4. But Jesus does not stop here ; he proceeds to 
mark various circumstances which shoula take place 
in the progress of the siege, which display still more 
distinctly his divine prescience. *' When ye shall see 
the abomination of desolation, spoken of by Daniel 
the prophet, standing in the holy place — then let them 
which are in Judea flee to the mountains.** This 
warning the Christians obeyed. As the Roman ar- 
mies advanced to compass the city, they fled to Pella, 
and not one of them, so far as we hear, perished. 
The heathen foe, with their idolatrous ensigns and 
images, which they brought into the temfie, and 
placed over the eastern gate, and to which they 
sacrificed, is most accurately described as the '' abo- 
mination of desolation ;" whilst the reference in this 
expression to the prophecy of Daniel, connects our 
Lord's prediction with that part of the Old Testa- 
ment revelation, as his former references did with the 
predictions of Moses. 

Another peculiar feature at the siege was depicted 
thus : *' Thine enemies shall cast a trench about thee, 
and compass thee round, and keep thee in on every 
side ;" which was also exactly fulfilled, though a thing 
in itself highly improbable, and only adopted by Ti- 
tus with great reluctance. The length of the wall 
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which he threw round the city, was nearly ^ve Eng- 
lish miles ; and it was completed in only three days, 
by the extraordinary exertions of the whole army. 

Again, our.Saviour declared that the " false Christs** 
which should *' arise, and deceive many," should lead 
the people into " the desert, and the secret cham- 
ber;" — places, in themselves the most unlikely that 
can be conceived ; and yet we read in Josephus, that 
many of the false Christs betrayed their followere into 
the desert, wheije they were destroyed ; and that in 
the last extremities of the siege, an impostor assem- 
bled six thousand persons in a chamber or gallery of 
the temple, with an assurance of protection, where 
every one miserably perished, by the Romans setting 
fire to the place, contrary to the wishes of then* ge- 
neral. 

5. Our Lord next predicts the final overthrow of 
the Jewish city and state, under the well-known pro- 
phetical terms of the '' sun being darkened, and the 
moon not giving her light, and the stars falling from 
heaven, and the powers of the heavens being shaken ;'' 
winch was but too lamentably fulfilled. The city was 
taken, the temple destroyed, the Jewish nation and 
polity terminated, a visible end put to the whole Mo- 
saic economy, and the signal vengeance of Almighty 
God inflicted for the greatest moral crime ever com- 
mitted by a people, the ungrateful and wilful rejection 
and murder of their long-promised Messiah. 

6. The time was further fixed by our Saviour in 
the most express terms, for the fulfilment of all these 
calamities, " Verily, I say unto you. This generation 
shall not pass away, till all these things be fulfilled. 
Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words shall 
not pass away." And, accordingly, everyone of these 
events, improbable as they were, did take place within 
iorty years after our Lord uttered the denunciation. 
The Jewish war broke out in May a. d. 66 ; in July 
A, D. 70, the sacrifice and oblation ceased ; and in the 
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September of that year^ the city was taken and de- 
stroyed. 

7. The indications of a divine hand in the fulfil* 
ment of these predictions were evident, not only in 
the fall of Jerusalem, but in several remarkable cir- 
cumstances connected with the siege itself, the con- 
duct of the Jews, and the character of the historian 
who records the history of the events. Titus, the 
Roman general, was celebrated for hit humanity ; he 
carried on the war with reluctance, he offered re- 
peatedly terms of amity to the besieged ; he controlled, 
so far as he could, the fury of the soldiers ; and used 
every effort to preserve the temple. But the Jews 
themselves set fire to the portico, and a soldier, 
" neither waiting for any command, nor trembling for 
such an attempt,^' says Josephus, ** but urged on by 
a certain divine inspiration, threw a burning brand in 
at the golden window, and thereby set fire to the 
buildings of the temple itself.^* Titus, moreover, 
spared three towers which had been built by Herod, 
as a mark of what Providence had accomplished, 
nsinff these remarkable words to Josephus, '' It is un- 
der tne conduct of God that we have waged the war : 
it is God who has driv^i out the Jews firmn these for^ 
tresses, against which human force and engines of war 
could do nothing.^' 

The blind infatuation of the Jews, again, contri- 
buted mainly to the catastrophe. Three parties within 
the walls raged against each other — ^mutua ^slaughter 
took place — all subordination and discipline w^e 
spumed — the offers of Titus were rejected — ^and the 
Romans were forced, as it were, to extremities* 

It is observable, also, ihat the wilful and obstinate 
rejection of their Messiah, and the rejection of him, 
partly cm the very ground of his not appearing as a 
champion of their political independence, brou^t on 
the war and the destruction of their city. For the 
Jews were led to rebel against the Romsms by the ex- 
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pectations raised by false Christs and false prophets, 
who undertook to rescue them from the Roman yoke; 
and the same punishment which had been inflicted 
upon their Messiah, the Romans most awfully visited 
upon them. They had crucified Jesus before the 
WBiJla of Jerusalem ; and before the same walls they 
themselves were crucified by the Romans in such 
numbers, that room was wanting for the crosses, and 
crosses for the bodies. " God had blinded their 
MINDS," says Josephus expressly, " for the trans- 
gressions of which they had been guilty." 

It is extremely remarkable, that the record of the 
oege should have been preserved by Josephus, a 
Jewish historian : and yet more so, that the narrative 
of it given by him, should be more minutely circum- 
stantial, and more spread out into detail, than the ac- 
count of any siege that we have in ancient history. 
It should seem, therefore, as if this historian (a Jew, 
be it noted, and continuing such to his deam) was 
purposely raised up by Providence to witness this me- 
morable event, and verify, to the satisfaction of the 
most incredulous, the fulfilment of our Saviour's pre- 
dictions. Such are the incontestable marks of a di- 
vine foreknowledge in this minute and awful predic- 
tion. 

The splendid arch which was erected at Rome in 
b(mour of the triumph of Titus, remains to the pre- 
sent day. The inscription recwds that " Titus had 
subdued the Jewish nation, and destroyed the city of 
Jerusalem, which all other generals, kings, and na- 
tions, had either never tried, or had tried in vain.'* 
The triumphal procession represented in bass-reHef on 
<>ae of the sides of the arch, exhibits the golden can- 
dlestick, the table of the shew-bread, the trumpets, 
uid other spoils taken from the temple. Several coins 
were struck in commenaoration of the conquest, many 
of which are extant. One, which I had for a time in 
my possession, of brass, exhibits on the obverse the 
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effigies of the Emperor Vespasian, and on the reverse 
a personification of the state, represented, as Addison 
observes, as a woman in sorrow, at the foot of a palm- 
tree, sitting upon the ground, as in a passage of the 
prophet that foretells her captivity, with this legend, 
JUDJEA Capta. On another, the legend round the 
same disconsolate " widowed queen,'' is, ViciSTi 

8. But we are far from having come to the close of 
this wonderful prophecy. Our Lord, as if he would 
yet fiui;heT enlarge the proof of his divine foreknow- 
ledge, and confirm the truth of his mission, added a 
denunciation, of the progressive fulfilment, of which 
we are eye-witnesses, under circumstances of advan- 
tage, to the present day. '' Jerusalem shall he trod- 
den down of the Gentiles, until the times of the Gen- 
tiles shall be fulfilled — Behold, your house is left 
unto you desolate/' The expression, ** the times oi 
the Gentiles," is known, from similar ones in the 
prophecies, to import the full conversion of the hea- 
then nations. Accordingly, Jerusalem, during the 
lapse of seventeen or eighteen hundred years, has 
never been in the possession of the Jews, but constantly 
under the dominion of the Gentiles, and by them 
literally trodden underfoot. A late traveller® states, 
that no expression could so graphically paint the con- 
dition of abject scorn and .misery in which the city 
now lies, as that chosen by our Lord. The Romans, 
Saracens, Franks, Mamalukes, and, since the six- 
teenth century, the Turks, have in succession trodden 
it down and oppressed it. Attempts have not, indeed, 
been wanting to restore Jerusalem. Under the Em- 
peror Adrian, (a. d. 117 — 138,) the Jews rose in re- 
bellion, and attempted to recover their lost sacred me- 
tropolis, but they were subdued with immense slaugh- 
ter. A temple to Jupiter was erected on Mount Cal- 

- 3 Jowett*s Researehes. 
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vBxy, a statue of Adonis in the manger of Bethlehem, 
and the images of swine, were engraven on the gates 
of Jerusalem. The Jews were forhidden even to ap- 
proach within sight of the city. 

In the fourth century a daring enterprise was under- 
' taken hy the apostate Emperor Julian to rehuild the 
temple, and reinstate the Jews. A puhlic avowal of 
the design was made. The principal Jews were called 
together from all quarters. The execution was com- 
mitted to Alypius, a favourite of the Emperor. Funds 
were supplied from the imperial treasures. All Chris- 
tendom was awake io this open attempt to defeat the 
divine prophecy. And what was the issue of the con- 
test between the truth of God and the impiety of 
man ? llie projected work was interrupted.* Balls 
of fire bursting forth from the foundations with fre- 
quent and reiterated attacks^ rendered the spot inac- 
cessible to the scorched and blasted workmen, and 
the attempt was renounced. Can any thing mark 
more visibly the foreknowledge of our Lord ? 

9. But an additional particular of yet greater mo- 
ment is to be noticed. Our Saviour predicts the dis- 

4 The record of this fact is in Ammianus Marcellinus, a 
heathen historian of undoubted credit, who held several ho- 
nourable military commands under different emperors, and 
was a great admirer of Julian. The contemporary Christian 
writers affirm that it was in the mouths of all men, and was 
not denied even by the atheists themselves. ** If it seem yet 
incredible to any one," say they, " he may repair both to 
the witnesses of it yet living, and to them who have heard 
it from their mouths ; yea, they may view the foundations, 
lying yet bare and naked." Bishop Warburton has incon- 
testabiv established the truth of this fact ; and even Gibbon, 
with his usual inconsistency, acknowledges that it is attested 
by contemporary and respectable evidence. Whether a 
miraculous power was exerted, need not be determined ; 
the interruption and cessation of the attempt at such a crisis 
snd after such preparations, mark the unquestionable hand 
of God. 
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persion of the Jews, and yet their preservation as a 
distinct people — " They shall he led away captive unto 
all nations." This threatening joins on with those 
delivered hy the various prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment, and is another of tnose connectii*g links which 
increase exceedingly the proof of the prophetical in- 
spiration. Moses and Isaiah had declared that the 
Jews should be "plucked off from their land — ^be re- 
moved to all the kingdoms of the earth — should find 
no ease, neither sHquld the sole of their foot have 
rest — should he only oppressed and cursed always— 
should he mad for the sight of their eyes — ^should be- 
come an astonishment, a proverb, and a bye-word — 
that their cities should he wasted without inhabitants, 
and their houses without man, and their land be ut- 
terly desolate — that upon it should come up thorns 
and briers — and that then should the land enjoy her 
sabhaths, as long as it lay desolate, and they were in 
their enemies' land." 

And have not these predictions been wonderfully 
fulfilled for more than seventeen hundred years ? 
And are they not now fulfilled before your eyes ? Are 
not the Jews dispersed over the world ? Is not their 
name a proverb ? Have not all nations vilified, per- 
secuted, and oppressed them ? Are not the Jews at 
this day an astonishment and a bye-word ? Are they 
not even obliged, in many places, where they are to- 
lerated, to Hve in a separate quaiter, and wear some 
badge of degradation ?* 

^ This was formerly the case in LoadoD, and is now so in 
Frankfort and elsewhere. In Rome their privileges have 
lately been curtailed, and they are compelled to reside in a 

S articular quarter. Of course, I do not for an instant pal- 
ate or excuse the injustice and criminality of the conduct 
of Christians towards the unhappy Jews. The secret will oC 
God in overruling events is one thing ; the law of our actions 
another. The express moral commandments of the Almighty 
are our only guide. So in other fulfilments of prophecy, to 
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And is not their once fruitful land barren and deso- 
late ? " From the centre of the elevation about Jeru- 
salem/' says a recent traveller, '' is seen a wild mg- 
ged, and mountainous desert ; no herds depasturing 
on the summit ; no forests clothing the acclivities ; 
no water flowing through the valleys ; but one rude 
scene of savage, melancholy waste, in the midst of 
which the ancient glory of Judea bows her head in 
widowed desolation."* 

Still it was further declared, that the Jews should 
not be lost among the nations, but should remain a 
distinct and separate people. *' When they be in the 
land of their enemies, I will not cast them away, nei- 
ther will I abhor them, to destroy them utterly. I 
will make a full end of the nations, whither I have 
driven them ; but I will not make a full end of thee.'* 
And, surely, the preservation of the Jews as a distinct 
people, notwithstanding their dispersion for seventeen 
hundred years, is a remarkable and altogether unpa- 
ralleled proof of the truth of our Lord's predictions. It 
is not only an event in fulfilment of prophecy, but an 
event involving a supernatural agency ; an event con- 
trary to the uniform course of human s^irs ; an event 
in which there is a permanent suspension of all the 
laws of our social being. That they should continue 
for so many ages scattered and dispersed, pursued 
and reviled, oppressed and persecuted; yet neither 
worn out by this usage, nor induced by it to re- 
nounce their religion — that neither time nor custom 
nor sufferings should overcome their attachment to 
it ; but that they should still subsist a numerous, a 

which we sball presently come. The guilt of man is not 
lessened in bis particular actions, because it pleases God, in a 
Qivsterious manner, to accomplish bis predictions in the ra- 
noos occurrences of the world. This is so clear u distinction, 
tbtt perhaps it need scarcely be noticed. 

Jolliffe apud Keith. 
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distinct, a wretched people, the lihrarians of the very 
prophecies which condemn them, and the unconscious 
witnesses, wherever they rove, of the truth of the 
Scriptures, has something in it so prodigious, as to 
shut up and conclude the proof of the prophetical in- 
spiration. And when connected with our Lord's re- 
peated prediction of the very judicial hlindness, under 
which we hehold them suffering, constitutes an iiTe- 
sistible evidence of the truth of Christianity. 

The whole of this series of prophecies, indeed, as to 
the destruction of Jerusalem and the dispersion of the 
Jews, is so broad and unambiguous in its main fea- 
tures, so numerous and distinct in its details, so mi- 
nute in many of its parts, combines events so utterly 
improbable when it was delivered, is so defined as to 
the time of its accomplishment, was fulfiUed by per- 
sons so unhkely to concur in such transactions, is 
connected with so many events now fulfilling in the 
world — it looked back to so many prophecies of the 
Old Testament, and looked forward to so many ages 
of modem history, during which it has continued to 
receive its accomplishment — and is so incontestably 
confirmed by the very attempts made to defeat it, and 
especially by the mysterious, and, except on the hy- 
pothesis of the truth of the Scriptures, the unaccount- 
able state of the Jews before our eyes in the present 
day — as to constitute altogether an evidence which 
has never failed to' overwhelm with conviction the 
mind of every sincere and candid inquirer ; it raises 
the argument in favour of Christianity to the highest 
point of moral demonstration. It can be explained 
away by no fortuitous circumstances, it admits of no 
evasion, it stands forth a palpable, bold, unequivocal 
monument of the divine prescience of our Lord, and 
of the truth of the Christian religion. 

It is for this reason that I have dwelt the longer 
upon this first branch of the fulfilment of prophecy. 
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Our remaining examples must be considered with 
greater brevity ; for we still have other points of high 
importance to produce. 

The scheme of scriptural prophecy extends, as we 
observed, over the whole surface of the history of the 
Jewish and Christian Churches, and the nations con- 
nected with them. But I shall confine myself to the 
accomplishment of it in those events which remain 
still open to the inspection of mankind. I omit, there- 
fore, all the prophecies which were delivered by the 
patriarchs. I omit the various predictions in the times 
of the Judges and Kings of Israel. I pass by those 
numerous prescient descriptions of the nations adjoin- 
ing the Holy Land of the Jews ; and many relating 
to that extraordinary people themselves. 

I proceed, therefore, to select, 

II. The accomplishment of prophecies relating to 

VARIOUS CITIES, NATIONS, AND EMPIRES OF THE 

WORLD, as connected with the designs of God in the 
development of the great work of redemption, and 
now submitted to the examination of mankind. 

1. I speak first of cities. I will not dwell on the 
well-known prophecies relating to Nineveh and Tyre. 
It is sufficient for me to ask. Where is their former 
grandeur, power, riches ? I ask, who it was that 
declared that '* an utter end'' should be made of 
Nineveh, " that exceeding great city of three days' 
journey ?" I ask, who said of Tyre, once the most 
celebrated of the cities of Phoenicia, and the ancient 
emporium of the world — of whose colonies Carthage, 
the rival of Rome, was one ; — whose " merchants were 
princes, and her traffickers the honourable of the 
earth ;" which sat as a queen in the midst of the seas 
— I ask, who it was that said of her, " I will lay thy 
stones and thy timber and thy dust in the midst of 
the waters — 1 will make her like the top of a rock — it 
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shall be a place for the spreading of nets in the midst 
of the sea r^ I ask, who it is that has accomplished 
these denunciations with an exactness so unerring, 
that the very site of Nineveh is unknown ; while that 
of Tyre just preserves the marks imprinted on her by 
the prophetic word. She is " a rock, whereon fishers 
dry theur nets.*' ^ " The whole village of Tyre con- 
tains now only fifty or sixty poor families," says a 
modem traveller, afterwards a leader of the French 
infidelity, '* who live obscurely on the produce of their 
little ground, and a trifling fishery — their houses are 
wretched huts, ready to crumble into ruins." ® 

I pass on to Babylon. Of its glory, of its walls 
and hanging gardens, of its palace and temple of 
Belus, of its lakes and embankments, I will not speak. 
But I will ask, who predicted by name, more than a 
century and a half before his birth, Cyrus, the con- 
queror of this haughty city, the deliverer of the Jews, 
and the monarch that issued the decree for rebuilding 
the temple ? I ask, who foretold the very plan which 
he adopted for efiecting his purpose ? Who spake of 
the " two-barred gates, and the gates of brass not being 
shut ;" of the '* drying up of the river ;" of the 
" might of the defenders failing them ;" of the "posts 
running one to meet another to show the king of 
Babylon that his city was taken at one end ;" of the 
" heat of the feasts and the dnmken, and their per- 
petual sleep ?" Let history tell. Let the same pro- 
fane historians,* who record her riches and her glory, 
relate the account of her subjugation. The divine 
books condescend neither to the one nor the other. 
It is not there I learn the particulars either of her 
greatness or of her fall. But the prophetic word 
gives me the key to the profane history, and furnishes 
me with an unanswerable proof of the fulfilment of its 
denunciations. It does more. It tells me that the 

7 The very words of Bruce. s Volney ap. Keith. 

' Herodotus and Xeoophon. 
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same events which fulfilled the sacred predictions, 
served also to punish the pride and impiety of the 
monarch of Bahylon, in bringing out the sacred vessels 
of gold and silver for the purpose of insulting the 
majesty of the God of heaven. It tells me that the 
very night of Belshazzar's impious feast was the in- 
stant of bis falL It points out to me, not only an 
omniscient God fulfilling his word, but a sovereign 
Judge vindicating his righteousness. It does more. 
It tells me that these same events provided for the 
fulfilment of the prophecies respecting the termination 
of the seventy years' captivity of his people, and gave 
a pledge of that greater redemption from spiritual 
bondage, and that greater overthrow of the mystical 
Babylon, which belong to the New Testament 
history. 

But the prophecy stops not here. The scriptures 
Ibretel its perpetual desolation — that " the Arabian 
should not pitch his tent diere ; but that the wild 
beasts should dwell there ; and the houses be filled 
with doleful creatures, and the owls, and the satyrs 
dance there;" ihsX it should be made "a possession 
for the bittern, and pools of water, and be swept with 
the besom of desti-uction." And how has the fact 
corresponded with these predictions ? Its destruction 
has been advancing in every age, from the time of the 
capture of it by Cyrus, to the present hour. In the 
fourth century it was reduced to a great desert, its 
walls forming an enclosure for wild beasts. Its actual 
state, as described by the latest travellers, answers to 
the very words of the prophets delivered two thousand 
five hundred years ago. It is one heap of ruins, the 
most conspicuous of which is called Monkehbeh, or 
the Overturned ; ^° whilst the lakes of stagnant water 
amidst its masses of dilajndated buildings, and the arid 
sun-burnt mounds which arise above them, exactly 

><^ Rich*s Memoirs. 
VOL. I. B 
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fulfil the apparently irreconcileable predictions, that 
it should become " pools of water \" and yet be a 
*' wilderness, a dry land, and a desert." 

2. But from single cities, however remarkable, I 
turn to nations, and ask you to look at the graphical 
description ghren of the descendants of Ishmael by the 
pen of prophecy. His descendants, the Arabs, have 
been in every age, and are still, what it was foretold 
.they should be, a wild and unsubdued people, an im- 
civilized and independent nation, whose trade is plun«> 
der, who retain tneir habits of hostiHtv towards aU 
the rest of the human race, though for three hundred 
years the ^greatest part of the whole temperate zone 
was included within the limits of the Mahometan con- 
quests. " He shaH be a wild man," says the word 
of prophecy, " his hand shall be against every man, 
and every man's hand against him ; and he shall dwell 
in the presence of all his brethren." And yet, adds 
the same prophetic spirit, " I will make ham frxiitful, 
and multiply him exceedingly, and I will make him a 
great nation." Well may a sensible writer observe, 
that the continuance of this acute and active people, 
in their pristine fierceness, though surrounded for ages 
by polisned and luxurious nations — for the Arabian is 
still found, from his earliest to his latest time, " a wild 
man," unsubdued and unchangeable, and ''dwelling 
in the presence of all his brethren," as we may truly 
term the nations around him — is indeed a standing 
miracle." 

But deth the present state of the Egyptians less 
distinctly confirm the ancient prophecies ? " It shaH 
be the basest of kingdoms, neither shall it exalt itself 
any more among the Mrtions ; there shall be no prince 
of the land of Egypt ; the sceptre of Egypt shall pass 
away." Such was the voice of the divine oracle, 
uttered at a time when Egypt was one of the mightiest 

" Porter ap. Keith. 
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of the kingdoms of the globe, and no more likely to 
he a degraded nation, than the loftiest of the present 
powers of the earth. No nation ever erected such 
durable monuments of the arts. No country numbered 
so long a catalogue of kings. Its lefuniug was pro- 
verbial. The population of its cities and of its coun- 
try, as recorded by ancient historians, almost surpass 
belief. It was the granary of the world, the cradle of 
science. But now for more than two thousand years 
has it been sinking into degradation. During all 
that time, every endeavour to emancipate it, and fix a 
prince in it, has failed. Of a late attempt all Europe 
was witness. It is thus that in the silent march of 
events, unnoticed perhaps by politicians and philoso- 
phers, the hand of Providence accomplishes its own 
purposes.** 

3. From nations, let us pass on to those surprising 
sketches of the vast divisions of the world, as con- 
nected with the church, which the pen of inspiration 
has drawn, and which the history of all ages has been 
filling up. I select two, one in the patriarchal age, 
the other in the time of the captivity. 

" Cursed be Canaan," said the patriarch Noah; 
" a servant of servants shall he be unto his brethren 
— Blessed be the Lord God of Shem, and Canaan 
shall be his servant — God shall enlarge Japheth, and 
he shall dwell in the tents of Shem, and Canaan shall 
be his servant." 

Into what history can we look without seeing traces 
of the fulfilment of this prophecy ? I see the guilty 
Canaanites yielding their country to Joshua. I see 
die PhcBnicians first, and then the Carthaginians, 
subdued by the Greeks and Romans, the hosts of 

'? Gibbon and Volney speak without reserve of the de- 
gradation of Egypt. I need not say that I allude in the 
above sentence, to the attempt of the French under Napo- 
leon Bonaparte to conquer Bg^ypt, and erect it into a great 
nation. 

r2 
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Japheth. I sigh over the ills of Africa, peopled with 
the descendants of Canaan, which has heen desolated 
tox so many ages hy the Romans, Saracens, and 
Turks, and, for the last two hundred years, hy the 
abhorred traffic in human flesh. ^' 

But I turn from this scene, to " bless the Lord God 
of Shem," who gave the promises to Abraham and 
his seed, and through him to the world ; who made 
his land and descendants the seat of religion, the 
nursery of the church, the spot where the Saviour was 
bom, and whence the gospel was first promulgated. 

Still I see that ** Goa has enlarged Japheth^' be- 
yond either Canaan or Shem. Above half of the 
tiuman race has descended from his loins. For cen- 
turies, arts and science and civilization and religion 
have taken up their abode amongst his posterity. 
" He has dwelt in the tents of Shem''— receiving the 
gospel from his race,** obtaining that dominion, under 
the Greek and Roman empires, which the descendants 
of Shem for a long time chiefly possessed--r-and hold- 
ing in these later times the lai*gest and most valuable 
countries of the east, as colonists and mei^chants, 
abiding in the tents of another people. 

But I must advert, for a moment, to that nK>re 
detailed geographical and chronological chart of the 
empires of the world, traced out by the hand of the 
prophet Daniel almost eighteen hundred years after 
the prediction of Noah. You know the portentous 
image which the inspired prophet describes. You 



>8 Undoubtedly, so long as any remains of this trade ar^ 
unlawfully and unjustly cherished in the West Indies, it will 
continue to be the foulest disgrace to Christendom, and to the 
British nation, that ever marked the enlightened countries of 
Europe. The law of God, not prophecy, is the rule of our 
conduct. '^ 

^* The principal success of the gospel, in the calling of 
the Gentiles, has hitherto been amoagflt the descendants of 
Japheth. 
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koow " the head of gold," rqjtesenting the empire 
then existing, the Bahylonian — " the breast and arms 
of silver,'* the Medo-Persian, which succeeded it, on 
that conquest of Babylon under Cyrus, to which we 
have just adverted — " the belly and thighs of brass,'* 
the Macedonian under Alexander and his successors 
— *' the legs of iron, and feet part of iron and part of 
day," the Roman empire which subdued the Mace- 
donian, and which, in the sixth century of the Chris- 
tian sera, was dismembered into ten kingdoms. " The 
kingdom of the stone cut out without hands" is ex- 
pounded, as you remember, by the prophet himself, 
of that spiritual and heavenly dispensation to be es* 
tablished by *' the Son of Man," and which proceed- 
ing by mild, and, to our wisdom, feeble means, 
resembled a stone cut out without human skill ; but 
which, in its progress, is destined to " smite the feet 
of iron and clay, and break them to pieces, and fill 
the whole earth." 

Can any thing give an adequate idea of the magni- 
ficence of the divine inspiration in these rapid deli- 
neations of all the revolutions of the world during all 
ages; e^ecially when considered in contrast with 
those nunute details of the overthrow and abiding 
state of separate cities ? The mind is lost in the 
contemplation of the foreknowledge of God. 

But I proceed to notice, what is connected with the 
last topic, 

III. The predictions o^ the apostacibs of THfi 

I^ATTER DAYS. 

For it is impossible to look back to the history of 
the church, witnout seeing the lamentable departures 
from the pure faith and obedience of the gospel 
which have prevailed hr so many ages. In the east, 
the seventh century saw the impostor Mahomet in- 
latuate with his delusion the inhabitants of the fairest 
portion of Christendom ; whilst in the west, a gross 
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corruption of the doctrines and precepts of the gospel 
darkened the glory of Christianity. Nor does any 
thing more afflict the mind of the sincere Christian, 
or open a wider door to the objections of the unbe- 
liever, than the perversions of the doctrine of the 
Christian church. Under the pressure of such con- 
siderations, it is an extraordinary relief to tiun to the 
word of prophecy, and see the predictions of these 
veiT apostacies, delivered many centuries before they 
tooK place. 

I dwell not on the features of the eastern antichrist, 
as painted in the book of Daniel, and the kindred 
language of St. John, because I hasten to notice what 
more immediately presents itself before our eyes, the 

freat western apostacy. Let us first see how it is 
elineated by the prophetic pencil of Daniel. We 
there find it set forth as a seducing power, that was 
to arise afler the conversion, downfall, and division 
into ten sovereignties of the fourth, or Roman empire 
— little, in comparison of these others as to secular 
authority, but claiming and obtaining an universal 
^iritual authority over the body of the western king- 
aom, — acquiring and maintaining this through poHcy 
and crafl, procuring a voluntary surrender of power 
from really superior sovereigns, and using it to become 
a leader to others in apostacy, persecution, and various 
kinds of opposition to the truth.** 

With tnese criteria, I compare St. Paul's descrip- 
tion in the New Testament of the apostacy, or falling 
away, when '* the man of sin should be revealed, the 
son of perdition ; who opposeth and exalteth himself 
above all that is called God, or that is worshipped ; so 
that he as God sitteth in the temple of God, shewing 
himself that he is God ; whose coming is aflter the 
working of Satan, with all power, and signs, and lying 
wonders, and with all deceivableness of unrighteous- 

«« Daniel rii. 19^25. 
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ness in them that perish — God sending them a strong 
delusion, that they should helieve a lie. This mystery 
of iniquity," adds the apostle, " doth already work ; 
only, he who now letteth, will let, until he he taken- 
out of the way." In this delineation, I find the same 
distinctive features as in the description of the pro* 
phet, with the additional marks of blasphemous usur* 
pation of the place and authority of God — a mystery 
of iniquity, which was already insinuating itself when 
the apostle wrote, but which was let or hindered, by 
the jealous authority of the Roman empire, united 
then under one potent government ; but which would 
be revealed when the downfall and dismemberment of 
that empire should remove the obstacle to its de- 
velopment. 

Tne same great apostle resumes the subject in his 
first epistle to Timothy, and foretels that in " the 
latter time, some shou.d depart from the faith, giving 
heed to seducing spirits, and doctrines of devils, speak- 
ing lies in hypocrisy ; having their conscience seared 
with a hot iron ; forbidding to marry, and command- 
ing to abstain from meats" — particulars all falling 
imder the same heads as those before enumerated. 

We next come to the closing visions of prophecy 
in the Revelation of St. John, and, lo, a delineation 
of the same corruption as in the prophet, the same 
times assigned to it, the same geographical and chro- 
nological position in the map of prophecy — all leading 
to the confirmation of our previous notices, and add- 
ing many other decisive indications. The apostacy is 
here described as a power having a mouth speaking 
great things, and even blasphemies: it makes war 
with the saints ; it has horns like a lamb, but speaks 
as a dragon ; it doth great wonders, and deceiveth 
those that dwell on the earth. It is called " Mystery, 
Babylon the Great, the Mother of Harlots, and Abo- 
minations of the Earth." It b further depicted as a 
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sorceress, '' decked in purple, and scarlet, and gold, 
and precious stones, and pearls; drunk with the 
blood of the saints, and with the blood of the martyrs 
of Jesus'' — working by other governments, who '* agree 
to give unto her their strength and power" — and dios 
becoming the fountain head of corruption ; and in- 
ducing the '' kings of the earth to commit fornication 
with her." Moreover, the place is now absolutely 
fixed, " the city of the seven mountains ; the great 
city, that reigueth over the kings of the earth" — the 
head of the fourth empire. The time also is more 
expressly limited to the period when the dismembered 
kingdoms of the Roman empire asree to give their 
power into her hands. The duration also, is defined 
to be twelve hundred and sixty prophetical days, or 
years — ^a period already assigned in the book of 
Daniel, and confirmed in the Revelation, by six or 
seven declarations. 

What spiritual power it was, that arose in the city 
of Rome after tbe fall of the empire, uniting in itself 
all these marks and indications, I need not tell you. 
XiCt the corruptions of doctrine and precept, the tisor- 
pation of the rights of conscience, the prohibition of 
the free use of the scriptures, the establishment of a 
spiritual idolatry, the principle of working by cmft, 
meretricious splendour, and religious delusion— '-''the 
ENERGY OF ERROR," as the aposUe terms it*^-- 
together with the persecutions which characterized 
for so many centuries the church and bishop of Rome, 
expound the divine prophecies. 

Such a combination of tokens, verified before our eyes 
in an apostacy, which has existed unchanged in til 
its characters for nearly twelve centuries, is a proof 
of prophetic inspiration of the most illustrious kind; at 
the same time that it explains and develops the mys- 
tery of the divine Providence, which the actual state 

16 ^Tbess.ii. 11. 
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of Christendom exhibits-^nay, it turns a most painful 
and oppressive view of the declension of the chui^ch^ 
into a stronger confirmation of the Christian's faith. 

But^ I pause : for surely the combined force of these 
branches of the fulfilment of prophecy, overwhelms 
the mind. Each division strengthens the rest : they 
embrace not matters of curiosity, but subjects in 
which the highest interests of revelation are concerned. 
Under the first head, the prophecies of the Messiah, 
we see the Christian dispensation established. Under 
the second, the predictions concerning the Jewish and 
Christian churches, we see, so far as we have hitherto 
cone, the designs of God, as to the progress of re- 
demption, developed. We behold the Jewish people 
cast into exile^ — the cities and natioiu of the world 
exhibited in their connexion with the OTurch, and the 
providence of God displayed in all the revolutions of 
empire — and the Christian church desolated by spi- 
ritual judgments for its unfaithfulness to its privileges 
and advantages. But we must not stop here : let us 
add a reflection, as we proposed, on the 

rVth and last branch of this second head, the pro- 
phecies OF THE FOTURE CONVERSION OF THE 
WORLD, AND THE FINAL TRIUMPH OF HOLINESS 
AICD TRUTH. 

For such is the consummation to which we are 
encouraged to look forward. " The earth is to be 
filled with the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters 
cover the sea.'* The vail is to be removed from the 
heart of the Jew. The antichristian apostacies are to 
cease. The heathens are to be brought home to the 
ibid of God. Jerusalem is not always to be trodden 
down of the Gentiles. Satan is to be " cast into the 
lake of fire, and to be chained, and deceive the nations 
no more.'* Christ our Lord is to reign over all the 
nations of the earth ; a long and glonous period of 
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truth and holiness is to succeed to all the confusions 
and disorders of the present state of things; and, 
lastly, after a brief effort of evil and sin, the end is 
to come. — Our Lord will appear to judge the quick 
and dead, the general resurrection will take place, the 
righteous and wicked be assigned to their respective 
portions, and the kingdom of the Mediator be " deli- 
vered up to God, even the Father." 

I adduce not these unaccomplished parts of pro- 
phecy, as direct supports of my argument — the case 
admits not of it — tney are not as yet fulfilled — ^but I 
adduce them as some additional presumption of the 
truth of all we have hitherto proved. That such a 
scheme as we have developed, centering in the person 
of the Saviour, drawinc^ into its current all the events 
of the world, marked by the exile of the former 
church, and by the apostacy of lai'ge portions of the 
present — that such a scheme, thus far so undeniably 
fulfilled by all the events of history, should not rest 
incomplete, but should look forwara to a conclusion 
as great and glorious, as all the parts are majestic and 
divine — that it should stretch on to the end of all 
things, and not desert us till the honour of God is 
vindicated, the grace of Christ made triumphant, the 
power of darkness utterly discomfited, and the salva-. 
tion of the world accomplished — is a token of a divine 
inspiration, which adds force to all the preceding con- 
siderations. The very hazarding of prophecies, which 
reach to the consummation of dl things, and which,, 
if not of divine prescience, may be defeated and 
rendered incapable of fulfilment, in any passing age, 
is itself.no mean proof of inspiration.. What religion 
but the true, would have suspended the faith of its 
adherents on the successive development of prophecy, 
from the time of its promulgation to the last judg- 
ment ? 

More than this: That during eighteen hundred 
years, no series of historical events should have arisen 
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to contradict, in the least, the succinct and anticipated 
scheme of the prophecies ; but that, on the contrary,, 
the present state of the world should he obviously 
adapted and prepai-ed for the fulfilment of all the re- 
maining predictions, is a positive argument of no 
slight force in our favour. The Jews are still distinct 
from other nations. The Christian church is waiting 
for the destined termination of the eastern and western 
apostacies ; which is to close her oppressions, and 
bring on the return of the Jews, the conversion of the 
nations, and the final triuniph of the peaceful and 
holy religion of the Bible throughout the world. In. 
the mean time, the innumerable prophecies fulfilled 
and fulfilling befoi^e our eyes, are the pledge and as- 
surance of the accompHshment of the remainder. 
The hope of this blessing sustains the church under 
the conniptions which prevail, and excites an expec- 
tation of the second coming of our Lord ; even as the 
accomplishment of the predictions of the old dispen- 
sation sustained the faith of the Jewish church, as to 
bis first advent. The prophecies also animate to 
many important duties, warn against the contamina- 
tion of anti-christian doctrines and practices, and 
promote humiUty, prayer, and dependence ujion God. 
With such uses attached to the unfulfilled word, and 
with such a long series of previous predictions accom- 
plished, I conceive that the future parts of the divine 
scheme form a powerful presumption in favour of the 
celestial origin of the whole. In so vast a plan, it is 
greatly in favour of its inspiration, that it stops not 
at an intermediate period, nor forsakes the system 
imfinished, but sti'etches onward to an adequate and 
most glorious consummation. I affirm, that no mark 
of trum can be more palpable than the permitting, in 
tins way, every successive age to judge of the gradual 
fulfilment of prophecy, by the unerring comment of 
facts, and thus nobly challenging all the generations 
of men to the investigation of its claims. This be- 
comes the great God : it bears the impress of his 
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majesty, his omnipotence, his wisdom, his foreknow- 
ledge, his supreme providence and grace. 

But I musthasten towards the conclusion of this 
hranchof our suhject What mind of any candour and 
sincerity can hesitate on yielding to the prodigious force 
of this argmnent from prophecy ? The arguments de- 
duced from the necessities of mankind, ^m the au^ 
thenticity and credibility of the books, and from the 
miracles, were in different ways most satisfactory. 
They were just what might be expected in the case of 
a revelation from the Almighty God. The argument 
from miracles, especially, was most conclusive. We 
saw and acknowledged the finger of God. But I ask 
any unprejudiced person, whether the prophetical ar- 
gpiment be not still more convincing, from the accu- 
mulated riches of the divine glory apparent in it ? I 
ask whether, if you contemplate the character and 
scheme of it, in its extent, the union of all its 
parts in the divine person and glory of our Lord, 
the infinite wisdom and contrivance of those parts, 
the characters of the prophets themselves, ana the 
high and important moral ends to which it was and is 
subservient, it do not bear the impress of the pre- 
science and power of God ? I ask again, whether the 
divine faithfulness and truth, apparent in its accom- 
plishment — the events of nations and empires bowing 
to its designs— the annals of six thousand years pro- 
claiming tne hand of Providence engaged in its in- 
spiration and its fulfilment — I ask any unprejudiced 
person, i^hether such an exhibition of infinite fore- 
sight and omnipotent power, which is now going on 
and accumulating its effects in every age, do not prove 
the truth of that religion of which it is a promment 
part ? I ask, whether the correspondence which has 
oeen shown between the scheme of prophecy detailed 
in the last lecture, and the fulfilment of its several 
parts, as we have been considering it now, do not put 
a seal, as it were, to the divine origin of both ? 
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And when the evidence from thb whole propheti- 
cal inspiration is added to that fi*om palpable miracu^ 
lous powers — when we consider that the same persons 
perform the mighty works who predict the improbable 
and often remote events — that the same lips of Moses 
and the prophets, of Christ and his apostles, which 
uttered the several prophetical declarations, and ven- 
tured their cause on the accomplishment of them in 
distant ages, were those which proclaimed the doc- 
trines of religion, and then performed the supernatural 
deeds which were the instant and undeniable creden- 
tials of their mission ; — when all this is considered, 
I know not what excuse men can offer if they con- 
tinue in doubt and hesitation on the truth of Chris- 
tianity. The same divine glory which, in the wonders 
of creation, spreads before the eyes of men the proofs 
of " his etenial power and Godhead,'' is apparent in 
exhibiting to them more convincing and direct evi- 
dences of his will, with like profusion and variety and 
magnificence, in the book of revelation, and the ac- 
complishment of prophecy in the events of the world. 
The demonstration is as complete in its kind to prove 
the mercy of God in the incarnation of a Saviour, as 
is that by which his existence and wisdom and power 
are proved by the order and arrangement of the ma^ 
teriai world. It is as httle needful that Jesus should 
now repeat his miracles, or deliver again his pro- 
phecies, as that the world should be a second time 
created." The proof continues in each case ; and, 
as to Christianity, increases. The miracles of the 
first ages of the Jewish and Christian dispensation 
are, in fact, propagated in the fulfilment o( prophecy 
in every succeeding one. Men sometimes are dis- 
posed to think that if they could see a miracle wrought 
in their own i^ght, they would beUeve the gospel 
without delay, and obey it unreservedly.'® They 

17 Franks. ,e Bisbop Newton. 
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know not their own hearts. "If they believe not 
Moses and the prophets, neither would they be per- 
suaded, though one rose from the dead" But in the 
whole range of prophecy now fulfilling before their 
eyes, they have, in feet, a series of divine interposi- 
tions, not precisely of the nature of miracles, in the 
sense of brief sni instant and visible suspensions of 
the laws of nature ; but evidently so, in the sense of 
supernatural interference in the rise and fall of cities 
and nations and empires, in the arrangement of times 
and circumstances, in that wonderful display of infi- 
nite foreknowledge and infinite power apparent in the 
control of the wills of unnumbered free and account- 
able agents to a certain result 

I ask, for example, whether the present state of the 
Jews be not, in the sense I have stated, a miracle, 
nay, the most striking of miracles, to the considerate 
mind — a miracle, not transient, and ceasing with the 
life of the individuals who are its subjects, but per- 
manent, and protracted already through the course of 
above fifty generations — a miracle not delivered only 
on the repoit of others, and recorded in authentic 
historical aocuments — satisfactory as this would be — 
but extant before their own eyes, and subject to their 
own inspection and examination — a miracle not 
wrought in one nation of the earth, and confined to a 
certain number of witnesses, but open to the observa- 
tion, and presented to the deliberate and repeated 
scrutiny of all mankind ? 

In truth, prophecy forms the grand and abi^ng 
moral demonstration to a reasonable and accountable 
world, of the divine original of the scriptures. On 
this evidence it is that the Almighty himself is pleased 
to rest the weight of the argument. The prophets 
imder the Old Testament, and our Lord and his 
apostles under the New, in their addresses to the 
Jews, who admitted the sacred writings, appeal to the 
accomplishment of the ancient predictions. The pro- 
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phets especially challenge the false priests and 
deities to the foretelling of distant events. They place 
the truth of their mission on the accomplishment of 
prophecy. The Almighty, in the text of the present 
discourse, demands of the idolatrous people, as the 
evidence of the existence of the gods they worshipped; 
the declaration of futurity. He hids them expound 
former things er predict future. He challenges them 
to order events ot good or evil according to their de- 
nunciations. He exhorts them to infuse, if they can, 
dismay into his own servants, hy establishing their 
pretensions. And he concludes, by condemning their 
gods as vanities and things of nought — " Produce 
your cause, saith the Lord ; bring forth your strong 
reasons, saith the King of Jacob. Let them bring 
them forth, and show us what shall happen : let them 
show the former things, what they be, that we may 
consider them, and know the latter end of them ; or 
declare us things for to come. Show the things that 
are to ceme hereafter, that we may know that ye are 
gods : yea, do good, or do evil, that we may be dis- 
mayed, and behold it together. Behold, ye are of 
nothing, and your work of nought : an abomination 
is he that chooseth you.** 

It is the same still. I need not say that no religion 
but the Christian has ever stood on this ground. We 
made a similar remark m closing the argument from 
miracles. Other religions had professed to work oc- 
casional miracles, bat no one, except the Christian, 
had ever been established, in the first instance, by 
«lear miraculous •operations. With regard to the 
palpable prediction of distinct events, the field is yet 
more completely void of pretenders. Neither in the 
■origin nor the progress of any other religion 
has any series of precuctions of futnre events, been 
delivered or appealed to. The oracles of Pagan- 
ism were petty and impotent mockeries of a pre- 
-science which they did not possess, and could not 
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imitate. Mahometanism is unsupported by a sin^e 
prediction. The apostate western cnurcfa has claimed 
the power of miracles — vainly indeed — ^but it has 
claimed it; but to prophecy it has never put in a 
pretence : and the wretched attempts of occasional 
enthusiasts in modern times, have only served, by 
their discomfiture, to mark out more clearly the 
boundaries between human folly and divine fore*- 
knowledge. 

Here, then, the Almighty proposes to every one of 
us the most powerful external means of conviction. 
All that argument can ^ect on the judgment of men 
is in vain, if the prophetical word fail to persuade. 
And yet, be it well remembered, it will fail to per- 
suade, if the heart be not sincere and humble in the 
investigation. A certain state of mind is, as I must 
again and again remind you, essential to a considera^ 
tion of the Christian question. In a humble and 
teachable spirit, the blaze of glory bursting forth from 
the word of prophecy penetrates and convinces the 
soul*— the awakened hecui; trembles at its former ob- 
duracy^— the greatness and the wisdom of God shine 
forth in every step of the investigation — the perscoi 
and grace of the divine Redeemer are illustrated by 
every fulfilment of his word. But to the prejudiced 
and unwilling student, to the objector and the sophist, 
to the immoral and the proud, to the presumptuous 
and self-confident, prophecy speaks in vain. Tne eye 
will hover round the dark and obscure parts, and close 
its view to the bright and luminous. The prophetic 
word especially requires that candid temper, that sim- 
plicity which our Saviour enjoins, where he says, " If 
thine eye be single, thy whole body shall be full oi 
hght ;** which he illustrates, as I have before noted, 
by the example ^f children ; and commends in the 
person of the guileless Nathanael ; and which is men- 
tioned, as a cnaracteristic of the first Christian con- 
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verts, under the expression of '' singleness of heart." 
They who apply themselves with such a disposition, 
are in that state of mind in which only they corres- 
pond with the economy of grace. In such persons 
the " prophetic word," whether written in the scrip- 
tures, or indicated hy the events of mankind, will 
" have free course, and he glorified." 

Let us, then, learn more and more of this heavenly 
temper. Let us look forward to that last solemn judg- 
ment, of which many of the divine prophecies are 
adumhrations and pledges,'® with solemn preparation, 
with jealous watchfulness, with holy awe ; and let us 
anticipate those glorious triumphs — and, as it were, 
advance and hring them on — which are to close the 
vdiole scheme of fulfilled prediction on earth, and to 
introduce and fall into, the unhroken peace and glory 
of the eternal ahodes of heaven. 

i> Especially the prophecies of the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and of the fall of the western apostacy. 
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LECTURE X. 

THE PROPAGATION OF CHRISTIANITY. 
1 Cor. I. 19—21, and 27—29. 

For it is written^ I will destroy the wisdom of the 
wise, I will bring to nothing the understanding of 
the 'prudent. Where is the wise P Where is the 
scribe? Where is the disputer of this world P 
Hath not God made foolish the wisdom of this 
world F For after that in the wisdom of God, the 
world by wisdom knew not God, it yleased God 
by the foolishness of preaching to save them that 
believe. 

God hath chosen the foolish things of the world to 
confound the wise ; and God hath chosen the weaJc 
thinas of the world to confound things that are 
mighty. •And base things of the world, and things 
which are despised, hath God chosen; yea, and 
things that are not, to bring to nought things that 
are ; that no flesh should glory in his presence. 

Having considered the arguments for the divine 
authority of the Christian religion, derived from the 
performance of undeniahle miracles, and the numerous 
prophecies now fulfilling hefore our eyes, in the events 
of the world, we come next to contemplate the mani- 
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fest interference of Almighty God, in the estahlish- 
meut of Christianity, and its suhsequent continuance 
to the present day. 

This suhject may he considered in the facts them- 
selves which it embraces — ^and in the i^reement of 
these facts with the predictions of our Lord and the 
prophets under the preceding dispensation. 

The propagation and preservation of Christianity, 
are in themselves proofs of divine authority; but when 
considered as the accomplishment of a long train of 
previous predictions, they have a still more convinc- 
ingforce. 

The power of God engaged in favour of Chris- 
tianity, will appear, if we consider the propagation 
ITSELF — ^the obstacles SURMOUNTED — and the 
MORAL AND SPIRITUAL CHANGE produced in the 
converts. 

I. Let us call your attention to the propagation 
ITSELF OF Christianity* 

1. And here, if we reflect on the sinffularity of the 
attempt to propagate any system merely religious, it 
will lead us to attribute the success of Christianity to 
a divine interference. For no religion, purely as a 
religion, was ever propagated, but the Christian. 
Heathenism was never a matter of dissemination or 
conversion. It had no creed, no origin distinct from 
the corrupt traces of a remote and fabulous antiquity. 
It was a creature of human mould, contrived for the 
sake of human legislation. The Greeks and Romans 
imposed it not on their subject nations. Mahome- 
tanism was the triumph of the sword. Conquest, not 
religious faith, was its manifest object; rapine, vio- 
lence, and bloodshed, were its credentials. 

No reliffion was ever attempted to be spread through 
the world by the means of instruction and persuasion, 
with an authority of its own, but Christianity. The 
idea never came into the mind of man to propagate a 

s2 
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religion, having for its set design and exclusive ob- 
ject, the enlightening of mankind with a doctrine 
professedly divine, till Christianity said to her dis- 
ciples, *' Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
gospel to every creature/' 

2. The rapidity and extent of the propagation of 
the gospel were such as to prove its divine origin. 
On the very first day of its promulgation, three thou- 
sand were converted; these soon increased to five 
thousand. Multitudes, both of men and women, were 
afterwards daily added to the new religion. Before 
the end of thirty years, the gospel had spread through 
Judaea, Galilee, Samaria, almost all the numerous 
districts of Lesser Asia; through Greece, and the 
islands of the ^gean sea, and the sea-coast of Africa, 
and had passed on to the capital of Italy. Great multi- 
tudes believed at Antioch in Syria, at Joppa, Ephe- 
sus, Corinth, Thessalonica, Beraea, Iconium, Derbe, 
Antioch in Pisidia, at Lydda and Saron. Converts 
also are mentioned at Tyre, Caesarea, Troas, Athens, 
Philippi, Lystra, Damascus. Thus far the sacred 
narrative conducts us. The religion being thus widely 
diffused, the New Testament carries us no further. 
But all ecclesiastical and profane history concurs in 
describing the rapid progress of the new doctrine. 
Tacitus, Suetonius, Juvenal, Pliny, Martial, Marcus 
Aurelius, sufficiently testify the propagation of Chris- 
tianity. To the statements of Tacitus and Pliny, we 
have already adverted briefly : we must now produce 
them more at length, 

Tacitus thus writes of transactions which took place 
just at the time when the history in the Acts of the 
Apostles closes, about thirty years after the cruci- 
fixion ; he is speaking of the suspicions which fell on 
the emperor Nero, of having caused a fire which had 
happened at Rome. '* But neither these exeitions, 
nor his. largesses to the people, nor his offerings to the 
gods, did away the infamous imputation under which 
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Nero lay, of liaving ordered the city to be set on fire. 
To put an end therefore to this report, he laid the 
guilt, and inflicted the most cruel punishments upon 
a set of people, who were held in abhoiTence for their 
crimes, and called by the vulgar. Christians. The 
founder of that name was Christ, who suffered death 
in the reign of Tiberius, under his procurator, Pon- 
tius Pilate. This pernicious superstition, thus checked 
for awhile, broke out again ; and spread not only over 
Judea, where the evil originated, but through Rome 
also, whither every thing bad upon earth finds its way, 
and is practised. Some who confessed their sect, 
were first seized ; and afterwards, by their informa- 
tion, a vast multitude were apprehended, who were 
convicted, not so much of the crime of burning Rome, 
as of hatred to mankind. Their sufferings at their 
execution were aggravated by insult and mockery, for 
some were disguised in the skins of wild beasts, and 
worried to death by dogs, some were crucified, and 
others were wrapt in pitched shirts, and set on fire 
when the days closed, that they might serve as lights 
to illuminate the night. Nero lent his own gardens 
for these executions ; and exhibited at the same time 
a mock Circensian entertainment, being a spectator of 
the whole, in the dress of a charioteer, sometimes 
mingling with the crowd on foot, and sometimes view- 
ing the spectacles from his car. This conduct made 
the sufferers pitied ; and though they were criminals, 
and deserving the severest punishments, yet they were 
considered as saciificed, not so much out of regard to 
the public good, as to gratify the cruelty of one 
man." * 

This passage proves that Christianity had been 
rapidly and extensively propagated throughout Judea, 
and had gained a vast multitude of converts at Rome 
— so many, as to attract the attention, and excite the 

1 Tacitus apud Paley. 
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jealousy and bitter hatred of the emperor. This is 
the use I make of the passage now : other uses will 
arise as we proceed. 

The testimony of the younger Pliny, relates to a 
period about forty years after the preceding passage 
from Tacitus.' It assures us, that the number of 
culprits brought before him in that distant province, 
(Bithynia,) was so great, as to call for serious consul- 
tation — that the religion had spread not only through 
cities, but even villages, and the country — that persons 
of all ages and ranks, women as well as men, were 
seized by it as by a contagion — that the temples were 
almost desolate — the sacrifices nearly intermitted, and 
the victims could scarcely find a purchaser.' 



« A. D. 106 or 107, 

' I insert the whole letter in tbe magculine translation of 
Milner, as affording varioas important information to which 
we fihdl allude as we go on. The reply of Trajan is deserv- 
ing of notice, as recog^zing the monstrous principle which 
Flinj had laid down, that the mere profession of Christianity, 
without any moral crime, was a sufficient ground of conviction 
and punishment* 

C. Pliny to Trqjan, Emperor* 
** HealtL^It is my usual custom. Sir, to refer all things, 
of which I harbour any doubts, to you. For who can better 
direct my judgment m its hesitation, or instruct my under- 
standing in its ignorance? I never had the fortune to be 
present at any examination of Christians before I came into 
this province. I am therefore at a loss to determine what is 
the usual object either of inquiry or of punishment, and to 
what length either of them is to be carried. It has also been 
with me a question verv problematical,— whether any distinct 
tion should be made between the young and the old, the 
tender and the robust ; — whether any room should be given 
for repentance, or the guilt of Christianity once incurred is 
not to be expiated by the most unequivocal retractation ;— - 
whether the name itself, abstracted from any flagitiousness 
of conduct, or the crimes connected with the name, be the 
object of punishment. In the meantime, this has been my 
method, with respect to those who were brought before me as 
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Tertullian and Origen, (from a. d. 130 — 230) de- 
scribe the Christian doctrine, as <' filling the cities. 

Christians. I asked them, whether they were Christians : if 
they pleaded guilty, I interrogated them twice afresh, with a 
meBEce of capital punishment. In case of obstinate perse ve- 
ranc«» T ordered them to be executed. For of this I had no 
doubt, whatever was the nature of their religion, that a sullen 
and obstinate inflexibility called for the vengeance of the 
magistrate. Some were infected with the same madness, 
whom, on account of their privilege of citizenship, I reserved 
to be sent to Rome to be referred to your tribunal. In the 
oourse of this business, informations pouring in, as is usual 
when they are encouraged, more cases occurred. An anony- 
mous libel was exhibited, with a catalogue of nances of per- 
sons, who yet declared, that they were not Christians then, 
or ever had been ; and they repeated af^er me an invocation 
of the gods and of your image, which, for this purpose I had 
ordered to be brought with the images of the deities : They 
performed sacred rites with wine and frankincense, and 
execrated Christ,— none of which things I am told a real 
Christian can ever be compelled to do. On this account I 
dismissed them. Others, named by an informer, first affirmed, 
and then denied the charge of Christianity ; declaring that 
they had been Christians, but had ceased to be so, some three 
years ago, others still longer, some even twenty years ago. 
All of Siem worshipped your image, and the statues of 2ie 
gods, and also execrated Christ. And this was the account 
which they gave of the nature of the religion they once had 
professed, whether it deserves the name of crime or error, — 
namely, that they were accustomed on a stated di^ to meet 
before daylight, and to repeat among themselves an hymn to 
Christ as to a god, and to bind themselves by an oath, with 
an obligation of not committing any wickedness ; but on the 
eontrary, of abstaining from thefts, robberies, and adulteries j 
—also, ot not violating their promise, or denying a pledge ;— 
after which, it was their custom to separate, and meet again 
at a promiscuous harmless meal, from which last practice Uiey 
however desisted, after the publication of my edict, in which, 
agreeably to your orders, I forbad any societies of that sort. 
On which account, I judged it the more necessary to inquire, 
BT TOETV RE, from two fomalos, who were said to be deacon- 
nesses, what is the real truth. But nothing could I collect, 
except a depraved and excessive superstition. Deferring, 
therefore, any farther investigation, I determined to consult 
you. For the number of culprits is so great, as to call for 
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islands, towns, boroughs, the camp, the senate, and 
the forum.'' They state, that there was not '' a na- 
tion, whether Greek or barbarian, or of any other 
name^ even of those who wander in tribes, or live in 
tents, where the religion was not triumphant" — ^they 
state that ** the Moors and Gaetulians of Africa, the 
people on the coasts of Spain, several nations of 
France, the parts of Britain which had been inacces- 
sible to the Romans, the Sarmatians, Dadians,ijrer- 
mans, and Scythians," abounded with Christians. 
Between seventy and eighty years after Origen, the 
Boman empire became Christian, under Constantine 
the Great (a. d. 312,) and in twepty years more. 
Heathenism was only like a relict. Let the testimony 
of Jerome, about ten years after this last date, close 

serious consultation. Many persons are informed against of 
every oge, and of both sexes ; and more still will be in the 
same situation. The contagion of the superstition hath spread 
not only through cities, but even villages and the country. 
Not that I think it impossible to check and to correct it. The 
success of my endeavours hitherto forbids such desponding 
thoughts : for the temples, once almost desolate, begin to be 
frequented, and the sacred solemnities, which had long been 
intermitted, are now attended afresh ; and thevacrificial vic- 
tims are now sold everywhere, which once could scarce find a 
purchaser. Whence I conclude, that many might be re- 
claimed, were the hope of impunity, on repentance, absolutely 
confirmed." 

Triyan to Pliny, 

«* You have done perfectly right, my dear Pliny, in the 
inquiry which you have made concerning Christians. For 
truly no one general rule can be laid down, which will apply 
itself to all cases. These people must not be sought after : — 
If they are brought before you and convicted, let them be 
capitally punished, yet with this restriction, that if any re- 
nounce Christianity, and evidence his sincerity by suppli- 
cating our gods, however suspected he may be for the past, 
he shall obtain pardon for the future, on his repentance. But 
anonymous libels in no case ought to be attended to ; for the 
precedent would be of the worst sort, and perfectly incongru- 
ous to the maxims of my government." . 
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this account : " Until the resurrection of Christ, ' in 
Jujdah only was God known, and his name was great 
in Israel.' The men of all the earth, from India to 
Britain, and from the cold regions of the north to the 
warm climates of the Atlantic Ocean, with the num- 
berless people dwelling in that large tract, were no 
better than beasts, being ignorant of their Creator. 
But now, the passion and resurrection of Christ are 
celebrated in the discourses of all nations. I need 
not mention Jews, Greeks, and Latins. The Indians, 
Persians, Goths, and Egyptians, philosophize and 
firmly believe the immoitality of the soul, and future 
recompenses ; which before, the greatest philosophers 
had denied or doubted of. The fierceness of Thra- 
cians and Scythians is now softened by the gentle 
sound of the gospel ; and everywhere *' Christ is all 
in all.'' * . 

The question then is, whether thi? success does not 
form a triumphant argument in favour of the truth of 
the religion ? Can it be accounted for on any other 
hypothesis ? 

3. For observe the nature of the doctrine thus pro- 
pagated. It was no speculative theory, cradled in the 
retreats of philosophical inquiry. It was a practical 
and }io\y doctrine, demanding an entire change of 
heart and conduct, enforcing a pure and virtuous life, 
inculcating many awful and mysterious truths, and 
allowing of no compromise with idolatry or supersti- 
tion. It taught the unity and perfection of God, the 
Ml and alienation of man by sin, the condemnation 
and ruin in which he lay, tne incarnation and sacri- 
fice of Christ, the renewing influences of the Holy 
Spirit, the duties of prayer, faith, humility, spiri- 
tuality of mind, mortification of the principles of evil 
in the heart, and universal purity, justice, and bene- 
volence to our fellow-creatures. In short, it was dia- 

* A.D.342. « Lardner V. 396. 
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metrically opposed to all the theories of the philoso- 
pher8> and all the passions and habits of the comnM>n 
people amongst the heathen ; and to the pride, the 
fond notions of a temporal kingdom, the reliance on 
birth and external religious privilege, and the corrup- 
tion of manners, amongst the Jews. Neither the 
Heathens nor Jews could understand, without a seri- 
ous inquiry, the very terms chiefly used in the Christian 
doctrine, such as faith, righteousness, grace, salvation, 
the flesh and spirit, contrition, humility ; • whilst the 
thinffs themselves were in contradiction to their whole 
inteUectual associations and moral habits. Christiani^ 
was a new and spiritual religion, in a corrupt an^l 
idolatrous world. It is not the propagation of a reli- 
gion merely that we have to consider, but the propaga- 
tion of such a religion with such rapidity, and to such 
an extent as Christianity, which marks the immedi- 
ate finger of God. 

But, proceed we to mark more particularly, 

II. The obstacles surmounted in this rapid 
diflusion of Christianity. 

1. The persons by whom the religion was propa- 
gated, and propagated without human aid, were feeble 
and unknown. For who were the first apostles of 
Christianity ? Were they sages of Greece and R<mie, 
clothed with the reverence, and protected hy the 
usages, of the nations to whom they came ? Were 
they philosophers or augurs ? Was it another So- 
crates, who proclaimed his intercourse with a guardian 
aneel, and founded his doctrine upon the instructions 
of his celestial monitor ? Was it another Numa, who 
asserted his communication with the deity of some 
sacred fountain ? ^ No. The apostles were unaided, 
and for the most part unlearned, as well as unknown, 

< Bp. Sumner's Reception of Christianity . 
^ Benson's Hulsean Lectures. 
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men. Of all countries which could have been selected 
for the origin of a religion, Judeea was the most in- 
auspicious and improbable. The Jews were a nation 
contemned and hated by the whole Greek and Roman 
world. 

And what better hope had the apostles from their 
own countrymen, by whom the Galileans were as 
much despised as the nation generally were by the 
Gentiles ; and who saw the apostles, a poor, friendless, 
unconnected body, without education and without 
support, betrayed by their very dialect, going forth to 
condemn them for the crucifixion of Christ, to aboHsh 
all their ceremonies and privileges, and admit the hea- 
then to an equatity with them in the new religion. 

Further, how do these despised apostles enter upon 
their hopeless errand ? Do they begin the work by 
gradual insinuation, by imperceptibly introducing theur 
religion to persons of authority and talent, by enter- 
ing upon long disputations, and working their way by 
reasonings, confutation, and human nietoric P Do 
they come down into the arena of philosophic discep- 
tation, and meet the '' wise, and the scribe, and the 
disputer of this world,'' upon his own territory ? 
Just the contrary : they proceed in a way of direct 
authority: they renounce all the crafl and pohcy of 
former teachers ; and in the simplicity and openness 
of truth, assert die doctrines and duties of the Chris- 
tian religion, resting their whole cause on the divine 
aid and power. 

Not only so. They had themselves no previous 
plan of converting the world. They had yielded to 
fear and pusillanimity at their Master's sufferings, 
they were filled with misapprehensions on the spiri- 
tual name of the gospel, they had strong prejudices 
against the admission of the Gentiles into the church, 
they cherished false expectations of a temporal, and 
had no preparation for a spiritual, kingdom of Messiah. 
Their courage and fortitude were t^e effects of the 
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descent of the Spirit. And their errors and prejudices 
were, at last, only dissipated hy degrees, as new cir- 
cumstances arose. It was, in fact, persecution which 
scattered them ahroad, and led them to propose the 
gospel to the Gentiles. And yet these men suhdued 
the world. 

And observe, also, in their manner of preaching, 
their open appeal to the main facts of Chiistianity 
and the immeaiate power of the Holy Ghost. Read 
St. Peter's discourses to the Jews, and St. PauPs to 
the Gentiles. On what does the doctrine rest ? Upon 
man, or upon God P Can anything be more artless, 
more unassuming, more evidently referring every 
thing to a divine operation, especially as to the resur- 
rection of their Lord ? How strong and unbending 
are their demands upon their hearers' faith and obe- 
dience? How uncompromising their condemnation 
of polytheism and vice, when addressing the hea- 
then ; and of the pride and misinterpretation of the 
prophecies, when addressing the Jews ? They rely 
on a divine operation. Even in the records of their 
Actions they relate only a part of their wonderful suc- 
cesses, and those relations are often only incidental. • 
It is obvious that events as they arose, and not human 
design and foresight, conducted the steps of the apos- 
tles ; and that the fact of the resurrection, and their 
miraculous powers, not human suasion, were the 
strength of their discourses. And with these peace- 
ful arms they conquer. The most unlikely persons, 
with the most unlikely doctrine, in the most unlikely 
manner, convert the world! A divine interposition 
can alone fill up the chasm between such dispropor- 
tioned means and the immense effects produced. If 
the resun*ection of Christ were not true, if the Holy 
Ghost had not descended upon them^ if the gifts of 

« This may be traced throughout the Acts of the Apostles. 
Events of immense magnitude come out incidentally. The 
Epistles abound with similar discoveries by intimation^ 
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tongues and of healing bad not been conferred, bow 
could sucb a doctrine, in tbe bands of sucb men, bave 
gained a single convert P 

Tbe conclusion of Eusebius (a. d. 270 — 339) 
seems unavoidable, "Wben I consider,*' be says, 
" the power of this doctrine, and that great multitudes 
of men were persuaded, and numerous societies formed 
by tbe mean and iUiterate disciples of Jesus; and 
that not in obscure and ignorant places, but in tbe 
most celebrated cities, in Rome itself, tbe queen of 
all other cities, in Alexandria, and Antiocb, throughout 
Egypt and Lybia, Europe and Asia ; and also in 
villages and country places, and in all nations ; I am 
obliged and even compelled to inquire after tbe cause 
of this, and to acknowledge that they succeeded not 
in their great undertaking any otherwise than by 
DIVINE POWER surpassing all human ability, and by 
the co-operation of him who said unto them, " Go, 
teach all nations." * 

2. And bear in mind tbe additional obstacles to 
their enterprize which arose from tbe time and place 
of the propagation of Christianity. 

The time when Christianity was promulgated, was 
just that which would have presented the greatest ob- 
stacles to any religion that was not protected by a 
divine arm. The time was one of high cultivation, of 
literary and philosophical inquiry, of art, science, ele- 
gance, refinement, luxury, vice. It was the period 
when Rome, tbe mistress of tbe nations by her arms, 
had become their instructress by her arts and laws. 
It was tbe polished and enlightened age of Augustus, 
when the empire was filled with philosophers, orators, 
poets, and historians. 

It was a time of profound peace, when the temple 
of Janus was shut, and all nations kept, as it were, a 
state of watchful silence, waiting for the appearance 

• Lardner^ ir 220. 
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of the divine person wbom a universal fame pro- 
nounced would arise from the east. 

It was an age the furthest removed from that cre- 
duHty which mstinguishes ignorant nations. It was 
an age of scepticism, when didike of all religion p^- 
vailed to a great extent among the learnt. The 
Epicurean doctrine had swallow^ up all other sects ; 
a doctrine which maintained the indifference of hu- 
man actions, made pleasure the chief good, and held 
the cessation of existence at death. The disciples of 
this philosophy denied a deity, or asserted such an 
ideal one as remains in a state of torpor and inactivity, 
heedless of the concerns of this lower world. No 
period could be conceived so httle adapted to the ex- 
hibition of a false, and so well calculated to put to the 
test the merits of a true religion. They had wits 
sharpened by curiosity, so that they would eagerly 
inquire afler whatever was new; but at the same time 
they were disposed to treat with contempt that which 
pretended to be supernatural. They had long been 
accustomed to laugh at their own gods ; and though 
they might imagine there was some safety attached to 
the ancient superstitions, yet in their private life and 
expectations, it is evident, they did not in the least 
connect any serious anticipation of happiness with the 
worship, or of punishment with the neglect, of their 
deities. The infinite wisdom saw fit to select this 
time, to silence for ever, as my text speaks, the 
babblings of philosophy, and to " destroy the wisdom 
pf the wise, and bring to nothing the understanding 
of the prudent.'* It cannot be said that Christianity 
stole upon the world like a thief in the night : it can- 
not be said that it owed its success to the credulity of 
mankind ; and that if the generations among whom it 
first appeared, lived now, they would have reasoned to 
more purpose. For the productions of that age, are 
the admiration of this. In works of taste and ima- 
gination, it has never been surpassed ; and it is some- 
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times considered as the highest praise of writers of 
the present day, that they exhihit a near approach to 
the inimitahle beauties of the authors who then 
flourished. 

It was a time, however, of infinite luxury, effemi- 
nacy, and corruption of manners, as we observed in a 
former lecture,*** when the most dissolute and relaxed 
standard of opinions, and the most debauched and 

Susting state of public and private morals, pre- 
3d. That is, the period was exactly that in which 
men would examine a new religion with a strict and 
even feverish suspicion, and would resist the yoke of a 
holy law with the greatest contempt and pertinacity. 

The place also whence the doctrine arose, was just 
the very spot which witnessed the facts on which it 
rested. It was not in some distant and obscure region 
that the apostles first asserted the resurrection of 
Christ; but at Jerusalem, and at the festival which 
collected the most numerous assemblage of the nation. 
The first Christian churches were formed in Judea 
and Gahlee, which had been the scenes of our Lord's 
ininistry and miracles. The success of the apostles 
on the spot where the chief parts of the history had 
been transacted, could only arise from the truth of 
their appeals to the hearts of the witnesses, and from 
the accompanying power of Almighty God. 

These considerations are of surprising force. A re- 
ligion b established in the place where its facts oc- 
curred, and is believed by immense numbers who 
were citable of ascertaining the truth of them ; and 
it then goes forth into the heart of a polished and 
learned world at the very height of all its secular 
pride and indulgence, and imposes its holy laws on 
the corrupt and Ucentious age. It triumphs by its 
meek and peaceful doctrine over the influence of edu- 

. w Lect. ii. 
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cation^ the force of habit, the weight of authority, the 
craft of a corrupt priesthood, the policy of legislators, 
the skill and genius of poets and philosophers, the 
fascination of oracles and prodigies, the shafts of 
scorn and ridicule, and the impositions of an idolatry 
supported by remote antiquity, universal diffusion, 
and inseparable conjunction with the laws and usages 
and fancied prosperity of each state. Surely no man 
can witness the Christian faith marching forth un- 
armed amidst such foes, and yet victorious over them 
all — without being constrained to believe that a hea- 
venly, though an invisible guard, watched over its 
progress ; and without exclaiming, after the manner 
of die Roman soldier who witnessed the mysterious 
sufferings of its divine Author, " Truly, this religion 
is from God !" 

3. But not only had the Christian religion to meet 
with these obstacles, but to meet them strengthened 
and supported by the fiercest persecutions. I re- 
fer again to the statements of Tacitus and Pliny 
adduced above. Weigh every word of those passages, 
and tell me the amount of fierce and unlimited per- 
secution which raged against Christianity. But these 
are only specimens of the dreadful scenes which lasted 
for three hundred years ; during which the blood of 
the Christian martp^s flowed in torrents in almost 
every part of the Roman empire. The Jew and the 
Gentile vied in their hatred and cruelty. He who 
professed this despised religion was exposed to the 
loss of property and country and liberty and life. 
The emperors armed the magistrates with authority, 
the fury of the populace supplied additional means of 
destruction, and the poison of the most odious calum- 
nies (as we see also in the extracts to which I have 
just referred) aggravated all. The Christians were 
tortured with every species of cruelty, and accounted 
the enemies of the human race. Neither age nor 
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sex was spared; and for centuries a succession ot 
sanguinaiy persecutions^ with short intervals of re- 
pose, marked the progress of the church. 

Now the doctrine of Christ never could have over- 
come such obstacles in the first instance, if it had 
depended on merely human means. That which is 
already established may have within it causes of fur- 
ther extension ; education, habit, temporal interests, 
spirit of party, obstinacy, pride, love of fame may then 
operate. But how to propagate at first, how to press 
on against education and habit and the other tenaci- 
ous principles of mankind, how to resist and turn all 
the accustomed inclinations and predilections of the 
heart of man, this is the difficulty. The first Christians 
did not suffer in the defence of opinions long enter- 
tained, conveyed down by hereditary usage, and at a 
time when the evidences of them had become, as they 
are now, those of testimony, and not of personal \ 
knowledge and ocular observation. The matter was 
quite diiferent. They suffered in attestation of facts 
which they had witnessed with their own eyes, ana m 
support of a doctrine at war with all their natural 
feelings, prejudices, and mental associations. This is 
the point. And what we assert is, that the first 
Christians c^uld never have been brought over to a 
new and strict doctrine, and at the risk of every pos- 
sible suffering, and when no one human motive of 
pride or vain-glory or ambition or covetousness was 
mterested on the side of the new opinions; they never 
could have embraced the religion of a crucified Jew, 
with the whole world against them, but on the fullest 
conyiction of the divine authority of Christianity, at- 
tested in its miraculous operations, and sealed upon 
the heart by the gifts and graces of the Spirit. The 
case speaks for itself. We know what men are. It 
is morally impossible for such a doctrine as the Chris- 
tian, to have been propagated by such feeble instru- 
ments, with such rapidity, to such a vast extent, in spite 

VOL. I. T 
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of every imaginable obstacle, and imsupported by a sin- 
gle human resource, if it had not been of God. 
But consider, 

III. The sacrifices required of the Chris- 
tian CONVERTS. It was no idle assent which they 
had to giye to^ a philoso|^ical speculation or an ab- 
stract theory. The reception of the doctrine, besides 
all the outward disruption of their previous habits, and 
all the personal hazards which it brought with it, de- 
manded a new course of life, entirely in opposition to 
the corrupt prop^isities of our natiure. Compare the 
apostle's description of the previous characters of the 
Roman or Corinthian or Ephesian converts ; as '^ far 
from God, alienated from the divine life, resigned over 
to all uncleanness, the understanding blinded to truth, 
the heart hardened against spiritual perceptions''— i 
with his description of the same men renew^, sanc- 
tified, elevated, united to God,' havkig '* the eyes 
of their understanding enlightened/' beholding the 
"glory of God in the fece of Jesus' Christ, wdking 
in love," mortifjdng every corrupt affection, Hving a 
pure and self buying and benevolent life ; — and then 
tell me what but the power of God cduld have pro- 
duced the change. What could have led the mass of 
the heathen world to sacrifice all their prejudices and 
all their lusts, in order to embrace the sufiering and 
holy religion of a despised malefactor, unless a divine 
and undoubted power had attended it ? What more 
demonstrative token of such a power, than to turn 
thousands of men fix)m the practice of every vice to 
the practice of every virtue ; to reform them in under- 
standing, inclination, affection ; to recover, what phi- 
losophy only pretended to, the domimon of reason 
over passion ; to make them unfeignedly subject to 
their Maker, rejoicing in his favour in the midst of the 
severest sufferings, and serenely waiting for their dis- 
mission into a state of blissful immortality P The 
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patience, especially, with which they endured the tor- 
ments inflicted on them, had something in it more 
than human. This did not appear in a few cases 
merely, hut was so general, and at the same time so 
aftbonishing, as to attract the notice of their persecu- 
pX9f and frequently k> produce submission to the doc- 
trine which they taught. 

The general meekness also and benevolence of their 
lives, (of which the letter bf Pliny" is no unimportant 
proof,) their unresisting obedience to the civil gover- 
nors, who so often Ul-treated them, and their charity 
towards each other, prove both the sincerity of their 
iaith, and the truth of the religion which they had 
embraced. 

The aslx>nishing revolution in the human mind and 
manners, which the new religion thus produced — a 
change from the darkness, and corruption, and abomi- 
nations of Gentile idolatries, and Jewish traditions, to 
the pure and. benevolent graces of Christianity — ^a 
change in itself most difficult, and eifected in the face 
of all the additional obstacles already noticed — ^forms 
an invincible argument for the truth of the Revelation. 
The conversion was, even by the admission of hea- 
thens themselves, from bad to good, from vice and dis- 
soluteness of morals, to purity and love. The history 
of the world afibrds no parallel to this illustrious fact. 

Nor should it be forgotten, that amongst the nu- 
merous converts to the Christian faith, were persons 
of all ranks, as we have more than once had occasion 
to remark, and of all stations — men of cautious in- 
quiry, of singular acuteness of mind, and of sound 
and capacious judgment — ^men as capable of examin- 
ing a question, and as fearful of being deceived, as any 
m the world now are. And yet these pei'sons em- 
braced a persecuted religion, renounced all their oldest 
opinions and habits, avowed their behef in the crucified 
Nazarene, lived pure and spiritual Hves, and died with 

" See page 262. 

t2 
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peace and composure in his cause. Two of the Yeiy 
first converts to this religion^ were persons the best 
adapted of all others to detect an imposition — Saul, 
the Jewish zealot, and Sergius Paulus, the Roman 
proconsul. The first, both by education and habit 
attached to the institutions of Judaism ; the second, 
'' a prudent man;" a person of rank and authority, 
and attended by a Jew, desirous to turn him from the 
f&ith. Both were men of education, inquiry, and 
talent. The submission of such men to the gos- 
pel, more especially of St. Paul, whose labours and 
sufferings afterwards, in the cause of Christianity, 
have never been paralleled, and who crowned those 
labours by his martyrdom, can only be accounted for 
by the (hviue power which attended the religion of 
Christ.*' 

To judge more easily of the amazing force of this 
argument, let us compare the first success of the gos- 
pel, with such other cases as come under our own 
observation. The progress of Mahometanism is in full 
contrast, in all its causes and characteristics, with that 
of the Christian faith. It arose in the seventh century 
amongst a warhke people, in an age of gross darkness ; 
was founded by a person of one of the best families of 
his country ; it was composed of Jewish legends, and 

• 

1' It is no small confirmation of the argument firom the first 
propagation of the gospel, that the unheliever is ohliged to 
have recourse to the very effects produced hy the Christian 
doctrines, for reasons to disparage the divine interference to 
which we so justly ascrihe it. What are Gibhon's five natu- 
ral causes, as he terms them — the zeal of the first Christians, 
their doctrine of a future life, the miraculous powers ascribed 
to them, their pure morals, and their union — ^but so many 
EFFECTS of Christianity on the hearts and lives of the con- , 
verts ? And what does he gain by calling their zeal intole- 
rant, and their morals austere ; and by insinuating that the 
doctrine of a future Uff^, and the miraculous powers, were 
suppositions ? Does he not betray the weakness of an argu- 
ment, which assumes premises against the uniform evidence 
of all history ? 
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the popular superstitioos of Arabia, mingled with sen- 
timents and doctrines gathered from the Christian 
scriptures ; and proposing a code of morals compara- 
tively lax ; together with sensual and voluptuous re- 
compences — in other words, it was a religion adapted 
to tne corrupt taste, indulgent to the passions, and 
modeUed to the ignorance of the times. In all these 
respects, it illustrates, by the contrast, the purity, and 
beneficence, and sublimity of the Christian doctrine. 
Mahomet, further, was entirely destitute of credentials 
— no miracles were even alleged — ^he pretended to no 
prophecies — no seal therefore of divine authority was 
appended to his claims. Whatever success, then, may 
have attended a debased and vicious religion, resting 
on no one attestation of a celestial original, but sim- 
ply courting the passions of an age of ignorance and 
depravity, can never be placed in competition with the 
doctrine of Christianity. But Mahometanism, be it 
noted, had, after all, no success, so long as the peace- 
ful means of persuasion and argument were alone em- 
ployed; whereas Christianity converted the whole 
world by meek instruction and patient suffering. 
Mahometanism failed of making any progress, till it 
renounced the arts of peace, and unsheathed the 
sword. The design of the Koran was, as we have 
observed, not to propagate a religion, but to form sol- 
diers, and inspire martial courage ; and it was in this 
way that it obtained prevalence and prosperity. It 
fi)llowed in the train of armies, and wad propagated at 
the edge of the sc3rmitar. Such a contrast displays 
in yet orighter lustre the mild glory of that doctrine 
which, unaided by human power, and in the midst of 
sufferings and contempt, surpassed, in the extent and 
splendour of its conquests, ail the sanguinary conver- 
sions of the false prophet. 

But, let us turn next to our Christian missions 
amongst the Jews and Heathen. We have just 
spoken of a Mae religion, let us now see what light 
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our observation upon the progress of the true, tnukr 
ordinary circnmstances, can cast upon th^ srgamedl 
in hancl. We have Jews and Heathens now. £ffi)rt9( 
have been nsed for the conversion of both in ^veij agf$ 
of the Christian church ; bbt more especially daring 
the last thirty or forty years. What, however, has 
been the efiect ? A greater number of Jews certainly 
were converted under the first discourse of Su Peter, 
at die day of Pentbcost/than have been gained during 
the eighteen hundred yciais which h&re elapsed since. 
And as to the Heathen, probably one year of the 
apostolic labours amongst die Gentiles, equalled in 
point of success, not merely the thirty or forty years 
of the united exertions of the Chrismn church, with 
all its external advantages of superior civilization; io^ 
fluence, authority, and learning, in our own day, but 
the thousand years which preceded them. If the 
comparison be objected to on the ground that the 
apostles were furiiished with miraculous powers, dnd 
the extraordinary measures of the grace and influeiicii 
of the Holy Ghost, 1 grant the fact, and eraptey it in 
the confirmation of my ai^ument. The apdstolfe: in- 
spiration is the point to be proved ; and the admcS^ 
sibn that the immense difference between die first 
success of the gospel, and its present progress, is to be 
attributed to that inspiration, is precisely the conclu<^ 
sion at which we ere to arrive. On the siippo^tion 
that Chrisdanity was propagated by merely human 
means, there^ is no reason why we shdiild not succeed 
in our missions to the same extent as die aposdes. Ih 
all other respects, except in that of the power of the 
Holy Spirit ih his miraculous gifts and his larger 
measure of grace, we have much die advantage of me , 
first propagators of the gospel. Our tnissionaries in 
India and Africa are invested with more circum* 
stances of respect and authority. They have the 
advantages of civilization, and derive aid from im- 
provements in the arts, especially printing. The 
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doctrine is the same.; the heart of man the same; the 
e&et to he produced the same. The vast difference 
in the result^ maifks, whatwe are now contending for^ 
the correspondent difference in the endowments of the 
teachers^ The apostolic doctrine^ resting on miracu- 
lous operations^ and sustained hy the extraordinary 
grace of God^ is the only rational account to he giveii 
of the phenomena of the case. 

But, I cume yet closer to ourselves, and ask any 
one competent to judge of the progress of religious re- 
forms, and practical revivals of piety in our several 
countries and lieighhourhoods, whether the propaga- 
tion of truth is so rapid amongst us, as to make it 
prohahle that the first apostles were unaided by an 
unmediate power from above ? Yon know the diffi- 
culty of' diffusing and maintaining the real spirit of 
Chmtianity even amongst professed Christians ; you 
know the reluctance 'of the human mind to the true 
obedience of faith ; you know how soon negligence, 
vice, ignorance, obduracy, creep in ; and with what 
difficulty they aire expelled from the mass of any po- 
pukidon. X on know that it is only by a simple re- 
currence to the doctrine of the New Testament, with 
fervent pray^ for the sanctifying influences of the 
Holy Spirit, that any success attends our labours. 
You are prepared, therefore, to judge how far the 
feeble and unsupported apostles were likely to have 
subdued the . idolatrous and corrupt gentile world to 
the doctrine of the cross, without that extraordinary 
succour which it is the object of this lecture to main- 
tain. 

Cast your eyes, moreover, on the page of ecclesias- 
tical history, smd tell me how have reforms in Chris- 
tianity, when it has been decayed, succeeded — ^how 
, did the labours of Augustine, and Claudius of Turin, 
and Peter Waldo, and Luther and his noble associates, 
prosper ? Was it by unaided power, was it by hu- 
man wisdom, was it by mere reasoning and moral 
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persuasion P Was it not by a distinct reoirrence to the 
power of tke Spirit of God — ^not indeed in his mira- 
culous operations, but in those sacred offices of making 
the revealed truth of the gospel effectual to the heart, 
which had been forgotten during the ages of Papal 
superstition P And, after all, how limited has been 
the success of any or all these reforms, compared with 
the n4)id triumphs of the first preachers of the Chris- 
tian truth, amidst difficulties infinitely more compli- 
cated ! Every case we can contemplate, in short, 
illustrates that glorious and immediate interference of 
the God of truth and mercy, to which the gospel 
owed its first establishment and success. 

But we must pass on. 

So much time, however, has been occupied, that we 
can only offer a few remarks on the proximate topic, 
the PRESERVATION and continuance of Chris- 
tianity IN THE WORLD. For SO holy a doctrine 
could never have maintained its ground, as it has 
done, for eighteen centuries, if it had not been from 
God. It is not the mere circumstance of duration on 
which I here insist ; but the duration of such a reli- 
gion, so holy in its texture, so high in its claims, so 
strict in its laws, so unworldly in its spirit, so opposed 
to all the vices and passions c^ mankind in all its pre- 
cepts, — such a religion assuming to be of God, and 
resting its pretensions on the broad and palpable mi- 
raculous actions of its founders and first teachers, 
must, if it had been a delusion, and unattended with 
a divine interference, have failed, and have long since 
been left to the derision of the world. Had Chris- 
tianiw been of man, its folly would have been detected, 
and the enthusiasm or the craft of its abettors exposed, 
sometime or other after its promulgation. Some in- 
herent defect, or some outward opposition, would have 
unmasked the deceit. For eighteen hundred years it 
has been in a state of continual probation; it has 
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passed through every variety of obstacle ; its enemies 
have had every opportunity of exhibiting its weaker 
parts^ if it has any,; or inventing some system which 
may supersede it, if such can be found. And yet 
this religion, which began by encountering all the 
prejudices and passions of mankind, remains to the 
present hour unsullied in its purity, untouched in its 
evidences, undiminished in its virtue and effects. If 
any historical facts of unquestionable authority had 
been found in any part of the world, to refute its re- 
cords, it would have sunk before the discovery ; but so 
far is this from being the case, that the researches of 
historians and the skill of philosophers, as we have 
observed in previous lectures, have only confirmed the 
scripture narratives. The wide circle of the whole 
globe has supplied no one undoubted testimony against 
our reliffion, though not half of it had been traversed 
when the scriptures were written. The Christian 
Church has seen every shade of human opinion, has 
witnessed every variety of persecution, has been placed 
under all possible circumstances of civilization, know- 
ledge, and form of government, and the result of these 
luuted experiments has been a continually increased 
attestation to her immutable truth and purity. She 
has, moreover, been called to encounter the secret sap 
of divisions and corruptions in her own body ; she has 
been dragged into unnatural alliances with all the 
crookedness and ambition of human policy ; she has 
been stripped at one time of her proper attributes, and 
been loaaed at another with corruptions and supersti- 
tions — but from all these transformations she has 
emerged without injury. The standard of her saored 
books has i*emained the same, the blessing of the 
Holy Spirit in his sanctifjdng influence has continued, 
and a reviving piety in various ages, has recalled her 
wandering family to her pure and divine doctrines 
and temper. 

Open attacks have been, also, made upon the Chris- 
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tian fisdth by infidels and sceptics. In the last ct^- 
tury but one, we experienced in England the asstraJts 
of a profligate but insidious band of literary unbe- 
lievers. In our own day we have witnessed the 
conspiracy of the French philosophical school to ob* 
literate the remembraBce of Christianity fnna the 
earth — and we iiave witnessed also the dignity with 
which she has risen from the combat, and leared 
again her standard in the very coimtry which at- 
tempted her.overthrow. 

Never was Revelation more honoured in the eyes 
of Ghristendomj than by the ^orts which have been 
made of late years in the work of Christian Misnosis 
in various parts of the Heathen world. And, perhs^, 
the single in^tution of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, simple as is its structure, and wannly as it 
has been opposed, has done more to mark the impor^ 
tance of the scriptures, and to recall men to this one 
fountain of truth, than all the other expedients which 
have been devised* 

In short, no other instance can be produced in the 
history of the world, of a system of doctrines or 
opinions which has withstood for so many, centuries a 
succession of attacks, varying through ail the stages 
between merciless persecution and malicious sophistzy, 
but the instance of Christianity. Paganism fell toe 
instant the secular arm was removed, and she was 1^ 
to her own resources. Mahometanism was planted 
by the sword, and is sinking in proportion as me war- 
like spirit has dechned in her votaries. Christiani^ 
blooms in perpetual vigour, and retains, after eveiy 
trial, the genuine features of truth, sanctity, and 
authority. 

Let every candid hearer review these points, and say 
whether the ptopagation and perpetuity of our holy 
religion be not a proof of its divine authority. Let 
him remember the singularity of the attempt, the 
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rapidly and extent of the success^ the nature of the 
doctrine^ the peculiar ohstaeles it had to surmount, 
and the innnense chaiige produced in ^ the hahitft oif 
the concerts ; atid let him contrast all this with what 
his ohservation sugge^s in the history of the church 
alid of the world, and close the whole hy contemplat- 
ing the calm and dignified positi(^ of Christianity at 
the present hour. When he has considered these 
points, let him unite the argument derived from them, 
with the pik)ofs previously piroduced from miracles and 
]»rophecies, and I think he will confess that the facts 
of the propagation^ of the Gospel are in them^lves an 
irresistihle argument of its divine original. 

'But this is not alh A great additional force is 
added to this conclusion, hy rememheiing that all 
these FACTS 6f th£ propagation of CHRIStl- 
ANITY, incontrovertible as. they are in themselves, 
were further in direct fulfilment of the predic- 
tions of the Old Testament prophets and of our Lord, 
repeatedly and most expre^y declared. The gene- 
T8U argument from prophecy we stated in our last 
lectures. Now the one great end of all the scheme 
which we then developed, was this yery establishmeiit 
of Christianity, this very throwing open the privileges 
e€ the church to all nations^ this very triumph of Uie 
gospel over idolatry and vice. The wonderful success 
of Christiani^ was in pursuance of a declared pur- 
pose, announced in the earliest ages of mankind, and 
renewed from time to time in a still more explicit 
manner. In the case of the propagation of the gos- 
pel we see a divine pledge, given centuries before in 
the word of prophecy, redeemed and fulfilled. 

A new con&mation of the two arguments results 
from this union. 

Four thousand years before the times of the gospel, 
the promised seed was predicted. By the moutn of 
Jacob, the gathering ot the nations to the future 
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Messiah was foretold. Moses and David and Isaiah, 
and all the prophets, predicted the calling of the Gct- 
tiles, their incorporation into the Christian church, 
the conversion of the world. We noticed this in our 
view of the prophecies of the Messiah. 

The events therefore^of the propagation of the gos- 
pel, when it took place, had not only all the weight 
oelonging to its separate and independent importance, 
and aU the authority derived from the previous evi- 
dences from miracles and prophecies, hut moreover 
all the superadded proof of an issue appointed and 
foretold hy Almighty God, all the additional impress 
of design and prescience and arrangement and sove- 
reignty, in the fact itself. This very propagation 
was the blessing foretold hy *' all the holy prophets 
since the world began.'' 

The case is stronger than this. After a series of 
predictions for four thousand years, our Lord appeared 
upon earth. The Jewish people had forgotten their spi- 
ritual privileges and blessings, had misunderstood thdr 
prophecies, had loaded their religion with traditions 
and the commandments of men, had cherished vam 
hopes of a temporal Messiah, a poUtical deliverance, 
an earthly rule over the nations. Faith and charity 
and spirituality had fled. They reject, therefi)re, the 
Son of God. They blind their eyes against his mira- 
cles, and harden their hearts a^nst his doctrine. 
They crucify him at ]ast as a blasphemer ; but not 
before he had predicted his own resurrection, predicted 
the descent of the Holy Ghost, predicted the promul- 
gation of the gospel among the nations, predicted the 
dissolution of die Jewish economy, and the yery apos- 
tles who should lay the foundations of a spiritual 
kingdom ; predicted the persecutions of his followers; 
and the rapid extension, and the *' silent and moral 
manner" *' of the propagation of his religion in the 
world. 

1' Benson. 
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With these predictions he sunk into the grave. On 
the truth of them he ventured his religion. If he had 
not been the Son of God, if he had not risen, if his 
religion had not been diffused by the power of the 
Holy Ghost, Christianity would have expired in its 
birth. But, lo, he rises triunlphant from the grave ; 
lo, he appears during forty days to his disciples ; lo, 
he expounds to them the mysteries of his. sufferings, 
and affirms that he will return to his Father and pour 
out the gifts of the Holy Spirit. With these pro- 
phetic declarations, he ascends in the sight of the 
apostles, having first given them a solemn commission 
for the conversion of the nations, and an assurance 
that he would ** be with them always even unto the 
end." 

The descent of the Holy Spirit, and the propaga- 
tion of the gospel, therefore, were in express fulfilment 
of these predictions of the Saviour, and in concurrence 
with all the ancient prophecies from the first dawn of 
revelation. 

I confess to you, my mind sinks under the accumu^ 
lated conviction of this combined evidence. I confess 
to you, that the propagation of the gospel assumes, in 
my view, a character of moral demonstration which no 
one but the Almighty God could have given it. I see 
the wisdom and foreknowledge of God in the predic- 
tions of it : and his power and truth and mercy in its 
accomplishment. I can conceive of no higher evi- 
dence being proposed to a reasonable creature like 
man. The divine operations in every part of the 
Christian revelation demonstrate the immediate hand 
of God; and, wherever we look, the proofs of this 
supernatural original break in upon the humble and 
sincere heart. The proof of Christianity is an univer- 
sal proof, springing from all its parts, and attending it 
in every step of its progress. If one topic fail to pro- 
duce conviction, let the inquirer act as he does in the 
case^of the divine Providence in the works of nature. 
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Let him have recourse to the universality of the evi- 
dence> the different classes of proof, the concnning 
and unexpected marks of dinne agency and inter- 
ference. 

I. But in order to the full effect of these demon- 
strations, A RIGHT STATE OF MIND is indispensable. 
Nothing can satisfy the proud, the obdurate, the 
captious. — But why do I thus speak P — ^I see the 
doubting mind impressed. I behead the mighty force 
of truth. I hear the confession of the fickle and con- 
ceited youth now awakened to consideration. The 
new and combined demonstration of the divine origin 
of the Christian rehgion, from the rapidity ai;id extent 
of its propagation, fills him with astonishment. He 
falls down and worships the God of salvation. He ac- 
knowledges his former ignojcance and folly. He takes 
up the New Testament with other feehngs than he 
ev^ did before. He falls prostrate in penitence at 
the foot of that Saviour whom he had neglected or 
despised. He breaks ofi* those sins and habits which 
made unbelief or hesitation unavoidable ; and he ad- 
mits the purifying doctrine of the Son of God. 

Go on, then, young inquirer, in the course of sin- 
c^*e penitence and humiliation on which you have 
begun. Listen not again to the objections and sophis- 
try of the wicked. Open your heart to the full do- 
minion of Christianity. " Bring into captivity every 
thought unto the obedience of Christ." Be honest to 
your convictions. Act upon what you know. Implore 
the grace of that Holy Spirit in his ordinary opera- 
tions, whose extraordinary power accompanied the first 
apostles. The conversion of nations is only the mul- 
tiplication of the conversion of individuals. You can- 
not indeed witness the miracles of the gospel, but you 
receive them by authentic testimony ; and you behold 
before your eyes the accomplishment of the prophecies 
in their effects. The heart of man is the same, the de- 
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mands of Christianity are the same. The foundations 
of penitence the same. The method of pardon and 
reconciliation, in the merit(Hious cross of the Son of 
God, the same. The renovation of the human heart 
the same. The resistance of our natural passions the 
same. The obstacles from the world around you of 
the same kind. The operations of grace vary not 
essentially jfrom wh^t they were in the apostoHc aaje. 

Yon may attain. a similar convictibt of the truth of 
Chiistjanity now, with the first converts. The evi- 
dence may somewhat differ in its form: and vividness 
and immediate impression ;< but it is the same in autho- 
rity, truth, and obligation* 

II. And the more you thus enter practically into 
the great question of ^s lectwe, the inore will your 
CONVICTION BE STRENGTHENED.* If the torrent 
which rolls by you, once relieves your own liiirst, 
you will understand better its virtue ^d excellency, 
and the living source from which it springs. We 
cannot put men into the possession of the full evi- 
dence of any branch of our subject, except as they 
practically obey the gospel. We state indeed the 
argument, and if there be any candour of mind, any 
feeling of morals and religion, any knowledge of hu- 
man character, any fairness in weighing evidence, we 
carry conviction into their inmost soul. However 
slight their acquaintance with the nature of real 
Christianity, we have proof enough to show that such 
a religion could never have been propagated by such 
instruments, in the face of idolatry, vice, sensuaHty, 
authority, habit, pei'secution ; and have subdued the 
world, without a divine hand. 

But how much more forcible and satisfactory is the 
proof to that man who has understood all the awful 
doctrines, and experienced and known all the trans- 
forming influence of Christianity ? He has then in 
his own case a demonstration of the power from which 
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the establishment of Christianity sprang. He per- 
fectly well knows that to effect the conversion of one 
individual from carelessness, ignorance^ prejudice, and 
vice, to the love and obedience of the gospel, is a 
work beyond the power of man — ^a work which in his 
own case has been difficult, slow, surrounded with ob- 
stacles; and which requires, not only for its com- 
mencement, but its progress, the continual aids of the 
Holy Spirit. The conversion, then, of the world 
from Heathen idolatry and licentiousness, or Jewish 
formaUty and pride, to the religion of Christ, could 
have proceedea from no other hand but that of God. 
As wdl might feeble man have attempted to dry up 
the ocean with his word, as the apostles to stop, by 
human wisdom, the inundation ana torrent and ocean 
of vice and misery. The same power which created 
the world, could alone reform it. The same voice 
which said " to the deep. Be dry, and I will dry up 
thy rivers ;" alone could say to " the wilderness and 
the solitary place, Be glad K>r them, and to the de- 
sert. Rejoice and blossom as the rose." 
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LECTURE XL 

BENEFICIAL EFFECTS Ot CHRISTIANITY. 

1 Timothy iv, 8, 

Oifdimesi is profiiabU unio M thkign, haHug pre- 
mise of the life that now is, amd 0/ thai whidh ih 
to come* 

Wk Im79 reviewed thd «rguiii«nts ht the thiOi of 
Chrisdanity which aie derired fhxm the itiiraoles per* 
loimed^ the pfopheciee accomplished afid now atfcom*^ 
pliflhiiig in the worlds and from its rapid and extensive 
firoiMutation* 

Tmb establish heyond «11 reasonable question th^ 
divine onthcnrity of our Twltgi(m : and We might now 
pan on to ^ 8ob}ect of the inspiraticm of the scrips 
tures. 

Bat there is another extermd argament Of great 
moBmA which I am dei^us first to notice^ that de^ 

ri^ from THE MORE OBtTfOCS EFFECTS WHIC^ 
<SHmiSTIANITY HAS PRODtJOfiD AlTD IS FkODU^lK^ 
UFOH THE WELFARE OF MAHKlKD. 

This is generally classed with the Internal Evidences. 
And undoubtedly most of the causes from whence it 
mciiigBy and many of its details^ are best teserved for 
that part of our covorse* StiA I cannot but think that 

VOL. I. U 
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the beneficial effects of Christianity are so obvious to 
every candid observer^ that we may properly arrange 
them with the external proofs. It is surely a power- 
ful argument in £ivour of revelation, that it advances 
the solid happiness of man, that it has the *' promise 
of the life that now is ;*' that, whilst its great object is 
to remedy the fallen state of oar nature by the sjHri- 
tual blessings of redemption, it uniformly dispenses 
also temporal benefits, and raises the condition, and 
promotes the present well-being of the human race. 
Christianity doth. this in various Vays — it implants 
those PRINCIPLES on which the welfare of individuals 
and. states depends — ^it has banished an immense 
mass of frightful evils from Christian countries — it 
has mitigated oiany other evib ^hich are not en- 
tirely removed — ^and it has conferred and is con- 
jEi^ng th6 most numerdos and substantial positive 
jbenefits.on mankind, 

I. Christianity implants those principles upon 
ivhich the welfait of individuals and states .depends. 
. 1. It begins in the proper province of religion, th6 
lulent course of private and domestic life. It makes 
ffood fathers and mothers of families, good childre&t 
honest men-servants and maid-servants, raithful trades* 
Toaen, quiet villagers, peaceful manufacturers and hus- 
bandmen. These arethe materials of public prospimty. 
The welfare of states is. only the consequence of indi- 
vidual happiness. . . 

2r In the next place, Christianity arouses the 
powers of conscience and directs aright its determi- 
nations. It gives solemnity and sanctity to oaths — 
on which the security of persons and property, and, 
indeed, of society in all its relations, so much depends. 
Thus it lays the foundations and forms the sanction 
of human laws. Wherever it spreads, it seta, up a 
judge and avenger within the breast, and governs man 
by the fear of an invisible tribonaL . 
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8. Then it discourages and tends to 
es which most directly infest society 
lence, malice^ revenge, profligacy, treach 
' ablishes the contrary virtaes of honesty, meekn 
giveness of injuries, purity, fideUty bjA truth : and 
IS restores peace; and harmony amongst men. 
I. Further, it mitigates that insatiable ardour af^ 
' rldly possessions and enjoyments, which is the 
ing of so many acts of injustice and oppression; 
*»*y elevating man to a consideration of spiritual, intel- 
lectual, solid, pure, eternal blessings. 

5. It implamts especially the principle of enlarged, 
active, effectual benevolence, in opposition to that 
in(»dinate self-love which is the bane of every virtue, 
the ^lemy of all pubHc spirit and love of country, and 
the gangrene of states. *' On earth peace, good-will 
towards men," is inscribed on the banners of the 
Christian faith. 

6. It is, again, the spring of personal exertion and 
beneflcial industry — it expels indolence and self^ 
indu^nce, and inspires an active and useful diligence^ 
tile employment of life to the most valuable purposes, 
and the occupying with our time and various talents 
us accountable stewards of the Great Householder. 

7. Lastly: it elevates the whole character, enlai^ges 
and improves the mind, raises man in the scale of 
being, brings him back to himself, to his fellow-men, 
to hu country, to all die ends for which he was cre- 
ated, to his God. It first teaches him to *' love the 
Lord with all his heart, and soul, and mind, and 
strengdi ;" and then *' to love his neighbour as him* 
self!" 

H. By the operation of these principles' the Chris* 
tian doctrine has banished an immense mass of 
FRIGHTFUL EVILS from Christian states. 

L Idolatry with all its atrocious impuriUes and 

u2 




tnra^iM wm gtftd«ally n^eUed torn the kki|^oiiii of 
Europe^ Am, and Airica^ as our iiolj faith waa pro- 
pagated. HiUDaii sacrifices prevailed in the heauioi 
.worid. Men *' ofietvd their sons and thedr daughlms 
imto deriis." The polished Greeks and Remans were 
infected with this horrid pradtke^ as well as the mdtt 
fioTthians and Tluraeiaiis* It reached from one end 
«f the s^obe to the other« Our own ance^ors ofiered 
their Droidical victims ; and on the ^scovray of South 
America^ it was fomid that Montczo^ inumikited li 
prodigious nmnb^ of human beings annually to the 
iun.^ The ^^t of tra^ seared away the monster 
from the Christian Mds. 

. 2. Again, the hetithen were ** full of minder/' as 
the Apostle to the Romans strongly expresaes it 
Socles of blood made a part of the p>ttb^ divenaods 
i>f the people. Miserable slaves were exposed to the 
fury of wild beasts for an amusement and recreiMadft 
lo the populace, and were engi^fed in mortal con^at 
4irith each ether upon a puUie stage. Such l^ody 
sforiB ai^ no more. 

Women of condition would have ao relisfa^ as <£ 
old, for the sight. They would not be able to hehokL 
it with so much con^osure as to observe and admne 
the skill and agility of the champion, and interest 
themselves in the issue of the combats The tender 
virgin would not rise from her seat in ecstacy as the 
victor put his dagger to ibe thtoat of the vanqui^ed ; 
and exclaim, " He is mj dehg^t ;" and give hitn a 
sign with her thUmb to lay open the breast <^ the 
profftrate wretch. Nor would the audience applaud 

> See Bishop Porteas's Beneficial Effects of Christianity ; 
to which excellent summary of Ryan's larger work I am mncb 
indebt^d^ Bishop Ubrslev's Seniiott Ifeftn th« Pbilairtiiix)- 
pi« Society ; Paley ; Wift)erfore«*s Practioal View ; Fuller> 
Gospel its own Witness ; Harness' Happiness of Men ; Sum* 
ner's Reception ; the Monthly Lectures, d827 ; and Pewur's 
Designs of Christianity, hate tilso "aided lile. 
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and shout wben tke Mood of iho d3rfi}g man^ gusking 
from the ghastly wound)* flowed upon the sta^.* 

3. Further^ Chmtiain nalions are not destitute, as 
Ae Heathen, of ^' natural affection/' <' No ntan in a 
Christian eountiy, would avoid the burden of a ^unily 
by the exposure of his infant children ) no man would 
think of settling ^ point with his intended wife be- 
lore marriage, mat the females that she might bear^ 
flhaald be all exposed, and the boys only reared," ^ 

4. Onee mcHFo ; Christianitv has oleared away th^ 
immense mass of misery and ?ice, aiising from the 
heathMi ^^stpms of divoree and polygamy. Hie 
most profligate of women now ^ouM not, as some of 
Rome did, count tho years by the number of hev 
bnsbaads. The statutes of all Christian countries 
are framed in conformity with the rules of the gospel,' 
$mA ixo cause of divorce is allowed but that which 
¥iidates tke fundamental law of the union. 

'Ry this one act, Christianity has more benefited 
HMOiMind, than can be adequately conceived. All th^ 
aaeiid aflfections, all the purity and comfbrt of domes^ 
tic life, all the duties of fkmily morals and religion, all 
^e light education of children, spring from the in-* 
Tiolabili^ of the nuptial contract Perhaps ^e 
MBeriority of Europe over Asia, more depends oq the 
abrogation of the practice of pdygamy, and the recurv 

' S Bii^pHofsUffVel. S» 6«fmoax1.bdfbTO Phil. 9^9 

i Bishop Hofsla J ^t Mpra, TkegpDSfala^lectofhuw*^ 
J^ 1^ » ftril^Dg ohmpt^stio qf jP^gauiim, Th(9 Yslu^ pf 
Awnso 9i^9teaoe and happiaess waa referved to b^ proved l^y 
^at religion which teacnes ^e immortalitj of the soul and 
the redemption of it by CSirist. " The truik is, so rery HHle 
value do these peoole (the Hindoos) set ob their own Uv«S| 
^% we ^spnpt ytpnatr %% th^ caring Uttle for 0i^ life qi imi^ 
^tjieff The cases ef suicide ftre double those of svittee# ; in^i|| 
and still more women, throw themselves down wells t>r drin^c 
poispn, for M>pareiitlj the slightest rea9on8, gener^^lly out o^ 
tome anarrei, and in order that their blood may lie at their 
f oemy • door.'^io-JBii^ H06«r'« Jowmal, vd. u p. S69t 
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reni^ to tbe origtiial insdtDtkm of marriage, than en 
any other cause* 

64 In fact, the Christian feith has put an end to 
Uie degradation and dishonour to which the whole 
female sex had been doomed by Pagan nattons. Wo- 
man is no longer accounted as a slave and beast of 
burden* The drudgery of the meanest and most 
servile occupations, is no longer imposed .on her feeble 
shoulders. The injustice, the cruelty, the ungenerous 
mA harsh contempt of her by the- other sex, is. no 
more. Among Christian nations she is no longer,' 
like the- wretched inmate of the seraglio, doomed 
to subserve the base passions of a pampered master* 
Ghristianity seems to say to the sex generally, what 
our Lord did to one afflicted with bodily distemper^ 
'* Woman, thou art loosed from thine infirmity/* 

6. Again, the cruelties of domestic slavery no 
longer pursue with their curse the great bulk of mao-n 
kind. It cannot now be said of any Christian state, 
as it Was of Attica, that out of 450,000 inha- 
bitants, only . 40,000 are free. Our citizens no 
no longer possess ten or twenty thousand slaves,' 
tilling meir grounds in chains. The master of a 
fiunily no longer buys and sells his servants like cattle, 
nor punishes and tortures them as he pleases, '.nor 
puts them to death with or without reason. Youtlo; 
of condition no longer venture forth to murder their 
unhappy fellow-creatures for amus^nent, by thousands 
at ft time. A Claudius no longer gluts his lakes with 
dying gladiators, nor does a Tacitus recordable deed" 
with admiration. A Vedius PoUio no longer throws 
his servants, on the most trifling fault, into his fish- 
ponds, to feed his lampreys ; nor, upon a master of a 
household being found dead, are aU his servants, as 
formerly, amounting sometimes to thousands, put to 
death. 

One foul blot, indeed, upon the Christian nations 
remains, the .cruel traffic in African slaves--«a blot 
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which this ccmatry, thaiik (rod/ has t?iped pff; and 
which most of the other countries of Europe have 
professedly abandoned — and' which they will effec- 
tually and totally renounce, in proportion as Christiitn 
principles prevaiL We have still, as Englbhmen, to 
follow up the act of national righteousness which we 
performed in abolishing the trade, by immediate and 
vigorous measures for ameliorating the condition, and 
providing for the earliest possible emancipation, of the 
descendants of the injured Africans, in order to vindi^ 
cate in this respect our holy faith.* 

7. Private assassination is another of the monstrous 
fiends which the true religion has- put to flight. The 
ffoardian mixes not now the deadly cup for the un- 
ha^ppy orphan, whose large property has been en* 
tnmed to his management. The husband no longer 
i)oisan8 the wife for her dowry, nor the wife her hus^ 
CMmd, that die may marry the adulterer. A Christian 
magistrate' has no longer to punish capitally for this 
ime crime, three thousand persons during part of a 
season, as was the case with a Roman praetor in Italy.- 
.But, I cannot dwell on all the evils banished by 
the^ doctrine of Christ-^The unlimited power of pa- 
rents; extending to the liberty, and even life of their 
ehildren-*-the vindication and defence of suicide-*-* 
piracy — ^public indecencies between \he sexes — the 
incests, and unnatural crimes, which polluted the phi- 
losopher and statesman of old, and which the poet did 
not fear to descant upon with the uUnbst indifference, 
and conndct, forsooth, with moral reflections upon thcf 
brevity of life — are all gone.* 

^ It is impossible not to lament at tbe practice pre- 
vailing in some of the United States of America, of trading 
in slarM, in the very teeth of their own free institntiont, and 
their jealous attachment to political liberty, 

' Pallida mors equo pnlsat pede pauperumtabemas 
Regomque turres ■ 
Neo tenemm Ljeidain mirabere, quo calet iuventua. 
Nunc omnia, et mox virginM tepebunt.«-^lior. Cor. i. 4* ' 
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Thm, and n thonnwil mdkur erBf^ hare hetm 
banished from Christian states, and banished by liM 
Christian doctrine. For that we owe their expeMmi 
to this cause is maniiesty because it was ChristttniQr 
that first raised her voice against them; it was ^e 
that first prohibited them to her disciples ; whilst idl 
the wisest men of the heathen world, at the period of 
greatest refinement and highest intelleotnal ciiltiFatt<m» 
justified, connived at, and praetiaed them/ It was 
moreover, by Christian emperorp that the ^st publie 
enactments against them were fiEsmed* Conrtantine, 
Dpoa his conVeiTfion to the Christian &ith, to stop the 
criqie of infiiQticide, ordained that the puUic should 
majntaip the cluldr^ of those parents who wen ma* 
abla to provide for them. In a.b. 319, he made it 
a capital ofience to expose infimts. He promulgaied 
also the first edict against ffladiatarial shows; and 
discomreged perpetual servitude, which was graduaUy 
lessened, till at length it was entirely bani&ed firom 
Christisn states. The Christian religion, indeed, pM«* 
served the Roman empire bam that sudden destrae* 
tion which her vices threatened; it infiued into her 

SivenuQ^nt and pec^le, a new virtue and lifi»; and 
ough the whole mass of the state was too hr cor« 
rupted to be recovertd, it baoke the rapidity and vio^ 
Iwice of its fall. * 

But this leads us to notice, 

m. 'Hiat Cbristiairfty has promoted the vreMexeei 
states* by MiTiOATiiia many etiui which she has 
not yet entirely removed ; — she protests against them, 

^ Thd fiiYourite notioii -of in^delily, that unproyameati is 
^OOraU spd Yinne are cbi^flj owing to the ]»ogi^#8 <^«piTiU<' 
zation, is contrary to the e^qierience of all affe« 9^ th« world-^ 
£g3rpt, Babylon, Greece, Rome, India, testify against 9och an 
assumption. Civilization, except aa accompanied, and ani- 
mate4» and directed bj Christianity, hi^ an^fi^rmly oovrtipted 
and deteriorated pubhc morslff* . . 
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and raisc9 up the banier of piAlie opiiikm against their 




he Chnattan iBvaladoa is a i«eIigieB, not a meie 
aode t^ laws. It ean therefore only reach public in- 
Ititalions and usages through private character. To 
get rid of these usages^ the reigning part of the com* 
munity most aat> and act in concert. Where, how- 
•rer, Christiaonty is not sufficiently obeyed to eradi* 
cate m^ional evils altogether and at cmce, tt be^ns by 
aitigatiBg and abatii^ them. 
. 1* The horrors of war, before the coming of Christ, 
wore ineonoeivable. Ambition, the love of conquest, 
revenge, were openly professed as its object. ^* To 
glut our souls with the otiellest vengeance upon our 
•Miufis, is perfe<^y lawful, is an appetite implantecl 
in OS by nature, and is the most exquisite pleasure 
tliat the hsman mind can taste,'' is the language of 
Gylippos, q>eakiBg of an invading army, as recorded 
by ma great historian Thucydides.'' ^'Avenge not 
fonrarires, but rather give place unto wrath,^' is the 
anmiMMfid of our divine Master-^-and which would 
have long since extinguished war, and established 
ttoiveraal peaee and tranquillity, had it been duly 
dbeyed. It has, however, actually been softening the 
eruidlies of naticmal conflicts for eighteen hundred 
wean. We do not now begin our wars openly for 
interest, aggresncm, the acquisition of territory. We do 
not murder every human creature in a beeieged placoi 
•a of old. The loss of thousands in the field, is not the 
fviludo to the desdadon of a whole country, to indisv 
tnminate maasaoFe, and utter extermination. 

The first symptoms of the mitigation of the horrors 
of war i^speared in the fifth century, when Rome was 
itomed and plnndered by the Goths under Alaric. 
Those rude soldiers were Christians, and their con* 
duct, in the hour of conquest^ exhibited a pew %nd 

7 Tl)^^d»l.vii.M(a.ed. Frymk. 
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wonderful exaiifkple of the pownr of CHiistumity ovest 
the fierce passions of man. Alaric no sooner fouii4 
himself master of the city, than he gare orders that 
all the unarmed inhabitants who had . fled to the 
churches, or to the sepulchres of the martjrrs, should 
be spared. This, you will observe, was an instance 
of mercy and moderation in a whole amxy, in conmum 
soldiers, flushed with victory, and smarting under ^ihe 
woimds they had received in obtaining it. . Even Giln 
bon acknowledges that '* the pure and ^nuine inflow 
ente of Christianity may be traced m its beneficial, 
though imperfect efiects, on the barbarian proselytef 
qf the north. On the fall of the Roman empire, it 
evidently mollified the ferocio.us temper of the ccm-* 
querors.'' May we not add, that in a much later 
period, when the fierceness of a successful, but most 
imprincipled usurper, had brought back as much of 
the ancient atrocities of war, as the spirit of the times 
would allow, the moderation of the allied army, oil 
the taking of Paris, was a somewhat sinular illustration 
pf the iiifluence of Christianity* Indeed, from the 
days of Alaric to the present, the cruelty of war Ims 
declined ; till now, not only are captives among Chris* 
tians treated with humanity, and conquered provinces 
governed with equity, but in the actual prosecution (^ 
a war, it is become a maxim to abstain irom all junne- 
cessary violence. Ws^ton depredations are rarely 
committed upon private property, and the individual 
IS screened as much as possible from the evil of the 
public quarrel. To spare the efinsion of blood, has 
come to be accounted the highest exercise of » military 
pkill. The greatest captains of our age are as mucn 
famed for humanity to the vanquished, and compassion 
{o their wounded men/ as for conduct and valour in 
the field.^ 

* The treatment of persons imprisoned for ciyil offends is 
also so softened, as to be a totally diff>>rent thing from what it 
was in heathen ^goverDments. The philAathropy of such in- 
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2. Again^ the sjHrit of faction and of party animo* 
sities in states, is far less bitter and permanent, and- 
breaks out into much less violent excesses, than in 
bet times of the Greeks and Romans. It is now- 
mollified by the intercourse of private society, and 
overborne 6y a regard to the interests of the nation; 
and does not lead to outrage, treachery, assassination^ 
and private war. 

3. All the vices which most fatally sap the founda* 
tions of public tranquillity are mitigated. Venfdity 
and corruption in ministers of state, and judges, biA 
high political functionaries, are almost unlmown, 
Arougnout Christendom. Acts of oppression against- 
die voice of law are now generally reprobated. Gross 
breaches of public trust are inirequent. Vice has less 
of a malignant and destructive character than it had 
before the mild doctrine of Christianity appeared* 

4. Again, as to offences against temperance and 
chastitjr, Christianity has brought us to a far purer 
state than the heathen world. The worst excesses of 
modem voluptuaries would seem sanctity and conti-- 
Bence compared with those unnatural debaucheries of 
the Pagans, which were so habitual in their manners^, 
that they stained the lives of their gravest philoso- 
phers^ and made a part even of the religious rites of 
die politest nations.' 

5. In short, Christianity raises the standard of pulK 

dividutlB as Howard aod Fry — 'th« latter a female of the moat 
letired of the Christian sects— casts a strong light on the cha- 
laoter of the beneficent religion bj which they have been and* 
ajre actuated. 

* *' All that is bad about the Hindoos, appears to aritd 
either from the defective motives which their religion supplies, 
or the wicked actions which it records of their gods, or encoa-> 
rages in their own practice. Yet it is strange to see, though^ 
this is pretty generally allowed, how slow men are to admit 
the advantage or necessity of propagating Christianity among» 
them. Crimes ukconnfctbd with rxligion ibs mot com^ 
MOii in Ghaaaepoer."— JB«Aop JEMtr^ utfik 
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lie opiiiioo 90 to moimli wl reli|^» ffoUn^ boUl j 
ilgainat #vary vi^. loid eracU e«rtmp Qcnmnon b^i^ 
9f^ it were, of ofd^r «q4 iecmi^y, ovfr whicli few 4iii<t 
to preif. Tb« gvpMtr Tioes m diamed and ooferod 
irit4 eonfofioB ; m r9|^» ndaU^jy, inceft* c^noM 
agfuii9t luidir^ ; and, in a dem?, dmnkeimou^ th9<^ 
4^, li»d piofiioo fwoiimg* No Qiiui cin be ia rp]^^-. 
tation who commits these crimes. Tk» bigfaeet stft* 
tioDs in the contmnnity owmot fhidd men frmn the 
infiiip y of th#au PuWo oonfid^iof eiw bo ^y re- 
quired oirty by privalo virtw. 

Thus Cbmtiiwity beqeftts numkind, w% only ^ 
baiwhipg an inunenee imss of o?il alfaqgeihert bnl by 
]398trainiiig» cnibing, mitiga^ wh^ it has not yH 
trn^ Itmak^mcmbo^iniintoef tbemaelv^^it 
y/for}^ upon them by a legaid to rpputatic^ and tho 
fear gf shame* where it has no Ibotiog in lh«ir hearli 
t^gajn adireotinfloonoe. What, we may rsk, wqnld 
^viduals and niitionf bo witbom the Cbmtian t^ 
gion, inadequately ma too many of them tm influ» 
enqed by the lanio spirit of her laiws f Thowtfmdr Wf 
l(^pt in ordf r by Christisnity* who we not Christianif 
Tmy are inseimly guidesd by the rectitudowbioli Uie 
Now Testam^t cQmmunicaM to publie opini^.^* 

10 BoUngbroke tcknowledges the advuitsgfHI ftf Cbvifti^ni^ 
to the first Christifin state. HessjSy " thfiit Con^t^tinf uq^ 
the part of a sound politician in protecting Christianity, as it 
tended to g^ye firmness and solidity to his empire, softened 
the femei^ef the amy, and reformed the lioentieiisaesa of 
the piDFieees ; sad, by infosis^ a spirit of moderation wad 8«b» 
eiissien to gOTonuneat, tended to extingmah those primnples 
of ayarice and ambition, injustice and violence, by whieh se 
SMey iectiona were (brmed/' He confesses also, that ** no 
tsUgioe Of er appeared in Ae world whose natural tendeney 
was so mniih diraotad to promote the peaee and happiness of 
aMakind." 

And yet Boliagbveke and Oibben, with anapoomitable ie* 
^fmsistenoy, Uvel and died infidels, Pride and vioe aro the 
k^rs to 8u<^ a mystery. 

The whole ChristiMi.ssg«BMnt mi^ he majetained ea ^ 
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Bat ^»ti if ndt tai 

lY. Christiaiiity lue actctally 6oNtEERls0^ AWb 

IS CONrBEAkMO^ NUMSROUS^ MOSf SIfmSTAMTIAL, 
AVD rOBltlVB BEHllFltll ON INDIVIDUALS ANll 
NATIONS. 

1. It has elevated and bledsed the fsaale 9bk hi th^ 
most striking matinert It 1ms not only laiKed woit)^ 
firou the degtadation into idueh they were suotk in the 
hsatbui times, as we have just mentioned, but haft 
festoted them to all their just rights^ has clothed them 
with Idl those tender attrilmtes for which the goodnett 
isf God designed them ; has made woman the comp»- 
nion, the 6A&ad, die solace of man ; the sharer of nis 
joys and sorrows, the mstmotress o€ their mutu^ oS^ 
sparing; the eqiiid partaker of his social comforts and 
Mtantages; with only tet gentle subordinatioil whieh 
aot^npts them from the perpetual nneasiness whiek 
im al^sohite eqna^ would generate. Christian pie^ 
has repaid them toe arrears of ages of cruelty and 
iiegkel« We heost mors of women in the New Tes- 
ttment) than in all the writiiigs of philosophets. Th^ 
Itow, generally speaking, take the precemice in per>- 
aonid pet^, of the stronger ses« 

It. Chrudanity, again, has blessed tlie Iowct ordeft 
of sOckfty, and raised them to a dq^ree of comfort, 
respectability, and information, unknown before the 
protnu^^on of die gospel. Christianity has taught 
us that " all men are bnthren," that aU were *' made 
of one blood,'' that all are redeemed by oHe Saviour, 
thiit all are equal as immortal and acc€rantable beings, 
that all are capable of the same lessons of heareldy 
wisdom, tluLt idl are to read the same seripnores, ti 
wtnrslttp in the same temple, and aimroach the same 
a2tar« What is it that has opeDoa before all classes 

fMfamssionfl of one or other of tlie lesdiDg infidel writers ; and 
no contest vemtdn» unless, if it conld then be called one, With 
the miserable, ignorant ferocity of Paine and his asaodates^ 
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of men tbe fidd of competition, and improvement ? 
What is it that imparts to them a share of general 
knowledge, the discovenes of scienoe, land the'plea- 
,8iire8 of intellectaal improvement P What is it tha(t 
breaks down the impassabk barriers of caste, and 
places men on the common ground of their respective 
merits and exertions ? My brethren, it is the religion 
of Christ that has done all this. This religion pro* 
poses its blessings especially to the lowly — rases, 
improves, illnminates, emancipates, restores the poor 
mad outcast, and opens before them the career of use- 
ful diligence and honourable exertion. And yet, 
whilst it does all this, it teaches them the duties of 
humility and cheerful subjection to authority. No 
^oice but that of the Christian apostle, ever addressed 
to -the body of mankind such words as these, **Be 
•ubject to principaUties and powers, obey magistrates, 
be ready to every good work, spesk evil of no man, be 
no brawlers, but. gentle, showing all meekness to aU 
men." 

3. And what, again, has instituted all the charitaUe 
designs for the reUef of human wretchedness, which 
are multiplied around us, but the merciful religion of 
Christ? What has founded our hospitals, opened our 
dispensaries, formed our unnumbered societies for. bet- 
tering the condition, of the poor, and aiding them 
under the various calamities to which our nature is 
jBsroosed P What is it that framed the various wise 
aim humane systems which provide for the sick and 
indigent, but Christianity P What is it that founded 
ao many thousand instituticms for the religious edu* 
cation of the poor P What has made the duties of 
humanity and benevolence the popular and habitual 
lopic of anxiety and efl^rt ? What planted in London 
the THREE OR FOUR HUNDRED charitable institutions 
.which are now, as angels of peace, walking through 
the haunts of vice and misery, and scattering blessings 
wjierever they go? . 
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: 4. Again^ what har encircled' age with reverence in 
every rank and condition of society P What has in-^ 
spired for the hoary head and declining years that 
respect and gratitude^ which heathenism knew so little 
of, as a pervading principle of social life P What has 
iDpened in human intercourse those copious sources of 
tenderness^ the love and piety of children to their aged 
and infirm Christian relatives and parents P 

5. Further^ what has given to man one day in 
9even> for repose from toil> for the cultivation of his 
intellectual and spiritual heing, for repairing the de^^ 
cays which his exhausted powers^ after six days of 
laooor^ require P For connecting man with his God> 
and preparing him for eternity P 

' 6. Once more, what has infused into Christian 
legislators and princes, the temper of equity and 
mercy P Christianity meddles not/ indeed, with th6 
particular form of human governments, nor does it 
interfere with any acknowledged and long-estahlished 
authority ; hut it teaches governors of every class the 
^mbendmg rules of justice and truth. Christian go* 
Temments are, for the most part, moulded hy th^ 
principles of our holy religion. A mild, patemaJ spi* 
rit of legislation has taken the place of hrute force and 
capricious violence. Governments are now acting for 
the good of the governed, and not ^or the pleasure of 
a despot. The most arhitrary Christian states are con- 
troUcMl hy religion. Under the heathen govemmenti 
there was neither internal tranquillity nor external 
peace. They were continually agitated and distracted 
within hy popular commotions and sanguinary con- 
Yulsions, or exposed without to unnecessary and inex<- 
piable wars. And in their declines they were torn to 
pieces hy such dreadful massacres and proscriptions, 
as cannot he recited without horror. Christianity has 
made princes the fathers of their people. Even in the 
dispensalion' of punishment for crime, the severity of 
ihe law has heen gradually mitigate4« Capital pun- 
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khoMBl IS nol now itiffided* ai Ufidrr die keatken 
gorofiUDents, for the aliglitflii o ficncei ; nor is it i»* 
flkled in the most deflpolic Cbfiatian states, suddenlj, 
lym the bore orfarot the s oye rcig n>iridKwt a finrmal 
tn*l» contictkm^ senteaoe^ and w a n aat of eaecation« 

7. Further^ the Christian leHoiaii has oonilened 
upon her sabjeets ikt blessing of equal diettibcUif^ 
justice in the adadtustration of oonrts of law. The 
dvil tod orimiBal juiispnideDSe of the states— that 
gtetkt bdwaik of lft«r^, that most poweifbl protector 
of the riffhts and immunities, the persons and propMjr 
of the simject'-^iras among the neathen &r removed 
/hym that degree of pnrilj which prevails in Chiistsan 
lands* In Rome, especiallj in the later periods of 
the repnblic, the conrts of Indlaoe were one eondnaed 
scene of the most open ami imdisgnised iniquity, ve*> 
nslitv, partiality, and corroption; so that it was 
hardUy possible for the poor man to obtain redness ht 
the most cruel injuries» or for a rich mtn to be brought 
40 punishment for ^ most atrocious crimes. 

But now the spirit of Christiaiiity has been so in*> 
terwoven with the to^re of govemments, that aH 
Anks see placed imder the equal protection of the 
laws ; and in our own eduntry, and the other states 
where our rdigion obtsins in its greatest purity, die 
evenhanded distribution of justice, the secimty of p^ 
son and property, the enjoyment of a high degree of 
civil and reli^ous liberty^ the freedom ftam vexadottt 
and unequal imposts, the open career presented for 
virtue and talent, the repose and tranquillity of pii- 
-vale life — our towns and castles dismantled tfarougb 
h>ng ages of internal peace — all proclaim the benefi<M 
efiscts of the doctrine which has produced them. 

8. Even the most distant provinces of die Cfaristiafi 
commonwealths feel the salutary influence of die vital 
principles of religious legislation at home. Under 
the Roman sway, the provinces were the spoil of petty 
tyrants. Svery governor was an oppressor and .4 
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scourge. The privileges enjoyed at tbe seat of tfae 
empire^ were violated with impunity in its distant re- 
gions. Christianity diffuses its benefits. Our provin- 
cial governors carry to remote climes the freedom, the 
justice, the institutions, the tranquillity, the security 
for persons and property, of the parent «tate. The 
Hindoo acknowledges the difference between a Ma- 
hometan and Christian conquest. It was the glory of 
one governor-general of India to aboUsh infanticide in 
Bengal ; it was the glory of another to plant the seeds 
of moral and religious culture ; it was the glory of a 
third, to put an end to the immolation of widows.*^ 
In the mean time, the British authorities, in the vari* 
ous provinces, are pushing our national improvements 
and advantages wherever mey come.*^ 

Such is Christianity in h^ influence on the welfare 
of mankind. She implants the principles on which 
the well-being of individuals and states depends. She 
has banished the most frightful evils, she mitigates 
and raises a barrier against every other ; she dispenses 
the most palpable and important benefits. Nor has 
she lost this power by the lapse of ages. See her en- 
tering now the heathen lands in our modem missions. 
See her by the labours of Schwartz and his compa- 
nions, in Southern India; or by the toil of the Mora- 
vian brethren, in Greenland and South Africa ; or by the 
recent exertions of the London missionary institution of 
our own times, in the Pacific ocean, displaying and 
repeating, as it were, her mighty works in blessing 
wretched man.'^ I follow her to the prostrate tribes 

. u The Marquesses Wellesley and Hastings and Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck. 

IS llie propagation of the discovery of vaccination has heen 
sealous and extensive, as hecomes the Christian philan- 
thropy. 

14 ** They are not Christians, hut Pagans/* says Lactan<« 
tint, A»i>. 306, ** who roh hy land and commit piracy hy sea ; 

VOL. L X 
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ef one legion of P&ganism, or to the wild and d^ 
based natives of another. I see the stupidity and is^ 
dolenee of the firat-^aeareely removed horn the fish 
on which they li^ — qinckencd, stimulaled, elevated* 
I see the fierce, bloody, re¥engeftd spirit of the others 
-^dancing their infernal war-step with ther mind of a 
fury — reduced to me^mess, docility, simplicity. I 
see them easting their cruel and obscene idob to the 
moles and to the bata, and acknowledsring " liie one 
true God, and Jesus Christ whom he hath sent." I 
see the tears of penitence flow down their cheeks. 
I see their manners humanized and softened, atunu* 
lated to habits of solid and persevering and weHi- 
directed diligence. Princi^des of truth and pixrity and 
uprightness and benevolence take the place of animal 
indolence and insatiable selfishness and remorseless 
revenge. I see the Christian institution of marriage 
opening the sources of the sodal aflfections. The 
Christian Tillage begins to rise. The huts, and 
ehurches, and schools, and bridges, and streets, and 
gardens smile. Commerce visits the newly civilized 
people. The sabbs^ interposes a day for religious 
instruction. The magistrate assumes h& office. The 
minister of religion is the father and Inend of alL 
Disease and vice and misery begin to be lessened and 
disappear. Virtue, peace, industry, social order, are 
the lovely fruits of the Cluistian faith. 

I turn from the delightful scene to others of an op- 
posite class. I behold the states of Europe where 
Christianity has most deeply declined, or the Asiatic 
and African nations where it was extinguished by the 

who poison their wives for their dowries, or their husbands 
that they may marry their adulterers ; who strangle or expose 
infants, commit incest and unnatural crimes too odious to re- 
late." — ** Give me a man who is choleric, abusive, headstrong, 
and unruly ; with a very few words — the words of God — ^I 
will render him as gentle as a lamb. Give me an unjust mtai, 
a foolish man, a vicious man ; and, on a suddefi, be shall be- 
come honest, wise, virtuous." 
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Ma.ltometan Imposture. The temporal ctlamitiea^ 
the civil and social oppression^ the decay of moral 
carder and mutual henevol^ice^ the want of public 
liberty, virtue, confidence and integrity, illustrate by 
the melancholy contrast, the immense value of pure 
Christianity to man, even as it respects temporai 
benefits. But I will not proceed further. No candid 
inquirer can fail to perceive that the whole of these 
statements constitute a strong additional argument in 
favour of the divine authority of a religion which is 
manifestly productive of such benefits. 

Not that I am to be understood as denying foir a 
moment the lamentable defects still existing in %)» 
institudons and manners of the purest Christian states 
In none are the principles of Christianity carried cmt 
to their full extent. In none are the bkssongs of 
knowledge, and morals, and liberty, and equal lawt^ 
and the benign influence of peace dispersed to the de- 
gree they might and should. In none are vices and 
immoralitiea and public offences against God suffici- 
ently discouraged. 

But the argum^it rests on the larger measure^ the 
fax. larger measure of every temporal blessing which 
lias be^ ei^oyed since the introduction of Christi- 
anity, than under the Heathen governments. Th« 
argument rests on the evils which have been banished 
or mitigated, and on the contrary benefits which have 
been conferred. The argument rests, not on the mi- 
nute and narrow examination of a few detached events 
or some partial impediments, but on the generd as- 
pect and course of afi^rs during all ages since the 
coming d* our Lord, on the universal testimony of 
history, and the manifest progress • of individual and 
national happiness. Here every thing proclaims the 
beneficial influence of Christianity, every thing design- 
nates her as the Mend of man, of human nature, of 
the whole race, especially of the vast crowds of its 
population ; every thing declares that she " has pT»- 

x2 
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mise of the life that now is^ as well as of that which 
is to come." 

Much less am I to he miderstood as implying^ that 
these details of our national and temporal welfare, as 
promoted by Christianity, go to lessen the guilt of our 
mdividual vices and sins as memhers of Christian 
nations. On the contrary, they increase our personal 
responsihilitv. The conduct of vicious men is, in its 
aggregate, the very cause that the effects of Christi- 
amty are less strUdng and complete. That our reli- 
gion has upon the whole produced such immense 
good, notwithstanding the coldness of so many in her 
cause and the insincerity and vices of more, is indeed 
a glorious proof of her divine original. The improved 
aq)ect of things, the mighty principles set at work, 
the positive changes e&cted, are indeed palpahle 
marks of a revelation from heaven. But these very 
things aggravate our particular sins, our individual 
neglect of Christian duty» our impurities, our viola- 
tions of the sahhath, our scorn of vital religion, our 
resistance to all the light and knowledge and sacred 
influence which is diffused around us. God forbid 
that we should suppose that our external advantages 
lessen the individual criminality, which, in truth, they 
augment. Our sins acquire a deeper guilt fi'om the 
very means of holiness and salvation which we abuse. 

I would, therefore, in drawing to a conclusion, 

I. Entreat each one to ask himself, how far these 
good effects of Christianity have been the result 

OF RELIGIOUS PRINCIPLES IN HIMSELF. Do yoU, 

my dear heaiers, exhibit in the purity of your man- 
ners, the wholesome fruits of the gospel of Christ ? 
Do you so fill up your station in the community as 
to prove the excellency of the principles on which you 
act P Do you maintain that uprightness and down- 
right integrity in your dealings, that kindness and 
friendliness in your temper, that diligence and punc- 
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taality in your engagements^ that consistency and 
propriety in your whole conduct, which may enable 
others to recognize in you the effects of a divine re* 
ligion ? You may be living in a bright day of Chris- 
tian truth, and in a manner much superior to the 
heathens as to your particular course of behaviour ; 
and yet there may be no Christian principles eflfec- 
trvely at work in your own hearts. It may be others 
who are operating upon you, and not you who are 
labouring with others to exhibit the Christian pattern. 
You may be passive, not active in the business. 
Christianity may be producing its good effects not- 
withstanding your irreligion and negligence ; not in 
consequence of your virtue and piety. You may be 
guided to what is externally right, by custom, a regard 
to reputation, interest, the genercd habits of those 
about you ; and not from principle, not from the love 
of God, not from a conscience of the divine law. 
Let me, then, exhort you, 

II. Not to stop short in the temporai. 
BENEFITS OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. Christi- 
anity dispenses good, indeed, to all within its sphere 
of influence. Lile its divine Author, it blesses " the 
«vil and the good, the just and the unjusf But it 
saves none but those who imbibe its genuine princi- 
ples, who are humbled for their sins, who receive the 
gift of pardon in the one sacrifice of Christ, who are 
leA and governed by the Holy Ghost and live a holy 
life. It is in this way that it communicates ''not 
only the promise of the life that now is," as my text 
speaks, ''out of that which is to come." For its main 
blessings are spiritual. Its main design is to redeem 
men from death. Its chief glory is to ''destroy the 
works of the devil." Temporal benefits are strewed 
by the way. Temporal blessings are incidental. It 
4S only Eternity that exhausts the designs of Christi- 
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tnity. It 18 &e '* life that is to come^ for wbkh it 
prondes. To stop short in its general advantages^ tb 
to lose its noblest designs^ to finstrete its grand pur* 
poses, to defeat its immense provision of grace and 
mercy. 

Nor, indeed, can its temporal advanti^s be inlly 
secnred, unless you imbibe the spirit of Christiaility 
fipom which they flow. He only knows the genuine 
happiness, and peace, and joy, which ^e gospel dis* 
penses, who drinks them pure and unmixed from the 
nmntain. The dregs are indeed yahiable, but have 
no life-giving virtue. And yet th^ are considered as 
every thing by those who, musing the living sdneaxns 
themselves, receive these dregs through corrupt chftn* 
nels, into the receptacle of an impure heart. A man 
eannot be hu>py » a citiaen, if he be not a true 
Christian, i ield then to the friendly invitation of 
mercy. You acknowledge Christianity as having 
*' promise of the life that now is,'* receive it as giving 
also " that life which is to come." Let the lower 
iis{^ys of the divine bounty, lead you to seek the 
hi^er and abiding blessings of salvation. Soon wiM 
all the pageant of thb world be passed, and ''the 1^ 
that now is,'' be removed and gone. Nothing then will 
remain but eternity. The temporal benefits you may 
have derived from Christianity, if those be all, wiU 
then avail you nothing. Secure then the eternal Hfe 
which is oSsred you in Jesus Christ Let '' the 
modness of God lead you to repentance.'' Let his 
daily bounties, his constant blessings to individuals 
and nations, be so many witnesses to you of his pi«K 
vidential guidance, and so many inducements to you 
to seek his &ce. It is in this way only, that the 
abundant effects of Christianity can be preserved in 
«ach passing age, and handed down to the next. 
Personal and individual penitraiee and fiEdth, are the 
springs of religious prosperity* As these are multi- 
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pli^ Cbris^anity generallj is sustained in its pmit}r> 
and its attendant blessings of every class are propa- 
gated and increased. And here I would notiee^ 

HI. That the Christian religion is productive of all 
the advantages we have been detailing, onlV in pho- 

FORTION. AS IT 18 ALLOWED TO DBYELOPE ALL ITS 

STRENGTH AND ENERGY. If OUT religious profession 
einks into fomidJity> the good effects of Christianily 
ttnk with it If the heavenly medicine be diluted or 
Iningled with foreign ingredients^ its virtue is protxn^ 
ti(Hiably diminished. Christianity will not ccmtribute 
effisctuolly to the temporal good of man, except it be 
^xhiUted as the remedy for all his spiritual maladies. 
The life-blood must flow warm at the heart, in ord^ 
po cherish every extremity of the frame. The shape 
and lineaments of a man, without warmth and amv^ 
lation, are of no avail. Aroqnd the living substance 
of Christianity, temporal blessings will be collected, 
AS comeliness and form and flowing garments around 
the person of a prince. But remove the substance, 
|tnd the appendages vanish with it. If you would 
have the secondary benefits of religion, you must cul- 
tivate the primary ones. If you would have its pal- 
pable good efiects in implanting the principles on 
which national welfare depends; if you would have 
its good efiects in banishing enormous vice, mitiga- 
ting every moral evil, and conferring substantial bene- 
fits on your people, you must have a vital Christianity, 
pregnant with its first virtue, founded on the doctrine 
of the fall, glorying in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and honouring the Holy Spirit of grace. This 
will give you the " promise of the life that is to come ; 
with that of the life which now is." But if Christianity 
be stripped of her peculiar attributes, if she be sepa- 
rated from the person and sacrifice of the Son of God, 
and the operations of his Spirit, if she be employed 
by the artful and enterprising, as the instiiiment of 
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sjMntual tyraimy, or by tbe worldly and specnladve, 
as the means of promoting civilization merelv, she 
resents the indignity, she claps her wings and takes 
her flight, leaving nothing but a base and sanctimo- 
nious hypocrisy iii her room.** We must take the 
whole of the divine doctrine, in order to share perma- 
nently any part of its sacred effects. Then it is of 
sovereign virtue ; then it is productive of the highest 
as well as lowest scale of blessings ; then it is true to 
all its simple, and yet inestimable designs, whether it 
be viewed in its minutest effects on the regulation of 
an individual action, or in its widest operations in the 
salvation of mankind. Thus it resembles all the 
works of God in nature, " which are not like the 
puny productions of ^uman workmanship, which serve 
only one particular purpose ; but are capable of being 
applied to ten thousand different uses : thus, in the 
midst of complication, preserving a grand simplicity, 
4nd thereby bearing ^e unambiguous stamp of divine 
authority ; like the principle of gravitation, which, 
while it is subservient to all the purposes of common 
life, keeps at the same time the stars in their courses, 
and sustains the harmony of worlds.^' *^ 

» Dewar. »« WUberforce. 
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LECTURE Xn. 

THE INSPIRATION OF THE HOLY SCRIPTUREa 

2 Tim. iii. 14^17. 

But continue thou in the things which thou hast 
learned and hast been assured of, knowing of whom 
thou hast learned them. And that from a child 
thou hast known the Holy Scriptures, which are 
able to make thee vnse unto salvation through faith 
which is in Christ Jesus, All scripture is given 
by inspiration of Gody and is profitable for doc- 
trine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
in righteousness: That the man of God may be 
perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works* 

We concluded in the last lecture the series of argu- 
ments for the divine authority of the Christian religion^ 
The Holy Scriptures are proved to contain a revela- 
tion from God to man. We now proceed to consider 
the aid and guidance of the Holy Spirit afforded to 
the sacred authors^ by which their books are consti- 
tuted the word of God^ the unerrins standard of truth, 
the divinely-inspired writings — or, m the terms of the 
text, Tpa^rj Qeoirvewnoq, " the scripture given by in- 
spiration of God." 

We might have conceived, indeed, that no question 
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coidd have been raised on this topic. As the Chris- 
dan religion has been proved to be divine, and to have 
been committed to wndnff by those who received the 
revelation and first promu%ated it with the attestation 
of miraculous powers, we might have supposed that no 
doubt would have existed concerning the character of 
what they thus wrote. If the scriptures are the re- 
cords of the Christian religion, and were written by the 
Apostles, (as we have fully proved,) then undoubtedly 
those records have the same inspiration as the other 
communications made by the same persons, from the 
same authority, and on the same great subject And 
thus the case was viewed for axteen or seventeen 
centuries. The New Testament was universally con- 
sidered as the infallible word of Grod. It is only in 
modem days that its plenary inspiration has been 
disputed. Many considerable writers on the evidences 
of Christianity of late, have satisfied themselves with 
proving its divine authority generally, but have tacitly, 
and most inconsistently, nven up or denied the infal- 
libility of the books in Dmich it is recorded. They 
speak of authenticity, veracity, credibility, but not in- 
spiration. Some have limited the assistance of the 
Spirit to the prophetical parts. Others have extended 
it to the doctrinal, but excluded the historical. Whilst 
many have lowered the whole notion of inspiration to 
a mere aid occasionally afforded to the sacred penmen. 
Thus the impression Wt on the minds of their readers 
has been, that the Bible is authentic indeed, and cre- 
dible, and contains a revelation from Ckkl ; but thit 
it was indited by good and pious men only, with little 
mdte of accuracy than would belong to thiem as faitli^ 
M historians. An intermixture of human infirmiljr 
and error ik thus by no nieahs e:!tcluded ; ahd tM 
sdriptures are considered as the wbrk of fdhble wriu^, 
doing their best, and entitled in all tiieir main stated 
ments to fidl belief, but not under that immediate ai|d 
plenary influence of the Holy Spirit, which renders 
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ftU they write conoerniDg r«Hgion« th^ unerriiig word 
OfOod. 

The question^ therefore^ before us is of unspeakable 
hkipoolance. 

It is true, that even on the fewest ground that can 
be taken, the conscience is bound to receive and obey 
the scriptures. If they were written only with the 
same degree of fidelity as ordinary faathiul histories, 
no man could reasonably reject theoK The chief facts 
are so prominent, and we doctrines and duties are so 
repeatedly and fully detailed, and the whole style and 
m«nner are so perqncdous and forcible, that they 
would guide every sincere inquirer into the wiay m 
truth. No man could be misled who came to theib 
honestly for religious instructioil. 

But still, such is the ignorance and weakness of 
man, that we must not esteem lightly the declaration^ 
€i Almighty God as to the infaHible inspiration under 
which the books of scripture were written. If it bfe 
once granted that they are, in the revelation which 
they communicate, alloyed with error, however small^ 
an opening is made for the admission of every imjet* 
ginable coiruption. For who can guarantee from 
mistake even ue best and wisest of men, in their coA*- 
captions of a religion so Hew, so mysterious, as th4t 
of the BiUe, and in the representations they hdvi 
given of it in their writings ? Who is tb distinguish 
their incidental errors, and separate them from the 
&cts and doctrines with which they are interwoven ? 
If the Bible be not divinely inspired throughout, we 
are still in want of an infalUble standard, to which all 
other books and instructions of ^very kind may be 
referred, with which they may be compared, and by 
which they may be judged. 

Here, then, we must make a decided stand. 

The question is, in what sense are the Holy Scrip- 
tures said to contain a divine revelation ? Is it merely 
because the sacred penmen communicate a revelation 
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receiTed from God, according to their best judgment, 

and of course with some intermixture of human firailty P^ 

\ Or is it because these penmen communicate a revela- 

'} tion under the superintendence of the Spirit of God, 

\ 80 as to have been preserved from every kind and 

deme of error relating to the religion, and to have 

^ inouted books, in the strictest sense of the terms, under 

the guidance of the Holy Ghost ? 

Now nothing can be more easy than the determi- 
nation of this question, because we have arrived at a 
part of our general argument which admits of an im- 
mediate appeal to the sacred writers themselves, and 
which renders their decisions authoritative and final. 
A divine revelation they received— a divine authority 
is at the foundation of all their communications. We 
have only therefore to study the books themselves. 
We have only to open the pages of the New Testa- 
ment, and see what is there stated upon the subject. 
All previous matters have been proved — authenticity, 
(S^bility, miraculous works, a prophetical spirit, a 
propagation of Christianity supported by the imme- 
diate mterference of God, copious ffood effects which 
proclaim the author from whom tney flow. What 
then do the writers of the holy books teach us upon 
the subject of inspiration ? What can we reasonably 
infer from the testimony of our Lord and his Apostles 
concerning it ? 

This is the one simple point which now demsftids 
our attention : and in order to settle it. 

We appeal to the unquestionable inspiration of the 
Old Testament. 

We appeal to the promise which our Lord gave 
to the Apostles, and the gifts and qualifications 
they received in consequence. 

We appeal to the claims which the writers them- 
selves made. 

We appeal to the testimony of the first Chris- 
tians. 
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These particulars we shall illustrate in the present 
lecture. 

The consideration of them must draw us into some 
length, hut the whole influence of Christianity^ prac- 
tictdly speaking, rests on the scriptural adjustment of 
them, especially in a day hke the present. 

I. The INSPIRATION OF THE NeW TESTAMENT 
MAY BE INFERRED FROM THAT OF THE OlD. 

1. Need I remind you that our Lord and his apos- 
tles most distinctly assert the plenary inspu'ation of 
the Old Testament ? Need I tell you that they re- 
cognize the whole of the canonical writings of the 
Jews in their threefold division of the law, the 
PROPHETS, and the psalms, and attest and autho- 
rize separately, almost every hook of each division ? 
Need I remind you that what Moses, for instance^ 
wrote in the Pentateuch, is expressly declared hy 
Christ to have been spoken by God himself ? — '' Have 
ye never read that which was spoken to you by 
God, saying, I am the God of Abraham, and the 
God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob ?" Need I re- 
mind you that what David wrote in the Psalms, is 
plainly said to have been spoken by the Holy Ghost, 
to have been written in the Spirit — uttered by the 
very mouth of God ? " The Holy Ghost by the 
mouth of David spake. — How doth David in spirit 
call him Lord ! — ^Who by the mouth of thy servant 
David hast said," — according to the Psalmist's own 
declaration, *' the Spirit of the Lord spake by me, 
and his word was in my tongue." Need I tell you 
that the prophet Isaiah is described as speaking un- 
der the immediate ' guidance of the Holy Spirit — 
** Well spake the Holy Ghost by Esaias the prophet^ 
saymg ? 

And what does St. Peter teach us universally as to 
the inspiration of the holy prophets P Does he not 
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difliiicdy> and in so many words assert^ that what 
they delivered was by the Spirit of Christ speakittg 
in them; and that they wrote — ^holy men as they 
were — not by their own will or judgment, bnt as the^ 
were guided, borne along, moved by the Holy Ghost ? 
*' Seim^hinK what or what manner of time the Spirit 
of Christ wnich was in them did signify, when it tes- 
tified beforehand the snfiferings of Christ, and the glory 
that should follow.-^The prophecy came not in oU 
time by the will of man, but holy men of God spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghosf 

And what can be more completely decisive than 
the language of St. Paul in the text, where, enlaigini^ 
the terms to the utmost latitude, but imdoid)tedly 
having an espedal reference to the Old Testament, 
he declares that ^' all scripture is ^ven by inqMration 
of God*' — breathed, communicated, inspired in a di- 
vine manner into the minds of the sacred writers ? 

This then, in fact, determines the whole question. 
We are inquiring whether the New Testament is di- 
vinely inspired. We take it for granted, in this in* 
quiry, that the Old and the New Testament are 
equally authentic and credible, are of the same divine 
authority, and equally consist of books written for di^ 
instruction and guidance of the church. We next 
find that the first division is expressly and repeatedly 
declared to have been written by this divine inspiration. 
What then follows P Is it not that the second division 
also was composed under the same guidance P For 
can it for a moment be imagined that such assistanoB 
was given to Moses and the prophets, as to mslu^ 
their writings absolutely free firom error in every thing 
that relates to the revelation they contain ; and that 
the evangelists aud apostles were left destitute of the 
same assistance, in their still more important writings ? 

It is true we have no books of an additional and 
later dispensation to testify to the inspiration of the 
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New Testament, as the New doth to that of the Old. 
The case admits not of that particular proof.' Nor is 
it required. The writers of the New Testament 
brought the same miraculous credentials of their mis^ 
sion, with the penmen of the irst Testament. If the 
credentials, then, of the economy of Moses included 
that inspired aid by which the Old Testament was 
written, we may assure ourselves that the case was the 
fliame with the credentials of the economy established 
by the emly-begotten Son of the Father. 

This consideration acquires greater force, when we 
reeollect that the New Testament dispensation, sur« 
passes in all spiritual privileges and gifts, the Old. 
'* Among them that were bom of women, there had 
not risen a greater than John the Baptbt He was tf 
prophet, yea, and more than a prophet.'* And yet' — 
80 much Detter are the promises, so much higher the 
gifts, so much clearer the light, so much greater the 
medom, and especially so much more copious the 
efiusion of the Spirit under the New Testament^^ 
^^ he that is least in the kingdom of God is greats 
than he.'' *,.," For if the ministration of death was 
glorious, how shall not the ministration of the Spirit 
exceed in glory?" If there were inspired writers 
under the Mosaic economy — which was temporary, oi 
which many blessings were earthly and figurative^ 
and under which the Holy Ghost was not given, in the 
emphatioal sense of the term — ^has not the Christian in- 
spired writers also P If the Old Testament had oracular 
responses at one period, and an extraordinary dispen* 
sation of Providence attending it through all its course ; 
with a succession of divine prophets and teachers and 
continued miraculous powers, age after age ; though 
it was, after all, a dispensation of a confin^ range <^ 
influence and exertion — are there not inspired teachers 
under the Chrislian dispensation ? — a dispensation 

* The testimony of the first Christians, and early Fathers, 
will he given hereafter. 
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umversal and pennanent, where all the blessings are 
n>mtual — the last dispensation of €rod to man, and 
the fulfilment and accomplishment of the Jewish;^ 
under which the abundant efiunon of the Spirit is be- 
stowed ; where, however, all extraordinary attendant 
aids are withdrawn — oracular responses, prophets, mi- 
raculous powers, the immediate government of the 
Almighty — and the whole church is left to this one 
single external source of truth in all successive ages ? 
The luminous and permanent dispensation of Christ 
has sm*ely a light at least equal to that of the dark 
and preparatory dispensation of Moses. It is not 
night to us as to an mspired scripture, when the legal 
economy had the day shining full upon it. We are 
not without writings, with the will 'of God infallibly 
communicated in them, when the Jews had an un- 
erring revelation of that will. We are not left to rely 
on the credit of books written merely by persons of 
sincerity and piety, whilst the Jews had, and still 
have, divinely inspired scriptures. No. '* We have 
not so learned Christ." The case is perfectly deci- 
sive. If we had no other arguments to adduce, we 
infer with undoubted certainty, that as the Old Testa- 
ment was written under the superintendence and in- 
spiration of God, the New was composed also with the 
same aid, and comes commended with the same fea- 
tures of infallible and unerring truth. 

2. But this is not all. Our inference is strength- 
ened by the distinct recognition of the New Testament 
as of equal authority with the Old. 

The writers of the Christian books speak with the 
same authority as those of the Jewish, and evidently 
consider them as standing upon precisely the same 
foqiing of inspiration. If the propnets began with the 
solemn formula, " Thus saith the Lord ;'* the apostles 
begin with the same claim of a divine command; 

' *' The law made nothing perfect.'' Heb, vii. 19« 
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" Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ, by the oominand- 
ment of God our Saviour." 

If the authors of the Old Testament denounce the 
judgments of God against those who disobey their au- 
thority, if they demand implicit obedience to their de- 
cisions, and in eveiy part of their writings exhibit the 
unequivocal marks of divine inspiration, the authors 
of the New Testament do the same. 

We shall hereafter consider the direct claims of the 
apostles to divine inspiration, independently of any 
reference to the Old Testament. , We now assert 
merely that their writings are considered by them- 
selves as equal in authority, and as having the same 
measure of divine inspiration, as those of Moses and 
the prophets. 

Further, when the apostles speak of the books of 
the first covenant, they class those of the second with 
them, as constituting together the one unerring 
standard of divine truth. '^ Built upon the foundation of 
the apostles and prophets." — " That ye jnay be mind- 
ful of the words which were spoken before by the holy 
prophets, and of the commandment of us, the apostles 
of tne Lord and Saviour." 

Again, they cite without distinction the Old and 
New Testament by the peculiar and decisive name of 
scripture. *' For the scripture saith, Thou shalt not 
muzzle the ox that treadeth out the com ; and the 
labourer is worthy of his reward :" where the first part 
of the authoritative citation is taken from the law of 
Moses ; the second from the gospel of St. Luke.^ 

And yet more fully in our text, the apostle classes 
the Old and New Testament in common under the 

title of DIVINELY-INSPIRED SCRIPTURE. For though 

undoubtedly, as I have said, he more expressly refers 
to the Old Testament, yet he appears also by the ge- 
neral cast and comprehension of the whole passage to 
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inchide those books of the New which were then ex- 
tant, (which was almost the whole volume,) as well as 
those that might be added to the canon by himself 
and his fellow-apostles. For he first addresses Timothy, 
as having " from a child known the holy scriptures ;" 
and exhOTts him to ** continue in what he had learned 
and been assured of He then joins this " with faith 
in Christ Jesus, as able to make him wise unto salva- 
tion." Surely this directs him to the gospels and 
epistles, of which some probably had then been 
published ten or twenty years.* 

But this becomes more evident, if we consider that 
the apostle, after thus speaking of faith in Christ 
Jesus, goes on to say, enlarging his terms, '* All 
scripture is given by inspiration of God ;" as if he 
intended purposely to comprehend those books which 
expoundcHl the life and doctrine of the Son of God, 
in whom Timothy was to believe. He next declares 
that the effects of " doctrine, reproof, correction, and 
instruction in righteousness," would flow from it; 
which are surely, in the latitude in which they are liere 
taken, the inseparable adjuncts of the brighter light 
of the New Testament. Much more, when the apos- 
tle adds, "That the man of God may be perfect, 
thoroughly furnished unto all good works," a result 
which can only be produced by the last revelation of 
the Almighty. Bishop Warburlon accordingly thinks 
that " St. Paul, in the general proposition that * all 
scripture is given by inspiration of God,* necessarily 
includes the scripture of the New Testament ; what it 
predicates of all scripture, taking in the New as well 
as the Old ; as well that which was* to be written, as 

^ The Second EpisUe of Timothy is of the date of a. d. 66 ; 
St. Matthew's Gospel of a. d. 38. The First Epistle to the 
Thessalonians A. D. 54. Timothy may he 8up])0sed to hava 
been' horn about a. n. 46. The whole New Testament was 
extant in a* n. 66, except the books written by St, John and 
SuJude. 
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that which was already collected into a canon. For 
the term scripture, as the context leads us to un- 
derstand it, is general, and means aTeligious rule, 
perfect in its direction for the conduct of human life 
m helief and practice; it heing under this idea, he 
recommends tne scriptures to Timothy. The asser^ 
tion, therefore, is universal, and amounts to this. That 
divine inspiration is an essential quality of every scrip- 
ture, which constitutes the law or rule of a religion 
coming from God."* 

But, if any douht rest on the ahove argument, it is 
removed by St. Peter, who calls the epistles of St. 
Paul by the solemn title of Scriptures, considers them 
as parallel with the writings of the prophets, declares 
they were indited by a wisdom more than human, and 
classes them with the inspired writings which the 
ignorant and unstable wrest. And he does all this 
incidentally, as if the inspiration of the New Testa- 
ment were a point of acknowledged truth. He does 
it also when writing to " stir up the pure minds of the 
first Christians, who knew, and were established in the 
truths of the sospel ;" and, with the view of their 
being " able, after his decease, to have his instructions 
always in remembrance.'' He does it further, after 
he had expressly declared, that " the gospel had been 
preached, with the Holy Ghost sent down from hea- 
ven.** And he concludes his epistle with the remark- 

« Works, yiii. 1271. Besides Bishop Warbarton, I. am in- 
debted to Bishops Horslej, Tomline, and Van Mildert, es- 
pecially to the last; also to the works of Calamj, Uorberry, 
Abbadie, Boyle's Style of Scripture, Williams, and Blackall's 
Boyle's Lectures, Campbell, Jortin, Bennet, Hartley, Jacque- 
lot, Hey*s Lectures, Houteville, Jenkins, Seed, Gregory, 
Dick, Benson, Franks. But the works most practical, and 
which have given me most satisfaction, are Lamotte, Dr. 
Lowth, Doddridge, and Scott in bis preface to his Commen- 
tary. Perhaps, if 1 were to select one work only, it would be 
Lamotte's lafjnratian vf the New Testament averted and ei- 
pUfined, 1694. . 

y2 
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able words^ ** I have written briefly, exhorting and 
testifying that this is the true grace of God in which 
ye stand.'' Surrounded with such concomitant decla- 
rations, we £nd the fc^owing language: '^Account 
that the long-suflering of our Lord is salvation, even 
as our beloved brother Paul, also, according to the 
WISDOM aiYEN ujfTO HIM, hath written unto you; 
aa also in all his ^istles, speaking of these things, in 
which are some things hard to be understood, which 
they that are unlearned and unstable, wrest, as they 
do also THE OTHER SCRIPTURES, imto their own 
destruction." Thus we havq the divinely-inspired 
aiithors of the Christian revelation, endowed confess- 
edly with miraculous gifts, bearing a solemn testimony 
to the inspiration of the New Testament scriptures, 
and classing them with those of the Old. Can any 
one hesitate, then, to admit, that our Christian books 
are, strictly speaking, inspired of the Holy Ghost ? 
. But to proceed. We not only certainly infer the 
kispiration of the New Testament from that of the 
Old ; but we appeal, in further proof of our position, 

II. To the PROMISE MADE BY OUR LoRD TO THE 
ilPOSTLES, AND TO THE GIFTS AND QUALIFICA- 
TIONS which they received in consequence, on the 
day of Pentecost. 

1. For did not our Lord's promise of the Spirit 
directly relate to the qualifications which were to ren- 
der them infallible teachers of the Christian doctrine ? 
Did it not especially comprise the Holy Spirit as a 
" Spirit of truth," who should " guide tnem into all 
truth," who should *' glorify Christ," who should 
" take of the things of Christ, and show them unto 
them ;" who should " bring all things to their re- 
membrance, whatsoever he had said to them ;" who 
should " teach them all things, and show them things 
to come, and. abide with them for ever ?" — who, in a 
word, should be the great Comforter, Advocate^ 
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and Instructor of the church ? Observe, I entreat 
you, that the Holy Ghost is not here promised as 'a 
Spirit of miracles, but as a Spirit of truth— an Ex- 
pression three times repeated, and which, connected 
with the other numerous terms just cited, inanifesdy 
includes an unerring direction in t^e exposition of mt 
truth of the Christian religion. Further, the Spirit's 
*' abiding with them for ever,** must undoubtedly im- 
port constant operation, without change or intermis«> 
sion, whenever they should be engaged in the execu- 
tion of their office. Again, the Spirit's being " another 
Comforter," Adviser, or Advocate, to supply their 
Master's personal presence, to " glorify him," and " to 
take of the thuigs which were his, and show them 
unto them,*' must imply plenary inspiration and di- 
rection. The assurance, moreover, that by the agency 
of this Comforter their Lord " would not leave them 
comfortless," destitute, or orphans, but "come iinto 
them,'' must include more than this : it must import 
that they should speak and write under the immediate 
guidance of the Spirit of their Master and Lord, as if 
he himself was still with them, instructed them as to 
every part of their doctrine, and indited every word 
they uttered. And accordingly, that they might be 
prepared to receive much new information in the mys*- 
teries of the gospel, our Saviour expressly adds, " I 
have yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot 
bear them now; howbeit, when he, die Spirit of truth 
is come, he will guide you into all truth." 

Thus this illustrious promise embraced the very 
qualifications which would constitute infallible doctors 
and teachers of the church. 

But we have, further, a description of the extent of 
assistance implied in this promise, by a declaration of 
Jesus in reference to an occasion, important indeed, 
but apparently far less so, than when rules of faith 
were to be drawn up for all ages. " When they bring 
you unto the synagogues, and unto magistrates and 
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powers, take ye no thought how, or what thing ye 
shall answer, or what ye shall say. For the Holy 
Ghost shall teach you in the same tiour what ye ought 
to say ; for it is not ye that speak, hut the Spirit of 
your Father which speaketh in yon." Such is the 
nature of inspiration — it is the Spirit of God speaking 
in or by an apostle/ 

We have also a specimen of the actual fulfilment of 
one important branch of the promise, even before the 
day of Pentecost. '* Then opened he their under- 
standing that they might understand the scriptures ; 
and beginning at Moses and all the prophets, he 
showed ihem in all the scriptures the things concern- 
ing himself/' 

But, what further illustrates the import and force 
of this promise of the Holy Ghost, is the conunission 
given by Christ to the apostles, which rested entirely 
upon the accomplishment of it, and could not have 
been executed without it. " I give unto thee," said 
Jesus to one of the apostles, Peter, in the name of 
the rest, " the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and 
whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth, shall be bound 
in heaven ; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth, 
shall be loosed in heaven. — ^And he breathed on them, 
and said. Receive ye the Holy Ghost ; whosesoever 
sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them, and whose- 
soever sins ye retain, they are retained." Words, 
undoubtedly including, and indeed chiefly referring 
to the doctrine delivered by the apostles inspired by 
the Holy Ghost, according to which, sins are minis- 
terially remitted or retained, and the state of all men 
in respect of acceptance or condemnation, is and will 
be finally determined; and which supposes j-uch an 
assistance of the Spirit in the discharge of their office, 
as to exclude absolutely all error or mistake. 

Again, the last words of our Lord confirmed all the 

• Matt. X. 19; Mark xiii. 11; Luke xii. 11, 12« 
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preceding expectations of spiritual authority and in-> 
spiration. '' All power is given unto me m heaven 
and earth, go ye therefore and teach all nations. — Go 
ye into all the world> and preach the gospel to every 
creature ; haptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, teaching thean 
to ohserve all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you. — He that helieveth and is baptized, shall be 
saved ; and he that beUeveth not, shall be damned. — 
And lo, 1 am with you always, even unto the end of 
the world.'* If then any, the least error, as to the 
doctrines or precepts of Christianity, is found in the 
holy scriptui^s, tnis prombe, and the commission 
founded on it, have so far been defeated in their main 
design. There is no absolutely infallible standard of 
salvation or condemnation ; and the divine Saviour, 
instead of being with his church to the end of the 
world, has failed it in the very first age, and in the 
most critical of all points, the inditing of those sacred 
rules and canons of &ith and practice, by which every 
subsequent age was to be governed. 

2. But what giftsand qualifications did the apostles 
actually receive in consequence of this great promise 
of our Lord ? 

This will furnish a most conclusive argument. We 
have only to look at the apostles, first in themselves, 
and then when the gifts of ^ the Spirit had qualified 
them for their office, to be convinced of the full inspi* 
ration of all they spoke and wrote. 

Behold the weak, dismayed, timid fishermen of 
Galilee, who had fled at their Master's apprehension, 
and had with difficulty been persuaded of his resur- 
rection. The day of Pentecost arrives. They are 
suddenly endowed with new and surprising powers, 
and assume a new character. The house shades where 
they are assembled. The divine Spuit rests like a 
lambent celestial flame, upon each of them. Instantly 
they speak with new tongues. Utdeamed and igoo^ 
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rant men as they were, and discouraged and oowaidly 
as they had proved ^emselves, they discourse wim 
the greatest readiness and propriety, and- with a bold^ 
ness which nothing can daunt, in every dialect and 
tongue of the assemhled crowds. No hmguage is un- 
known to them. Latin, Gree)[, Arabic, Coptic, Persic, 
the first rudiments of which the|r had never learned, 
are familiar to th^ oise. A new courage, discern- 
ment, vigour, knowledge of the prophetical word, skill 
in argument, fortitude in bearing testimony to the re- 
surrection of their Lord, appear in their discourses. 
The gifts of healing attend tnem, for the demonstration 
of their credentials to others ; the gifts of wisdom, and 
knowledge, and the discerning of spirits, for giving 
them a full and compr^ensive perception of the 
Christian doctrine, and the &culty of teaching it with 
unerring truth.' 

Here we see the promise of the Saviour fully accom- 
plished. This forms the link of all our arguments* 
^Die Old Testament was inspired ; the New stands on 
the same footing; the promise and commission of our 
Lord imply full superintendence ; the gifts bestowed 
on the apostles are precisely adapted to constitute them 
infallible teachers. The qualifications correspond with 
the offices to be fulfilled. 

The apostles go forth. Let us follow the steps of 
any one, St Paul, for example, who was so soon 
ad^ed to their company, and became the great doctor 
of the Gentiles. He is miraculously converted (h>m 
a fiery persecutor to a meek and devoted disciple. He 
receives a fiill and distinct revelation of the gospel, to 
him at that time unknown, by the immediate inspira- 
tion of Christ. He joins the Christian church. He 
turns to the Gentiles. A heavenly vision calls him 
over into Europe. He performs every where his mi- 
raculous deeds: diseases fly before him: devils are 
cast out. His motions ai'e guided from place to place 
by a divine oracle ; Elymas is struck blind for oppo- 
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sing him ; his bands are loosed by an earthquake ; 
his vigour and health are instantaneously restored^ 
when he had been stoned and taken up for dead at 
Lystra; his life is saved in a shipwreck, and for his 
si^e nearly three hundred fellow-passengers are re- 
scued with him from a watery grave. 

la the midst of these miracles, he preaches the gos* 
pel, he founds churches, he traverses the provinces of 
Uie Roman empire ; he ai^es with the Jews, and 

E roves from . the scriptures that Jesus is the Christ ; 
e convinces the Gentiles, and exposes their idolatries ; 
the Holy Spirit aocompsmies his labours; multitudes 
are converted ; miraculous gifts are conferred by the 
impo^tion of his hapds. He executes for thirty years 
his commis»on to evangelize, instruct, make disciples 
of all nations. He uses every means likely to attain 
hk end. He finds that his young converts need to 
be further instructed: that «nrors creep into the 
churches whilst he is absent. He hears that false 
apostles corrupt the faith, or that Jewish converts im- 
pose a yoke upon the Grentiles. He writes letters to 
the churches, on the highest subjects of his ministry. 
Is it not then absurd — I was going to say, impious — 
to conceive that he should be left and deserted of 
God, who was at the very time surrounding him with 
the tokens of his extraordinary presence and care, to 
mingle error with his most solemn instructions, and 
human frailty with divine truth P 

It is allowed by all who receive the Christian reve- 
lation in all its parts, that the gifts of the Holy Ghost 
conferred an inudhbUity upon we doctrine of the apos- 
tle, as he preached it to Jew and Gentile : and surely 
this infalUbility extended to every thing relating to 
the difiusion of the religion which he and his fellow- 
apostles propagated. If the Holy Ghost exalted and 
elevated their minds in their apostolical function ge- 
nerally, much more would his gifts attend them when 
inditing those books which were to be the abiding 
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records of the Christian fiuth. During their lives, tfaey 
could easily rectify the mistakes and heresies that arose 
to disturb the peace of the churches. But after their 
decease, things would fall into their ordinary course, 
the state of the church would be altered from the extra- 
ordinaiy guidance of the apostles, to the ordinary guid- 
ance of imperfect men. Feeble persons woujd soon 
mistake in doctrine ; their memory would foil to retain 
what had been taught them ; false brethren would 
come in ; damnable heresies would be privily tauglit. 
There would want authoritative decisions, a standard, 
a rule to which all claims might be referred. God, 
who inspired the apostles to teach the world, inspired 
them therefore to write what they taught, for the pre- 
servation of the faith uncontaminated to every future 
age. And can any thing be more pernicious, than to 
suppose, without any one argument from reason or 
scripture, that the Holy Spirit assisted them in the 
temporary instruction of a passing age, but left them 
to themselves in their permanent doctrine, in which 
the church, through all future ages, was interested ; 
that they were inspired in dischai^g one part of 
their office, but deserted by the divine Enlightener 
when they sat down to the other ; that the Spirit was 
boimtifuUy with them in their assemblies, but with- 
drew when they retired to their studies; that their 
speech was with infallibility and power, but th«r 
writing with a mixture of feebleness and imperfection ; 
that they were supemaCurally aided in explaining the 
mysteries of the gospel in their discourses, but left 
destitute when reducing those discourses to writing; 
that their sermons were the word of God, but their 
books the word of man ! ' 

7 " You will remember, that the doctrines of the Christian 
revelation," says Bishop Horsley against them who denied 
the miraculous natiyity, and the inspiration of the eyangelists, 
** were not originally deliyered in a system, but interwoven in 
the history of our Saviour's life. To say, therefore, that the 
first preachers were not inspired in the composition of the 
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• Besides, we are to recollect, that the apostles per- 
petually appeal in their espistles to what they had 
taught, as coiTesponding with what they wrote, and 
confirming it. They speak of their preaching and 
writing indifferently as the same gospel. " Rememher 
ye not, that when 1 was yet with you, how I told you 
of these things ? — ^We write none other things unto 
you, than what you read or acknowledge, and I trust 
you shall acknowledge even unto the end. — ^Hold fast 
the form of sound words which thou hast heard of 
me." Such is the language which marks the identity 
of their discourses and letters. But this identity is 
definitely settled hy the authority of God himself. 
Every one of the attestations in the New Testament 
to the full inspiration of the Old, as the words of the 
Holy Ghost, is applied indifferently to what was 
spoken hy Moses, and David, and Isaiah, and the 
other prophets, and to what was written hy them ; 
nay, though the passages, as cited, were of necessity 
taken from the written canon of the Jewish church, 
they are expressly described as spdcen by God, ut- 
tered by the mouth of God, said or declared by the 
Holy Ghost 

narratiyes in which their doctrine is conveyed, is nearly the 
same thing as to deny their inspiration in general. You will 
perhaps, think it incredible, that they who were assisted by 
the divine Spirit when they preached, should be deserted by 
that Spirit when they committed what they had preached to 
writing. You will think it improbable, that they who were 
endowed with the gift of discerning spirits, should be en- 
dowed with no gift of discerning the truUi of facts. You will 
recollect one instance in which St. Peter detected a falsehood 
by the light of inspiration ; and you will, perhaps, be inclined 
to think, that it could be of no less importance to the church, 
that the apostles and evangelists should be enabled to detect 
Msehoods in the history of our Saviour's life, than that St. 
Peter should be enabled to detect Ananias's lie, about the 
•ale of his estate. You will think it unlikely, that they who 
were led by the Spirit into all truth, should be permitted to 
lead the whole church for many ages into error."— Sermon 
xzxir. Luke i. 28. 
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Further, the epistles were chiefly addressed to the 
newly-founded churches, to guard them, as we have 
just observed, against seducers ; to correct rising errors, 
to communicate a fbll knowledge of the gospel, to 
establish them in the ^ith, to call them hack fh)m 
fals6 teachers, to the doctrine and ' teaching (^ the 
apostles ; to remind them of what -they had heard 
from their fathers in Christ at thmr first conveilsioB { 
to be the guide and standard of truth, after the de- 
cease of the apostles ; to supply, in short, the per- 
sonal presence and authority of the evangelists and 
apostles in every age. The epistles, therefore, are 
silent preifichers, representatives of those who wrote 
them ; summaries of their oral instructions ; sermons 
adapted to the most important emei-gencies of the 
churches, and delivered permanently by pen and ink, 
instead of, on any one occasion, by actual bodily pre- 
sence and voice. But what would all this ha;ve 
availed, if the sHghtest suspicion of inaccuracy could 
have been justly imputed to these communications ? 
What disputes would have been adjusted? What 
errors corrected ? What agitations calmed ? What 
authoritative determinations concluded ? What mea- 
sures of peace and truth restored ? What standard 
erected for future ages ? 

The churches, also, then abourided with persons 
endued themselves with miraculous gifts ; themselves 
speaking with tongues, themselves illuminated with 
the word of wisdom and knowledge, themselves capa- 
ble of prophecying and interpreting tongues, and 
disceminff spirits. To have addressed, therefore, to 
converts thus gifted, human and fallible epistles, would 
have been to send an uninspired writing to an illumi- 
nated and inspired body of Christians. 

Would the Corinthians, for instance, divided amongst 
themselves, vain of the spiritual gifts with which they 
abounded, and distracted by false teachers, have lis- 
tened for one moment to the exhortations and reproofs 
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of the Apostle, if they had not known that '' Christ 
was speaking in him/' and that miraculous punish- 
ments would visit the disohedient P In fact, the very 
" unction from the Holy One by which the 6rst 
Christians knew all things, and needed not/' compa- 
ratively speaking, ** that any .should teach them," 
but were enabled to " try the spirits whether they were 
of God ;'* would most assuredly have detected a de- 
fective canon of faith, and induced them to refuse 
obedience to a rule inferior in any respects, to. that 
which their own recollection of tne apostolical dis- 
courses, and their own comparison of the Old Testa- 
ment with the go^els, might in some points have 
supplied. 

The inspiration, then, of the instructions, oral and 
written, of the s^ostles, was full and complete, in con- 
sequence of the abundant gifts of the Holy Ghost; 
and absolutely excluded all intermixture of human 
frailty with their divine communications. 

HI. But I appeal to what the apostles them- 
selves CLAIM UPON THIS SUBJECT. I appeal to 
THEIR OWN assertions of the divine inspiration of 
their writings. 

Bear in mind the acknowledged facts of the case. 
The apostles received a revelation from heaven to 
communicate to mankind ; they place their books on 
the same footing, and claim for tl^m the same autho- 
rity, as the divinely-inspired writings of the Old 
Testament. They are endowed with an exuberant 
supply of miraculous gifts according to the promise of 
their Lord. They are accompanied in their progress 
in promulgating the gospel, with incessant demonstra- 
tions of 9ie Holy Ghost. They are not merely 
•authentic and credible witnesses ; they are per- 
sons divinely-authorized, divinely-gifted, divinely-in- 
spired. All this we now take for admitted, because it 
has been fully and distinctly proved. If, thereCcH^, 
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they me such language as manifestly asserts a direct 
and plenary inspiration in all their epistles ; if they 
claim the implicit obedience of mankind to their in- 
structions as to the direct word of God, we cannot 
doubt that they were assisted and conducted by the 
full superintendence . and suggestions of the Holy 
Ghost 

We begin, then, with the first letter addressed by 
the College of Apostles to the Brethren of the Gen- 
tiles. This brief address on a temporary subject, will 
give us a pledge of what aid they received in their 
writings desiffned for every age. In the course, then, 
of this short Tetter, they use, without any mark of its 
being an unexpected circumstance, these words, " for 
it seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us.'' Hence 
the apostolical epistles are inspired by the Holy 
Ghost. 

Open, in the next place, the first of the epistles to 
the churches generally, to the Romans for instance ; 
what is the authority which it assumes ? How does 
it beein and close P " Paul a servant of Jesus .Christ 
called to be an Apostle, separated unto the gospel of 
God, concerning his Son Jesus Christ our Lord, by 
whom we have received grace and apostleship for 
obedience to the faith among all nations, for his 
name; grace be to you and peace from God our 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ." The Apostle, 
you see, is separated unto the gospel; he receives, 
not only the apostleship, but grace for that apostle- 
ship ; all nations are required to receive with implicit 
faitli his instructions ; every word he writes is as from 
Christ himself. And how does he conclude his epis- 
tle ? " The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with 
you all. Amen. Now unto him that is of power to 
establish you according to my gospel and the preach- 
ing of Jesus Christ, according to the I'evelation of the 
mystery which was kept secret since the world began ; 
but now is made manifest, and.by the scriptuiea^f 
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the everlasting God made known to all nations for the 
ohedience of the faith. To God only wise he glory 
through Jesus Christ for ever. Amen." Now I 
ask, whether any errors whatever can for a mo- 
ment be supposed to exist in an epistle, written, let 
me remind you, by one filled with the extraordinary 
illumination of the Holy Ghost, sustained with the 
word of knowledge and of wisdom, endowed with the 
power of working miracles ; and who thus appeals to 
the only wise God to confirm the doctrines which he 
had received by revelation, and had promulgated, ac- 
cording to the commandment of the everlasting God, 
for the conversion of the world ? I ask whether this 
language does not fully sustain and render certain, the 
fact of that plenary inspiration, which our preceding 
arguments established P 

We open the next epistle, that to the Corinthians ; 
what is the language of that sacred composition ? 
What its authority ? Whence its source ? The 
apostle begins — *' My speech and my preaching was 
not with enticing words of man's wisdom, but in de- 
monstration of the Spirit and of power. That your 
faith should not stand in the wisdom of men, but in 
the power of God." He then goes on to declare, that 
his doctrine was " the wisdom of God in a mystery" 
— that " God had revealed it to him by his Spmt" — 
that it was what " none of the princes of this world 
knew ;" but what he had " received from the Spirit," 
with which he had been inspired, that " he might 
know the things that were freely given to him of God." 
Can any language imply a divine inspiration, if this 
does not ? (Jan we suppose, that all this revelation 
and communication of tne Spirit was not sufficient to 
enable the apostle by an infallible instruction, to place 
the faith of his converts, in every particular, however 
minute, relating to Christianity, on the footing he 
expressly states — *' not the wisdom of men, but the 
power of God?" But, to remove all possibility of 
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doabt, the apostle declares this in tenns wbich cannot 
be misonderstood, " Which things also we speak, not 
in the words which man's wisdom teacheth, but which 
the Holy Ghost teacheth, comparing spiritual things 
with spiritual ;" or as some w<mld render it, adapting 
spiritual expressions to spiritual things. And then 
in the close of the chapter, when with a noble fireedom, 
in a consciousness of the distinguished character he 
bore, he had put the question to the whole world, 
" Who hath known the mind of the Lord V He 
triumphantly adds, *' But we have the mind of 
Christ" 

These are specimens of the assertion of direct in- 
spiration, extending even to the words in which he 
was to convey the divine message. But observe, next, 
the authority with which he brings every pretence to 
the test, and proposes the admission of his inspiration, 
as the proof of the possession of spiritual gifts, and 
denounces miraculous judgments on the disobedient 
'* If any man think himself to be a prophet or spiri- 
tual, let him acknowledge that the things which I 
write unto you, are the commandments of the Lord. 
I told you before, and now tell you, as if I were pre- 
sent, and being absent, now I write imto them which 
heretofore have sinned, and to all others, that if I 
come again, 1 will not spare, since ye seek a proof of 
Christ speaking in me, which to you ward is not 
weak, but is mighty in you." 

Notice, further, the carefulness and conscientious- 
ness of the apostle in the discharge of his function, so 
that if on any point he had no special communication, 
he avowed it, and thus doubly confirmed the full in- 
spiration of all the rest of bis writings. "But I 
speak this by permission, not by commandment. 
Unto the married I command, yet not I, but the Lord. 
To the rest speak I, not the Lord. Concerning vir- 
gins, I have no commandment from the Lord." 

Again, the solemn adjuration to the Galadans lo 
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adhere strictly to his instructions and doctrine, de- 
mands our-especial attention. On a particular point 
of external discipline, such as' the marriage of Chris- 
tian converts under certain cases, he had received no 
injunction, and he mentions the exception. But on 
all the truths of the Christian revelation, he had re- 
ceived the most positive and plenary commandment. 
When he approaches the doctrines of Christianity, 
how does he speak ? •' I marvel that ye are so soon 
removed from him that called you uiito the grace of 
Christ, unto another gospel. — ^Though we, or an angel 
from heaven, preach any other gospel to you than 
that which we have preached unto you, let him he 
Accursed. As we said hefore, so say I now again, if 
any man preach any other gospel to you than that 
ye have received, let him he accursed-7-I certify you, 
orethren, that the gospel which was preached by me, 
was not after man ; for I neither received it of man, 
neither was I taught it, but by the revelation of Jesus 
Christ— It pleased God to reveal his Son in me, that 
I might preach him among the Gentiles ?" Now to 
what purpose is all this, if the epistle which it con- 
tains, and which proceeds to correct the errors that 
had crept into tne church, was itself fallible and 
uninspired ? 

But I will no longer press quotations, which may 
be multiplied to almost any extent. 

To pass on to the writings of St. John. What, I 
ask, is the import of such passages as the following, 
" That which was from the beginning, which we have 
heard, which we have seen with our eyes, which we 
have looked upon, and our hands have handled, of the 
word of life — That which we have seen and heard, 
declare we unto you — ^The anointing which ye have 
received of him abideth in you, and ye need not that 
any man teach you : but as the same anointing teach- 
eth you all things, and is truth, and is no he, and 

VOL. I. Z 
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even as it bath tangfat voay al»de in him~Bdieye not 
erery spirit, but trj the spirits "whether they be of 
God : because many false prophets are gotie out into 
the worid— We are of Grod: lie diat knoweth Grod, 
heareth us ; he that is not of God^ heareth not us ; 
hereby know we the Spirit of truths and the spirit d 
error — ^I testify lx> every man that heareth the words of 
the prophecy of this book. If any man shall add unto 
these things, God shall add unto him the plagues that 
are written in this book : And if any man shall take 
away from the words of the book d this prophecy, 
God shall take away his part out of tbe book of liie, 
and out of the holy city, and from the things that are 
written in this book/' I will not insult the under- 
standing of any hearer, by asldng him, whether such 
declarations aje consistent with a fallible and inters 
mixed representation of the Christian fsuth ? Or 
whether each of them does not imply, as the apostles 
were divinely commissioned, an mspired and abso- 
lutely perfect exposition of that faith ? 

Nothing can be added, I think, to this accumulated 
proof, except 

IV. The uniform testimony of the early Chris- 
tian CHURCH from the time of the contemporaries of 
the apostles. I should not, indeed, adduce this as an 
independent proof of the inspiration of the New Tes- 
tament. The testimony of the first ages of Christi- 
anity to the authenticity and credibility of the sacred 
books is incontrovertible, because this rested on plain 
matters of fact, which took place under their own 
eyes, and where they could not be mistaken. But 
the inspiration of scripture is a doctrine or sentiment, 
so far as the Fathers are concerned, and not a fact of 
which they were eye-witnesses. Still, if their testi- 
mony to the belief of the universal church on this 
subject is distinct and uniform, it must be allowed to 
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hare great weight in confirmation of the arguments 
jdeduced from the Holy Scriptures; jnst as^ in the 
contrary case^ if their uniform testim(my were^ that 
the first Chri3tians did not account the New Testa- 
ment inspired^ we should naturally he led to examine 
with more care our previous conclusions. The testi- 
mony of the Fathers against or heside the scriptures^ 
is to he at once rejected; hut their evidence in con^ 
currence with the scriptures, is, under certain circum- 
stances, of great importance. And what were they 
more likely to know, than whether the New Testament 
was accounted to he written hy the apostles under the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit, or not P Was not this 
the first point which would he considered as funda- 
mental in the propagation of Christianity P Would 
they not hegin witn ascertaining the infallihle correct- 
ness and truth of the sacred hooks P 

What, then, do the Fathers declare as to the opi- 
nion of the church in the first centuries, on the suhject 
of the inspiration of the scriptures P 

1. First, as the sacred writers of the New Testa- 
ment cited passages firom the Old Testament with the 
solemn title of scripture, without any addition, as 
expressive of the inspiration of the hooks of the Jewish 
canon ; so the Christian Fathers, coeval with the 
apostles, constantly quote the writings of the New 
Testament under tne same name, 

2. Again, the other titles which they familiarly 
attribute to the New Testament, almost all imply 
their divine inspiration. They call them, ''^ The 
Word of God, The Voice g[ God, The Oracles of 
Heaven, The Oracles of the Holy Ghost,'* and espe- 
cially they apply to them the expression which we 
have already noticed, as containing the sum of the 
whole argument, ypa^ij ©eoVevoroc, divinely-inspired 
scripture. 

3. Further, the distinction which the ancient Fa- 

z2 
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thean made between canpnical and apocryphal books, 
turned on this very point of inspiration. They ac- 
counted other writings, however true upon the whole 
and edifying, not canonical, because not inspired by 
the Holy Ghost. 

4. Then as to the innumerable passages in which 
they speak their own sentiments, and that of the 
church, on the subject. 

Hear, first, Clemens Bomanus, Bishop of Rome; 
(a. d. 91 — 110,) a contraaporary with the apostles, to 
whom we have frequently referred already. *' The 
apostles,'' says he, *' preached the gospel, being filled 
with the Holy Ghost — the scriptures are the true 
words of the Spirit — Paul wrote to the Corinthians 
things true by the aid of the Spirit — he, being 
divinely-inspired, admonished them, by an epistle, 
concerning himself and Cephas and Apollos." 

Justin Martyr (a.d. 89 — 164) says, that "the 
gospels were written by men full of the Holy Ghost." 

Irenseus (a.j>. 97 — 202) declares that "all the 
apostles received the gospel by divine revelation — 
that the scriptures were dictated by the Spirit of God 
— and that therefore it is wickedness to contradict 
them, and sacrilege to make any alteration in them."~ 

Theophilus, (a.d. 168 — 181,) citing the authors 
of the Old and New Testament, says, ** that both the 
one and the other spake, being inspired by one and 
the same Spirit." 

"These things," he also observes, "the Holy 
Scriptures teach us, and all who were moved by the 
Holy Spirit." 

Clemens Alexandrinus (a. D. 191) says, " that the 
whole scriptures are the law of God, and that they 
are all divine, and that the evangelists and apost]^ 
wrote by the same Spirit that inspired the apostles." 

Tertullian, (a. d. 150 — 220,) in several passages, 
attributes the scriptures to the Spirit, and once ex- 
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pressly says, that '' the majesty of the Holy Ghost 
suggested what St Paul wrote/' ® 

Origen (a. d. 230) teaches^ that " the scriptures 
proceeded from the Holy Spirit, that there is not one 
tittle in them hut what expresses a divine wisdom, 
that there is nothing in the law, or the prophets, or 
the gospels, or the epistles, which did not proceed 
from the fulness of the Spirit, that we ought, with all 
the faithful, to say, that the scriptures are divinely- 
inspired ; that the gospels are admitted as divine in all 
the churches of God, and that the scriptures are no 
other than the or^ns of God." 
: The Emperor Constantine wrote unto the Council 
of Nice, (a. d. 323,) and called the scriptures " the 
doctrine of the Holy Ghost in writing." 

An ancient writer in Eusehius, (a. d. 315,) says, 
*' that they who corrupt the sacred scriptures, either 
4o not believe that the Holy Spirit uttered the divine 
scriptures, and then they are infidels ; or think them*> 
selves wiser than the Spirit, and so seem to be poS' 
sessed/' • 

. Con it be necessary to pmnsiie our quotations fur- 
ther P Can anything be more clear than the inference 
from such testimony P In short, to admit the full di- 
vine inspiration of the New Testament was, in the early 
church, the test of Christianity. The question then 
was, whether the religion itself came from God ; but 
BO doubt was raised whether the books were infallibly 
superintended and dictated by the Holy Spirit. 
• And this is, in truth, the real <j^uestion to be deter- 
mined now. An opponent may, if he is able, contro- 
vert the arguments we have adduced for the divine 
authority of the Christian religion ; he may refuse his 
assecit to the miraculous testimony, the fulfilment of 

' £t ideo Majestas Spiritus Sancti, perspicax ejusmodi 
■ensunm, et in ipsa ad ThessaloniceDses Epistola, suggerit. — 
De Resur : CamU, o. 24. 

' I^amotte; Lordner; Dodd. Lect. 
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the scheme of prophecy^ the proofs horn the propsga- 
tion and ffood effects of the gospel ; that is^ he may 
throw us back on oar former lectures. This would l>e 
fair and equitable^ if he has anything solid 1x> advance. 
But after ne has admitted, as every candid incjpiirer 
must, the miracles and prophecies and divine original 
of Christianity, after he nas allowed the extraordinary 
powers conferred on the apostles, after he has examined 
and ratified all their cr^entials and quidifications for 
establishing a new religion, and for overthrowing all 
existing miodes of error and superstition, it is too late 
to turn round and deny the full inspiration and inftdli- 
ble truth of the booKS written under the immediate 
assistance, and with the authority, and in the name/ 
of Almighty God. 

The additional confirmation of this evidence from 
the character and internal structure of the sacred boolsn, 
and the c<msideration of some practical deductions 
from the doctrine of the inspiration, must be deferred 
till the next lecture. 

In the mean time, let what has been advanced de- 
termine the younff Christian, according to our text, 
*' to continue" widi greater firmness '* in the things 
that he has learned and been assured of." Let him 
study with more entire submission of heart those holy 
writings which are " able to make him wise unto salva- 
tion." Let him unite more of lively '' Mth in Christ 
Jesus" with his knowledge, as the only means of tutn- 
ing it to its proper use and highest end. Let him 
settle it in his mind, as a fundam^ital principle of 
divine revelation, that ''all scripture," without any 
exception, was *' given by inspiration of God ;" was 
divinely breathed or inspired by the Holy Gho^, 
and constitutes the one perfect and infallible cauon 
of reliffious truth. Let hun employ every part of it, 
accordmg to its true design, *' for doctrine, for re- 
proof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness." 
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And thus let him^ as a man taught of God himself 
by his inspired word, become continually more ma- 
tured and '* perfect ;" and prove, by his whole con- 
duct^ that he is '' thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works." 
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LECTURE Xin. 

PLAN OF INSPIRATION OF THE HOLY SCRIP- 
TURES—AND REVIEW OF THE WHOLE ARGU- 
MENT DERIVED FROM THE EXTERNAL EVI- 
DENCES. 

1 Corinthians ii. 10 — 13. 

But God hath revealed them unto us by his Spirit : 
for the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep 
things of God, For what fnan knaweth the things 
of a man, save the spirit of man which is in him P 
Even so the things of God knoweth no man, hut the 
Spirit of God. JSTow we have received, not the spi- 
rit of the world, but the spirit which is of God ; 
that we might know the things that are freely given 
to us of God. Which things also we speak, not in 
the words which mans wisdom speaketh, but which 
the Holy Ghost teacheth; comparing spiritual 
things with spiritual. 

To the convincing arguments for the full inspiration 
of the holy scripture, which are adduced in our last 
lecture, nothing need he added. The proofs of every 
kind are numerous, forcible, conclusive. We proce^ 
to advert to the character and internal structure of the 
sacred books themselves, in order to discover the plan 
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of the divine inspiration^ and trace out something of 
the general method which God was pleased to take^ in 
directing the minds of the respective sacred penmen. 

For there is apparenUy much of the agency of man. 
The writers are like ourselves ; they thii:^^ they speak, 
they argue as* men : they address in human language 
theur fellow-men. And yet nothing can he more de- 
cisive than the proofs of the supernatural guidance, 
elevation^ and suggestion^ under which the apostles 
wrote. Upon what plan, then, does the inspinnff 
Spirit proceed ? If the hooks are the infallible wora 
of God, how is it that we see so much that seems to 
be of man in their form %nd manner P How came 
we to meet with, what has been so largely detailed in 
preceding lectures, the marks of authenticity and cre- 
dibihty which are so conspicuous in themP How 
shall we account for the internal evidences to which 
we are hereafter to proceed P What room could there 
be for ordinaiy learning and observation, in the com- 
position of the sacred records P If every thing is di- 
vine, how is it that we see so much apparentiy human ? 

In order to settie these questions, so far as we are 
practically concerned in them, we must consult the 
sacred volume itself. Man s reasonings upon what 
Grod would be likely to do, are almost sure to be 
erroneous. Let us open the Bible, and observe the 
system which it unfolds. This was the method we 
pursued in considering the question of inspiration it- 
9df, and it led us on, step by step, to a conclusion 
perfectly clear and satisfactory. Let us do the same 
as to the plan and method on which the Holy Spirit 
proceedea with the sacred writers, and we shall soon 
arrive at an easy solution of all the difficulties which 
embarrass our minds. 

Let us first trace out the wonderful method of 
the divine agency, in the inspiration of the scriptures ; 
^en the extent of this inspiration ; and lastly, 
the ADVANTAGES which we derive from both. A re- 
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flectkni or two on the importance of fully admitdng 
and acting upon the doctrine thus illustrated, wiQ 
close the subject ; and leave us at liberty to review 
the whole argument deduced from the external evi- 
dences of Christianity. 

I. In order to trace out the wonderful methoix 

OF THE DIVINE AGENCY IN THE INSPIRATION OF 

THE scRiPTURBti, we must> 

L Collect all the fiekcts of the case, as they lie in 
the New Testament. We must compare what is de-i 
ddedly the part of God, with what appears to, be the 
part of man. The facts cfti the one hand, were esta- 
olished in the last lecture. The books mre giv^i by 
a plenary divine inspiration, as we have abundantly 
proved. They are the words of the Holy Ghost; 
they are the infallible standard of truth ; no intermixr. 
ture whatever of human frailty or mistake is to. be 
found in the communication they make to us of Chris^ 
tianity. These are the facts on one side of the case— » 
few, prominent, decisive. This is the part of God. . 

In order to collect the phenomena on the.ot^er 
side, let us open the New Testam^it again» Wb 
see, on the moe of the whole, that the writers speak: 
naturally, use the style, language, manner of address,^ 
familiar to them. There are peculiar casts of talent^ 
expression, modes of reasoning in each author. The 
language is that of the country and age whare they 
lived. They employ all their faculties, they seard^ 
examine, weigh, reason, as holy and sincere m^Q,.i]L 
such a cause, might be supposed to do. They- use. 
all their natural and acquired knowledge; their ,me« 
mory furnishes them with facts, or the documents and. 
authentic records of the time are consulted by them* 
for information. They plead with those to whom 
they are sent, they address the heart, they expostu^ 
late, they warn, they invite. The mind of man ap- 
pears working every where. In the historical .books» 
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the evaugelists seem to follow their own trains of re- 
collection. They relate incidents as they strack them, 
or were reported to them. In the devotional and 
epistolary books, again, natural talent, appropriate 
feelings and judgment, the peculiarities of the indivi- 
dual are manifest. Once more, St. Luke preserves 
his characteristic manner in the gospel and the Acts ; 
St. Paul his own stile and method of reasoning ; St 
John may he known in his several productions. 
Lastly, the prophetical parts are more elevated ; and 
yet breathe the spirit, and retain the peculiar phrase* 
clogy of the writers. These are the phenomena on 
the other side. The facts are numerous, and might 
be multiplied with every fresh perusal of the sacred 
books. 

The two classes constitute the opposite, and appa- 
rently contradictory facts of the case. The books 
are divine, and yet, to appearance, human. They 
are infalHble, and yet evidently composed by mortals 
like ourselves. They are the word of God, and yet 
in the language of man. 

2. By tracing, however, the inward structure of the 
books further, we perceive that the plan or method of 
die divine inspimtion reconciles all these appearances, 
and subserves die most important practical purposes. 
We find that it unites the two classes of phenomena, 
the plenary influences of the Almighty Spirit, and 
the free and natural exerdon of the characteristic 
fiftcnlties of the writers. Instead of addressing us im- 
mediately, God is pleased to use men as his instru- 
ments. Instead of speaking to us severally by an 
independent revelation, he has consigned his will to 
VLB at once in the holy scriptures. Instead of making 
known that will in the language of angels, or by the 
skill of poets and philosophers, he has been pleased 
to choose the unlettered apostles and evangcKsts. 
And, instead of usine thes^ as mere organic and pas- 
sive instruments of his power, he has thought right to 
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leave them to the operations of their own minds, and 
the dictates of their own knowledge, habits,. and feel- 
ings, so far as it conld safely be done^ as to the man- 
ner of communicating his will. 
• This plan reconciles every thing. The divine Spi- 
rit guarded the sacred penmen when they would 
otherwise have gone astray, superintended and watched 
over every step of their progress, suggested by direct 
discoveries what lay beyond the reach of their means 
of knowledge, and directed them to every topic, which 
to his in6nite wisdom appeared necessary upon the 
whole, for the instruction of the church, and tne con- 
version of mankind. Thus, on the one hand, the 
inspiration did not supersede, but supported, elevated, 
ana directed them in the use of their natural faculties, 
of their stores of knowledge, of their experience and 
observation, and their effi)rts of recollection and rea- 
soning. . The human agency, on the other hand, did. 
not weaken or defeat the supernatural communications ; 
but conveyed them to men, moulded by the concep- 
tions, and expressed in the words of common life. 
The facts of the case by no means imply that man 
mingled his frailties and errors with the revealed 
truths of Christianity; but, simply, that Gt>d was 
pleased to use man as his instrument The human 
agency was subordinate to the divine. The Almighty 
Spirit moved and gently led on ; the holy penmen 
followed the guidance. God inspired ; man indited 
and wrote. The wisdom of the Creator sustained the 
weakness of the creature. The books therefore are 
divine, and yet in this sense human, without commix^ 
ture or inconsistency — divine, as to the matter ; hu- 
man, as to the manner — divine, as to the supematiural 
tendency and direction ; human, as to the stile em* 
ploy ed--di vine, as to the revelation ; human, as to 
the instruments — the words of God as to the doctrine | 
the language of man as to the channel of conveyance* 
The masterly decision of Warburton may, with one 
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important exception, be adopted, as well expressing 
the method of the divine conduct. I say with one 
important exception, for he strangely admits that some, 
errors may have been allowed to fall from the i:ens of 
the sacred writers ; probably referring to matters not 
connected with the revelation. But this admission is 
quite inconsistent with the express doctrine of the 
sacred books on the subject of inspiration. 

" The Holy Spirit," says he, " so directed the pens 
of these wiiters, that no considerable eiTor should 
fall from them, by enlightening them with his imme- 
diate influence in such matters as were necessary for 
the instruction of the church ; and which either 
through ignorance or prejudice they would otherwise 
have represented imperfectly, partially, or falsely ; and 
by preserving them by the more ordinary means of 
providence from any mistake of consequence, concern- 
ing those things whereof they had acquired a compe-p 
tent knowledge by the common way of information. 
In a word, by watching over them incessantly ; but 
with so suspended a hand as permitted the use, and 
left them to the guidance of their own faculties, while 
they kept clear of error ; and then only interposing, 
when, without this assistance, they would have been in 
danger of falling.*^ * 

On the whole, all is clear, if we keep to the facts of 
the case — to what we have proved in our former lec- 
ture, and what we have traced out in this — and 
attribute such an inspimtion to the minds of the sacred 
writers as exempted them from all error whatever in 
the communication of the divine will, and gave to 
every part of their declarations, its full sanction as the 
infallible word of God ; and, at the same time, allowed 
to each writer the free exercise of all his natural 
powers, and the delivery of the divine revelation ac- 
cording to his own habits and associations. This 

* VVarborton*s Doctrine pf Grace, 1. 1, c. vii. 
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accounts for and reconciles all the ph^iomena. The 
decisiFe claims of inspiration made hy tiie apostles 
require the first; the ohyious a{^)earances of every 
part of the New Testament the second.* 

3. Nor is the difficulty of explaining this method of 
the divine agency in the inspiration of the scriptures, 
any greater, than in other instances in the government 
of mankind ; where the Almighty *' workem all things 
according to the counsel of his own will/' and yet by 
means which do not interfere with the free agency, 
nor alter the moral characteristics, nor lessen the 
responsibility of man. Our concern is not to explain, 
hut to receive the facts as they lie before us. It is 
(Hily necessary to admit decisively that the highest 
measure of that inspiration which preserves from every 
mistake or error, was not inconsistent with the greatest 
freedom and latitude in the use of each writer's know- 
ledge and talents, and ordinary means of information 
— an union incomprehensible, indeed, as to the par- 
ticulars of it, to our Umited faculties, but easy to that 
inscrutable wisdom which knows our frame, and can 
direct and elevate, without disturbing, the operations 
oi our minds. 

Having thus traced out in the structure of the 
sacred books, the mysterious method of the divine 
agency in inspiration, we may proceed in the same 
way to mark, so fiar as may be needful, 

II. The extent of the divine inspiration 

ACCORDING TO THE VARIETY OF MATTER WHICH 
THE BOOKS CONTAIN. 

1. For by referring to the language of the apostles, 
as quoted in our last lecture, we shall find that the 
divine inspiration was extended to every part of the 
canonical writings, in the proportion in which each 

2 *• Iti inspiring, the Divine Spirit evidently does not un- 
make the man; whence every sacred writer has his own 
peculiar character and style of composition."— J* Scott. 
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part stood related to the religion they communicate. 
Whatever weight the different parts of the sacred 
edifice were intended to sustain^ a correspondent 
strength of inspuration was placed, as it were, at the 
foundation. Thus all is held immovably together. 
The triumphal arch of truth is, to us and iaits results, 
equally firm in all its parts, whether we can trace out 
the relative strength of the materials or not. 

Sometimes we read of divine messages by visions^ 
jdreams, angelic voices ; at other times the Almighty 
appears to have revealed truth immediately to the 
minds of the apostles. Sometimes the sacred writers 
were rs^t in the overpoweiing communications of 
the Spirit. At other times, and as the matter varied, 
their memory was fortified to recall the Saviom^'s life, 
doctrines, miracles, parables, discourses. In a dififerent 
matter, an author accompanies St, Paul, and records 
what he saw and heard. Again, an Apostle heai's of 
disorders in the churches, and is moved by the blessed 
Bpirit to write to them, to denounce judgments, to 
prescribe a course of conduct. At other times, he 
enters upon a series of divine arguments ; delivers in 
order the truths of the gospel ; or expounds the 
figurative economy of Moses. 

What the extent of the inspiration was in each 
case, we need not, indeed we cannot, determine. We 
infer from the uniform language of the New Testa- 
ment, that in each case such assistance was afibrded, 
as the exigencies of it required. The different mea- 
sure, or kinds of inspirations, it is not for man to know, 
for man to say. Where the inspiration of suggestion; 
of direction, of elevation, of superintendence, was se- 
verally afibrded, we cannot, and ought not to wish, to 
decide. 

•The prophetical parts, the doctrines of pure revela- 
tion, the historical facts beyond the reach of human 
"knowledge, all the great outlines of Chiistianity, both 
as to doctrine and practice, were probably of the in- 
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spiration of suggestion, both as to the matter and the 
words (for we think in words). Where the usual 
means of information, or the efforts of memory were 
Plough, as in much of the Gospels and Acts, the in- 
spiration of direction may be supposed to have sufficed! 
Where the- exposition of duty, or the rebuke of error, 
or exhortation to growth in grace, was the subject, the 
inspiration of elevation and strength may be consi- 
dered as afforded. Where matters more incidental 
occur, the inspiration, still lessening ^^ith the neces- 
sity, was probably that of superintendency only, pre- 
serving from all improprieties which might diminish 
the effect of the whole, and providing for inferior, but 
not unimportant points of instruclion. Even the 
slightest allusions to proverbial savings, to the works 
of nature, to history, were probably not out of the 
range of the watchful guardianship of the Holy 
Spirit. 

In all the parts, however, the operations of the 
mind and habits of the ^Titers appear to act ; but were 
exempted from error and mistake. In all the parts, 
the divine Spirit moved the writers to such subjects, 
and such a manner of treating them, as befitted the 
designs of infinite wisdom. All that is essential for 
us to know, is that such was the extent of the assist- 
ance in each case as sufficed to supply what was defi- 
cient in the writer, and to give to every part of his 
declarations their full sanction as the infallible word 
of God. Perhaps we cannot get nearer than this.'* 

3 By the inspiration of suggestion is meant such communi- 
cations of the Holy Spirit, as suggested and dictated minutely 
every part of the truths delivered. 

The inspiration of direction is meant of such assistance as 
left the writers to describe the matter revealed in their own 
way. directing only the mind in the exercise of its powers. 

The inspiration of elevation added a greater strength and 
vigour to the efforts of the mind than the writer could other- 
wise have attained. 

The inspiration of superintendency. was that watchful care 
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2. And this seems to agree with the iinifonn. con- jj^ 
duct of the Divine Being, as it is represented in the 
scriptures. The Almighty never works a superfluous / 
miracle; never supersedes human*exertions and efforts, / 

scs a system of means, where the case admits of them : ' 
hut rather comes in with such aid, and so attempered 
to the rational nature of man, as to guide him gently, 
but effectually ; and qualify him for the duties and 
services to which he is called. 

3. How far the inspiration of the scriptures extend^ 
to the most casual and remote allusions of an histori- 
cal or philosophical kind, which affect in no way the 
doctrines or duties of religion, may now, perhaps, be j 
determined. Let us appeal again to the books them- 
selves. The Bible was not, indeed, given us to make 

us poets, or orators, or historians, or natural phi- , 
losophers. Many things which such persons might 
think inaccurate, may therefore consist with a com- . 
plete religious inspiration. Yet perhaps it is more 
consistent, on the whole, with all the scripture Ian- / 
guage, to say, that the inspiration of superintendence 
reached even to the least circumstances and most 
casual allusions of the sacred writers. 

For there are two observations which may be made 
as to the most subordinate matters in the Holy Scrip- 
tures. 

There is nothing in them which has been proved to 
be inconsistent with the facts and discoveries of his- 
tory and philosophy. It is just as true that " the 
heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament 
showeth his handy work," now, that so many thou- 
sand worlds are descried by means of the telescope, 
and such magnificent boundaries are assigned to crea- 
tion ; as when the Psalmist uttered them, however 
obscure or erroneous his views of astronomy may have 

which preserved the writers from putting down any thing 
derogatory to the revelation with which it was connected. 

VOL. I. A A 
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been. Every thing stands true in tbe setise^ and for 
the purposes for which it was intendeds And in this 
the inspiration of tlie Bible shines forth. - All other 
•books are antiquated in a century or two, as to mnek 
of their contents. Some position or other is no 
longer tenable. Philosophy, in its advances, has di- 
rectly overturned their statements. Not so the Bible. 
Such has been the superintending care of the blessed 
Spirit, that no one fact has ever been established 
against its allusions or observations. 

The other circumstance is, that the slightest details 
and most apparently indifferent directions, have prac- 
tical uses connected with them. Some division of the 
church, in some age, has derived benefit from them. 
Tbe genealogies are clearly of this sort. The saluta- 
tions also. Even the counsel given to Timothy *' to 
diink no longer water, but take a little wine lor his 
stomach's sake and often infirmities,'* has some re- 
lation to the friendship of the apostle for Timothy, 
to the sympathy of Christians, and the duty of pre^ 
serving the health of young and laborious ministers- 
In like manner, the direction to *' bring the cloak left 
at Troas and the books, but especially the parch* 
ments," has a connexion with that prudence in ma- 
naging our affairs, and that mutual serviceableness, 
which are no inconsiderable branches of Christian 
charity; whilst they both show that the apostles 
wrought no miracles for their personal ease or con- 
venience. 

In short, the essential doctrines and revelations of 
Christianity are the citadel and nobler edifices and 
buildings of the vast city — the less important truths 
and duties are the various abodes which constitute the 
body of the place — we include within the walls all 
the smaller tenements — the truths of every kind 
affecting the religion — and even to the suburbs and 
outskirts, where we place the external and apparently 
indifferent matters, we extend the shadow of tlie 
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Inigbty drcumvallation which encompasses and de-» 
fends the whole. 

Thus all the phenomena of the case are accomited 
for. Every fact concerning the plenary inspiration of 
the scriptures, which we had previously proved at so 
much length, is admitted. The facts as to the human 
language and style of the books are admitted also. 
The particular extent of inspiration in each case, as 
gathered/ by way of inference, from the result pro-» 
auced, is, lastly, admitted. Thus all is light. 

Let us then proceed to notice, 

III. The striking advantages which we de* 

RIVE FROM the PLAN AND EXTENT OF THE DIVINE 

INSPIRATION as thus illustrated. 

It is not for us, indeed, to presume to determine 
beforehand what it is befitting the Almighty God to 
do. But when his will is made known, we may and 
caught first to study in all humility what that will is, 
^nd then to mark the various benefits and advantages 
which flow to us from it. Thus with regard to the 
inspiration of the scriptures,' other methods, so far as 
^e can tell, might have had other advantages ; the 
Almighty might have made known his truth in many 
dififerent methods. But as he has been pleased to 
take the plan which we have been tracing out, we may 
be assured it is best for us upon the whole, and most 
conducive to God's gracious designs in redemption. 
Some of the advantages, then, which we may observe, 
are such as these. 

1. By this condescension of God in his manner of 
inspiring the scriptures, truth is made more intelli- 
gible to the mass of mankind, than if the human 
faculties had been altogether extinguished, and the 
feelings of conmion life suspended or overborne. It 
is presented with more familiarity. It appears in 
a greater variety of hghts. It receives the impres- 
sion of each writer's mind, circumstances, cast of 
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character, habit of composition. All is native; 
simple, stamped with the human, and to us, more 
attractive, mould of our own minds. This method is 
manifestly best adapted for the great mass of mankiiidi 
speaks more directly to the heart, condescends more 
to human infirmity and the business of daily life. 
The manner of the instruction is not angelic and 
elevated beyond our sphere as men but a doctrine 
entering into our bosoms and concerns and feelings. 

2. Again, the interpretation of scripture is rendered 
more easy, as well as more safe. It depends not on 
the turn of any unusual phrases, or the force of new 
words, but springs from the general import of Ian- 
gruage familiar to us all. The Bible is to be studied, 
its various parts compared, its metaphors illustrated, 
its poetical and historical allusions unfolded, all its 
declarations received, according to the well-known 
rules of human wiiting. The signification of peculiar 
terms is given by the writers themselves. An analogy 
and proportion of the faith pervades the whole volume* 
A surprising harmony connects all the parts. We 
have only simply to read the sacred records with a 
humble dependence on the Holy Spirit — without 
whose ordinary influences of illumination and grace, 
the matter revealed can never be duly understood — ^in 
order to be made wise unto salvation. The most un- 
learned Christian stands upon the same ground, as to 
all the commanding truths of revelation, with the 
greatest scholar; whilst the utmost diligence of the 
scholar will find employment in the adaptation of his 
acquisitions to the illustration of the more difiicult 
parts of the inspired volume. 

3. By this plan, further, the trifling inaccuracies 
which have insinuated themselves into the copies of 
the scriptures by the carelessness of transcribers, the 
various readings which have accumulated during eigh- 
teen centuries, and the further defects arising from 
translations, or from our ignorance of a few parti- 
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cular allusions, are of less moment. They do not 
impair the force of the divine books, because the 
truths are not conveyed in new and systematic lan- 
guage, but are clodied in ordinary terms, scattered 
over all the parts of the volume, repeated and incul- 
cated in a thousand forms. The main doctrines and 
du|ies of Christianity cannot be misunderstood except 
by negligence or perverseness. 

4. By the same divine wisdom in the plan of inspi- 
ration, the sacred books become capable of supplying 
diose diversified proofs of authenticity and credibility 
which we detailea in our early lectures. They are the 
hooks of men like ourselves, as to the form and cir- 
cumstances of them. They were written by our fellow- 
mortals. The simplicity of style, the artlessness of 
description, all the marks of veracity and integrity in 
the minute and circumstantial nature of the narrative, 
are accordingly found in them. They are susceptible 
of the same proof as to the authors by whom they 
were composed, and the credit due to all their state- 
ments, as other ancient writings. However low you 
stoop in examinmg the outward hist!orical evidences 
of Christianity, you find them true to the very bottom. 
The divine inspiration leaves the native characters of 
human te&timony fresh and unobscured. 

5. In like manner, all the internal evidences of the 
truth of Christianity to which we shall next proceed, 
are by this method of inspiration preserved. What- 
ever in the doctrines, the precepts, the character of 
Christ, the tendency of the revelation, its suitableness 
to the state and wants of man, may be found in illus- 
tration of a divine religion, are capable of being traced 
with the same certainty, as if the works were merely 
human ; instead of beinK> as they are, only human as 
to their form and method, but completely inspired as 
to their matter and infallible communications. 

6. Once more, the scriptures are thus better adapted 
to be a moral probation of the heart and disposition 
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of the readers, as we have frequently observed. Troth, 
•8 now inspired, is obvious and easy to the humble, 
but hidden from the proud. Its dtsooveries, mixed 
and interwoven with the history and feelings and 
habits and circumstances of men, are a touchstone of 
sincerity ; and are only to be apprehended by those 
who study the scriptures in the same t^nper in wb)ph 
they were written. Examples of every kmd are eidxi* 
bited according as the wisdom of God saw fit. *' Every 
sentence is indeed the sure testimony of God, but it 
is only so in that sense in which it is proposed as 
truth. Facts occurred and words were spoken, as to 
the import of them and the instruction contained in 
them, exactly as they stand recorded. But the mora-* 
Itty of words and actions, merely recorded as spdcen 
and done, must be judged of by the doctrinal and 
preceptive parts of the same book."* liie Bible; 
therefore, is all light to the simple and devout ; but 
darkness in parts to the corrupt and worldly-minded* 
The falls and errors of the true servants of Gk>d, the 
courses and manners of the wicked, the corrupti<ms 
and disorders of the church, are recorded for *' doe* 
trine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness." The New Testament is human 
throughout, describes man as he is, exhibits the de* 
fects as well as the graces of the salute ; whilst, at the 
3ame time, it is divine as to its authority, truths and 
infallible inspiration. 

A practical reflection or two on the importance of 
fully admitting and acting upon the doctrine of in^i- 
ration thus illustrated, may now be offered* 

I. It is essential to the right reception 
OP Christianity. The very first point in Chrk* 
tianity is to entertain a deep practical persuasion of 
the infallible truth of the whole of the scriptures 9 to 

* Scott*g profiled. 
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x&ceive them in all their parts as the word of Grod ; and 
not to jconsider the most trivial allusions in the sacred 
volome to be so alienated from the divme superintend 
dency, as to leave an opening to men to assume U^ 
themselves the office of separating what they term th«^ 
umnspired^ from the inspired parts of scripture. Tho 
stat^ements we have -made as to the human manner in 
which the Bible is written, are not, therefore, to be 
4bii8^ The moment men begin to apply these 
statements to the matter reveal^, they commit the 
most fatal error. The matter is not human. He who 
dares to cppsider any part of scripture as of man, sets 
up his own prejudices as the rule of judgment ; be? 
lieves only what he likes ; and commonly ends in un- 
deivaiuing or rejecting some of the fundamental truths 
oi the gospel. " A partial inspiration is to all intents 
and purposes no revelation at all. Mankind would 
be as much embarrassed to know what was inspired 
and what not, as they would be to collect a religion 
for themselves*"^ A pious and cordial belief of the 
full and entire inspiration of the Bible is of the high* 
est moment. 

I allow indeed still, as I did in the commencement 
ol the last lecture, that if the scriptures had been lefj^ 
by Almighty God to be written by men, merely to 
the best of their ability, and were to be considered 
only as the authentic and credible writings of didr 
respective authors, they would bind the conscience 
ana direct to salvation. But I maintain also, after 
what has been proved, that to stop there is not enough* 
We are now called on by every obligation which caa 
touch a responsible creature, to admit the positive and 
irrefragable evidence of the inspiration of the sacred 
books. The corruption of our nature is not to be lef( 
to mere human inculcations of revealed religion, when 
God has affixed his broad seal of infallible in^ratio^ 

e Seed. 
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to die records of it. This is a point of vital import- 
ance to the yery existence of any practical fmits of 
Christianitj. ** Without it, the star which is to direct 
onr course is donded ; onr compass is hrolcen to pieces, 
and we are left to make the voyage of life in sad 
uncertainty, amidst a thousand rocks, shelves, and 
quicksands.''^ 

n. Need I say that the view we have taken of th^ 
subject is not only indispensable to a right reception 
of Christianity, but tends also to close the avendes 

TO SOME OF THE MOST PERNICIOUS EVILS WHICH 

HAVE desolated the church. 

A neglect of the unerring truth of the Bible in 
all the matters, however minute, of the revelation 
contained in it, has been a source of one class of cor- 
ruptions : a forgetfulness of the natural and charac- 
teristic manner in which the sacred writers use the 
language and express themselves according to the 
habits of the particular age and country where they 
Uved, has been the occasion of others. 

i. The first is, of course, the most formidable evil, 
because it saps the foundation of the whole of 
Christianity. From the want of a cordial submission 
to the inspiration of the scriptures, have sprung the 
usurpations over conscience ; the authority of tradition 
in the interpretation of scripture ; the claim of infal- 
libility in a visible head of the church ; the prohibi- 
tion of the free use of the Bible to the laity ; the ex- 
clusive imposition of a particular translaticm;^ and 
the intermixture of apocryphal with canonical writings. 
The plenary and authoritative inspiration of the New 
Testament would have taught the church of Rome, 
that the only infollible standard of truth was the word 
of God; that that word was able and sufficient to 
make us wise unto salvation ; and that it was to be 

f Doddridge. « The Vulgate Latin. 
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interpreted according to the ordinary ndes of human 
language^ and not hj the inconsistent and enx)neotts 
dictates of the fathers — in short, that the aids of learn- 
ing, and the wisdom bf antiquity, and all the accumu* 
lated illustrations of former and later commentatmtt 
were to he hrought to the scriptures as the standard — 
and not the scriptures to them. 

Again, licentious interpretations generally, would 
be checked hy a recurrence to the infallible inspira- 
tion of the scriptures. What are all the monstrous 
expositions of the German infidel school P What all 
their daring and absurd attempts to explain away 
every mystery ; to evade the force of the most funda- 
mental doctrines ; to reduce the claims of every divine 
miracle ; to bring down revelation to a mere narrative 
of ordinary history, and a barren code of natural re- 
ligion ; but the result of an impious disparagement of 
the divinely-inspired books of tne Holy Ghost ? 
• And where is it that the Socinians of our own 
country have begun their work of demolition, in 
sweeping away all the peculiar mysteries of the 
gospel — the fall — ^redemption — the deity of our Lord 
— ^the atonement — ^the personality and grace of the 
Holy Spirit ? Is it not by denying or lowering the 
inspiration of the scriptures P Is it not by opposing 
their own reasonings and opinions to the decisions of 
the apostles ? Is it not by acting as if the sacred 
penmen had argued inconclusively P 

YHience, again, are we to trace all the hazardous 
darings of conjectural criticism, and the resistance to 
the fair import and bearing of those parts of truth 
which most abase the pride and contradict the passicms 
of man, so prevalent even amongst divines who admit 
the divine authority of the scriptures, and the great 
features of revelation P What is it that allows men 
to enervate all the force of truth by miserable eva- 
sions and diluted paraphrases P' How is it that they 
* Schleosner abounds with suoh fttults. 
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inpote on the fcnpiares, ruks of interpretations which 
they would never tolerate for a moment in any pror 
fane author ? How is it we hear of one part of scrip- 
tare heing magnified at the expense of another P — 
The gospels and the sermon on the mount, for in- 
staooe, set up wunst the epistles P — St. James opposed 
to St Paul r— %ie words of our Lord, to the wntings 
of his apostles ? — ^The New Testament to the Old P 
Whence is all thb, hut from a secret imhelief ; a secret 
irreverence ; a secret reliance on human reasoning ; 9 
tacit neglect of the revelation of God as committed to 
writing by the immediate guidance of the Holy 
Ghost P 

ii. On the other hand, the class of errors, not gene- 
rally so &tal, but yet most injurious, which spring 
from a fbrgetfulness of the human character and form 
(^ the stile of the scriptures, is to be guarded against. 
If the inspiration of scripture be so interpreted as to 
supersede the free and natural flow of the writer's 
mind ; if sound and reasonable means of expounding 
the force of t^rms, the import of metaphors, the sig- 
nification of allusions to local customs be discarded-^ 
if the book is considered as so divine in its form, as 
well as its matter, as to exclude the human character 
of the manner of writing, the errors which may aiise 
are by no means inconsiderable. Truth is conveyed 
off, as it were, into the lifeless reservoirs of human 
contrivance, instead of flowing fresh from the living 
sources of the divine mind. Harsh and unnatursd 
interpretations are imposed ; arguments ai^e violated, 
or misstated; figures and parables are pushed into 
minute and far-fetched novelties. Systems of theo- 
logy are framed according to the taste and habits of 
the student, and not after the native simplicity of the 
divine word. A few passages are taken out of their 
connexion, and forced to an unnatmral sense, and then 
the scriptures compelled to bend to that exposition* 
The various statements and arguments of the Holy 
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Scriptures, instead of beiag diligently exannaed and 
compared, as «o many phenomena, from which infe* 
rences are to he drawn with the care of the inductive 
pUlosophy^aie hastily put together, reduced to a few 
ri^ and unhending propositions, and are made die 
fintt principles of all subsequent advances. By these 
means the doctnne of the inspiration is overstrained 
and misapphed. The human method of writing is 
forgotten. Men pass over and obliterate all the nner 
traits, all the hidd^i and gentle whispers of tnuh, all 
the less obvious, and yet natural and affecting impress 
sions of character; all what Lord Bacon calls the 
" first flowings of the scriptures." *' We want," says 
that great author, " short, sound, and j udicious notes and 
observations on scripture, without running into <com» 
mon-pkces, pursuing controversies, or reducing those 
notes to artificial method ; but leaving them quite loose 
and native. For certainly, as those wines which flow 
firom the first treading of Uie grape, are sweeter and 
better than those forced out by the press, which gives 
them the roughness of the husk ana the stone, so are 
those doctrines best and sweetest which flow from a 
gentle crush of the scriptures, and are not wrung into 
controversies and commonplaces." 

. in. Such a pliant yielding to the natural impies- 
sion of the language of scripture, connected with the 
firmest faith in aU the parts of it, as infallibly in- 
spired, is the main lesson to be derived from the doc- 
trine we have been considering. Indeed, the 8PON<p 

TJkNEOUS DICTATE OF THE HUMBLE AND TEACH* 

ABLE MIND, when it once -understands these illustra* 
tions of the plan on which the divine in^iration pro- 
eeieds, is to submit at once to the divine wisdom. 
The first dictate of a penitent's heart, when he receives 
a revelation from God, is to bow implicitly to the dis* 
covery, both as to the matter and the' method of it. 
^lie same temp^ of docility, on which we hav^.all 
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along insisted, will at once conduct him tbrough the 
labyrinth which human pride and unbelief hare con* 
trived to throw around the doctrine of inspiration. 
Neither of the classes of error to which I have ad* 
verted, will occur to him. The whole question will 
be settled the moment he apprehends the nature of 
the case. If God has given a revelation of his will, 
and has consigned all t^ parts of that revelation to 
books, by the hands of apostles endowed with mira- 
culous qualifications, those books are the infallible 
word of God himself. They can contain no mixture 
whatever of mistake or error. If God has further 
been pleased to permit the sacred writers to exercise 
their own Acuities ; to employ all their natural and 
acquired knowledge; and to leave throughout an 
impression of human feeling in their way of delivering 
this revelation, then their books are to be interpreted 
and understood according to the ordinary rules of 
common hfe — that awe only being preserved and that 
caution used in the application of those rules, which 
the solemnity of the occasion requires. Thus truth 
meets the mind, entire and simple in its own harmony 
and force. The human form of the writing lessens 
not the divine impress of the inspiration. Every part 
of the Bible is the unerring standard of religion. The 
main gift of God to man is this infallibly inspired rule. 
Its entire strength and inconceivable dignity remain. 
The whole scripture is divine. It resembles not the 
mystic imaee seen by the Babylonish monarch, the 
feet of which were partly of iron and partly of miry 
clay ; and which, smitten at length, fell prostrate and 
helpless : but it stands erect and secure. Its materials 
are all of heavenly origin ; it rests in every part oo. 
the immediate support and power of God ; and defies 
the violent assaults, and mmre secret aggressions of its 
foes. 

But we have lingered too long of^ this particular 
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question. It has drawn us off insensibly from the 
grandeur of the Christian evidences. It ought never 
to have been raised. Inspiration is involved in 
every part of the argument we have already considered, 
and will appear yet more distinctly in those branches 
of the internal evidences, to which we shall soon call 
your attention. But the question having been once 
agitated, it required to be thoroughly examined. It is 
the grand means of evasion in a literary period like 
the present. Men will allow every thing except the 
inspiration ; because, from every thing else they can 
escape, .and frame a Christianity to their own taste. 
Inspiration — a full, unerring inspiration of every part 
of scripture, brings an obligation which no sophistry 
can elude; it leaves every part of truth in all its 
mighty energy; it makes its demands direct upon 
the conscience : whilst the human mould into wmch 
its language is cast, augments the ^ilt of unbelief and 
disobedience, because it renders the misunderstanding 
of the revelation impossible, except where the mind 
is dishonest to itself. 

Let us now rapidly review the course oyer 

WHICH WE HAYE passed IN THE PRESENT DIVI- 
SION OF OUR Lectures, and conclude the 

CONSIDERATION OF THE EXTERNAL EYIDENCES of 

the Christian faith. 

It will be recollected, that our design has been to 
enable ^he Christian, and especially the young Chris- 
tian, '' to give an answer to every man that asketh 
him a reason of the hope that is in him, with meek- 
ness and fear.'* With this view, we have endeavoured 
to combine the historical with the internal evidences, 
to give him such information as to the external proofb 
of Christianity, as may prepare him for those which 
spring from the intrinsic excellency of the gospel, and 
its holy effects on his heart and life. We have ac- 
cordingly, not treated .the argument abstractedly and 
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totamXiy, but as a malter of immediate interest and 
feeling. We bare appealed continnaDy to tbe con- 
•cience, and bave enforced eacb topic wiui sucb prac* 
tical addresses, as might, by Goas blessing, imprint 
it on the inmost soul. We took up the argument on 
tbe admissions of natural religion ; and ha?e traced 
out/ step by step, the evidences of the truth and im- 
portance of the Christian revelation, as they would be 
presented to the mind of a candid and sincere inquirer. 
We have not confined ourselves to a simple proof of 
each point, but have aimed at exhibiting Uie accumu- 
lated force of the re^)ective testimonies, so as to aug- 
ment and deepen the impression of the unutterable 
value of the Christian reli^on, and the immense obli- 
gation under which every one lies, to receive and 
obey it. 

In the present series, we have gone througb the 
proofs of the authenticity, credibility, divine authority, 
and complete inspiration of the sacred books ; reserv- 
ing the. consideration of the internal evidence for the 
next volume. 

Previously to our entering upon these topics, we 
ccmsidered the temper of mind in which the ques- 
tion should be studied ; and showed that some mea- 
sure of docility and wilhngness to examine the 
question with fairness ; some measure of earnestness 
in the pursuit ; of prayer to God ; and of a practical 
obedience to truth, so far as it was known, were essen- 
tially necessary, and might be most reasonably re- 
quired. It appeared, however, that in infidels, whether 
we looked at the literaiy, the careless, or the low and 
uneducated classes, this temper was so entirely vrant- 
ing, that their impiety, mockenr of all religion, de- 
basing principles of morals, and general self-conceit 
and immorality, suflSciently proved the badness of 
their cause.*® 

»o Lect. II. 
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. The NECESSITIES of mankind next engaged our 
attention, and we found that the Heathen nations, he«- 
fore the comiug of Christ, were plunged in a most 
fearful, gulf of ignorance, idolatry, vice and misery^, 
with nothing to recall them to the knowledge of the 
true religion— " without hope> and without God in the 
world.*' We saw, moreover, that the superior light 
of Deists in Christian countries, was borrowed from 
the very Christianity which they rejected — that the 
Pagan nations now are in precisely the same state of 
misery and darkness, as those before the coming of 
Christ ; and that the condition of Christian countries, 
in proportion as the Christian religion is inadequately 
known and obeyed, confirms every other argument in 
favour of the indispensable necessity of a revelation 
from God, if man was ever to be raised from a state of 
hopeless degradation, blindness, and woe." 

These points, preliminary as thev are, were suffi* 
dent to settle the whole question with a sincere mind. 
The necessities of man addressed such a cry of misery 
to the Father of mercies; and the want of all religious 
feeling in the opponents of revelation, so betrayed the 
wretched motives of unbeUef, that any one taking up 
the Bible, and seeing the adequate and complete 
remedy which it proposes for human guilt, mi^ht be 
convinced of its divine original ; aud would be led, from 
the very temper of piety and teachableness which we 
have supposed him to possess, to acquiesce at once in a 
revelation which meets all the wants of a ruined world* 

But we proceeded, in the next place, to consider 
the arguments for the authenticity of the books of 
the New Testament ; and we first illustrated the man-* 
ner in which ancient books are proved every day, to 
be the real and undoubted proouctions of their pro«> 
fessed authors^ namely, by testimony traced up from 
age to age, and recorded in undoubted memorials and 

» Lect. III. 
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public wridngs, till we anive at the book sought 
And we showed^ that it was morally impossible that 
the New Testament should have been falsified, con- 
sidering the notoriety of the facts, and the early difiu- 
sion of the books ; and we proved that its authenticity 
rests on precisely similar evidences^ though infinitely 
sttonger, than men are unifonnly governed by in all 
like cases. 

From these general remarks, we proceeded to show 
that the direct testimony to our books may be dis- 
tinctly traced up from the present age to the aposto- 
lic ; that the canon of scripture was cautiously settled; 
that, the utmost integrity is apparent in all the testi- 
monies of the Christian chmch ; that Heathen and 
Jewish adversaries admitted our books; that manu- 
scripts now extant are of a date reaching back to the 
very time when Jerome had the autographs, or the 
transcripts of them, in his hands.^' 

We next proceeded to inquire into the credibi- 
lity, or full and entire trustworthiness of all the 
matters recorded in these authentic books. And here 
we stated, that in the same way as other histories are 
proved to be worthy of credit, so were our sacred 
tK>oks — we showed that the proofs of authenticity 
included, in this case, the proofs of the facts containdl 
in the writings — ^that the contemporary heathen his- 
torians record all the main facts on which Christianity 
rests — that the Jewish historian Joseph us, though an 
enemy to the Christian faith, confirms in a thousand 
instances, the gospel narrative — that Mahomet himself 
admitted its trutn — and that the internal character 
and style of the writings, the evident simplicity and 
circumstantiality of the history, the number of the 
witnesses, their holy lives, the pure doctrine they 
taught, and the sufferings they endured, even unto 
death, in attestation of facts of which they were com- 

» Lect. IV. and V. 
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petent witnesaee, and which passed imder their own 
<]^$ervation> made it impossible that they should de- 
ceive us. 

Ajid this authentic and credible character of the 
New Testament, was not merely established, but esta- 
blished hv.anaccumnlalion of testimony which almost 
ojppiressed the mmd. Every kind of proof of whi^di 
Xfii» case was susceptible, poured in upon us. The 
evidence was dbown to he augi^enting continuaUy in 
every age, by the labours of learned men, the inresti- 
^tion of meoalsii the recovery of manuscr^ts, and the 
ulu^tration of ancient facta in history. In fact^ no 
ancieo^bodfis have^a Jiundreddi part of the. evidence 
which surrounds and eneirdes the holy scriptures^ 
Men are acting every hour in their most important 
teo^poral concerns, with infinilely l&a reason, tmm tJbe 
case of Christianity demanda* The reUance placed 
on the credit of witnesses in onx courts of judicatore^ 
is foUy> cojopared with the rational confidence inspired 
by the testimony of Moaea and the prophets, of Christ 
and the apostles. We showed; in short^that the evi:* 
deuces for die anthantioity and credibili^ of the New 
Testament are unparalleled-*Hihat theworid aever.saw 
any thing resemoling it No rehgiosi was ever re^ 
corded in sacred books^ W'tbe first founders of it, and 
submitted at the time to the inspection and investiga.- 
tion of mankind, but the Christian. And against all 
this evidence, nothing can be alleged* There is no 
Counter-sMemiadtk there is no other account of the 
rise of Christianity. The New Testament stands 
wuliQUt a competitor.'' 

And yet aU tbis overpowering evidence is only the 
hMTJnnipg of a seriBs of pioo£s. 

i¥e came, next, to c^isider the magnificent appa^ 
ratns whichsammnded the DIVINE AUTHORITY 
0^ the reHg^it contained in these authentic and cre- 
dible books: 

»» Lect. VI. 

VOL. I. B B 
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And here we, first, contemplated with admiration 
the MIRACLES of our Lord and his apostles. And 
having proved that the facts involved in each miracle, 
viewed abstractedly from their caose, were undeniably 
established by the testimonies which suppoited the 
credibility of the narrative generally ; we considered 
the nHmber and variety of our Lord^s mighty works, 
the palpable and clear suspension of the laws of nature 
which they exhibited, the circumstances of publicity 
under which they were performed, the abiding effects 
of them, the prophetic oracles of the former Testa- 
ment which were accomplished by them, and the 
national usages and monuments which were, in con- 
sequence, set up at the time, and which subsist to the 
S resent day. Such miracles, supported by such evi- 
ence — a whole nation witnesses to them — a new and 
holy religion set up from the first on the footing of 
them — ^interwoven indissolubly with the religion, in 
attestation of which those wno wrought ^bem lived 
and suffered and died — such miracles the world has 
never seen, eoKept in the previous dispensation of the 
same revelation by Moses. The unsophisticated con- 
clusion of the human mind, on perusing the records 
of them, is, that the Christian religion is of God.'^ 

And what shall we then say of die prodigious 
scheme of prophecy fulfilled in every past age, and 
fulfilling now before our eyes ? What shall we say of 
a scheme, whicb, beginning with the fall of man, ac- 
companied the Jewish church in each period, and 
stretches on to the consummation of all things — ^which 
centered all its predictions in one divine p^^on, the 
Son of God — which exhilnted all the wisdom of the 
Almighty in the arrangement of its several parts and 
its growing accomplishments — which bore the stamp 
of a holy Grod in the pure -and devoted piety of the 
prophets themselves^— and which subserved tne most 

1* Leot. Vir, 
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important ends of religious instruction and consola- 
tion ? But why do I remind you of the prophecies 
in their scheme and plan> when I see the accomplish- 
ment of them surrounding me with wonder — when the 
person of the Messiah unites a thousand most extraor- 
dinary indications of prescience — when Jerusalem 
trodden down hy the Gentles, and the Jews dispersed 
hefore our eyes, are a standing miracle — when the 
desolations of Nineveh and Tyre and Babylon remain 
to the present day — when the Arabs and Egyptians 
are witnesses of the prophetic inspiration — when the 
sketch of the division of empires in the wonderful pre- 
dictions of Noah, and the mystic image of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, is being filled up in every age — when the 
great apostacy of the western churcn strikes the heart 
with dismay in one view, and yet relieves it in another 
from the oppression, which such corruptions, if not 
marked out in the word of prophecy, would have pro- 
duced? And whither do not the unaccomplished 
parts of the great scheme lead the labouring faith of 
the Christian ? V* 

But, my brethren, I check myself. When was 
there such a combination of moral proof for the truth 
of any one subject, as conspires to illustrate the Chris- 
tian evidences ? All the wisdom and power and 
goodness and sovereignty of the Almighty are dis- 
played before our obedient faith. It is not merely a 
stream of evidence ; it is a swelling .tide — a flood 
which bears along the vessel, and against which not a 
gust or breath of objection can be raised. It stands 
alone. It bears the unequivocal impress of the ma- 
jesty of the one revelation which the blessed God has 
vouchsafed to man. 

And why should I add a word on the propagation 
of Christianity, and its beneficial effects, except 
to say, that they constitute of themselves independent 

" Lect. \ail. and IX. 
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proofii which Boihiiiif can invalidate ; and that> when 
connected with the preceding, thej complete and cou'- 
dude the external evidences of Chrisdamty ? '^ 

Nothing can be added. So fiir as we can judge, 
the case admits of no stronger evidence. All the at* 
tributes of the Almighty, refhlgent in the mira- 
culous powers— difibsed all around in die word of 
PROPHECY, as reflected in the events of the world for 
six thousand yeai»>-Kxmcentrated in the propaoa* 
TiON of the gospel; andbles^gmankmd-daily la 
its BENEFICIAL EFFECTS, emblazon the Chiistiaii 
revelation with a glory which bursts up<Hi every eye, 
and penetrates every heart which is not wilAilly clewed 
and hardened by perveraeness and obduracy. 

And the whole evidence is sealed by the doctrine 
of the DIVINE INSPIRATION of the scriptures, which, 
though employing a human channel, renders everr 
thing infkltible as to the matter of the revelation whicii 
it conveys ; and thus unites the highest emanations 
of the msdom and power of God with the most com- 
passionate exercises of his condescension and graced' 

And yet the whole of these evidences form but one 
division of the great subject Those arising from its 
suitableness to the state and wants of man, and the 
Intrinsic excellency of the revelation itself, are yet to 
be considered, and will constitute a body of proof, as 
complete in its kind, and as powerful in its demands 
upon our fldth, as that which we have been now re* 
viewing. But we conclude, 

1. It is surely not too much to say, that on any 
subject of woddly prudence, such a mass of evidence 
would be considered as rising to a moral demonstration 
which no reasonable man could resist — ^it would be 
ccmsidered as an act, not so much of faith, as of com- 
mon SENSE, to follow such proofe — the man who re- 
fused so to do, would be condemned by all the rules 

»• Lect. X. and XI. " Lect. XII. and XIIT. 
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of conduct which he is compelled to follow every day: 
of his life. We might more reasonably question the 
existence of Julius Caesar, Alfred, or Charlemagne — 
or the authenticity and credibility of the histcmes of 
Thueydides, or Bede, or Davila, or Clarendon — or all 
the facts and histories in the world, than we could 
deny the facts and miracles and truth of the Christian 
religion. We must reject the evidences of our senses, 
we must spurn the testimony of all past history, we 
must throw into confusion the elements of all know- 
ledge, we must dig up the foundations of civilization 
and law and science and jurisprudence, we must ex- 
tinguish conscience and put off our whole intellectual 
and moral nature, before we can consistently reject the 
evidences of Christianity. 

I rely not on one or two minute points. I press 
not the accuracy or force of all the particular facts and 
ai'guments I have adduced. I proceed on the broad 
and commanding features of a divine religion, which 
present themselves on whichever side we view it. It 
is not one thing only, but every thing, that converges 
and concentrates its light on the Christian doctrine. 

And yet such is the obvious excellency of that doc- 
trine in itself, that it requires but little external proof. 
Any one of the points we have been reviewing, is 
enough, and more than enough, to form the creden- 
tials of a reliffion, bearing on its very surface all the 
impress of the holy and gracious Creator and Pre- 
server of mankind. It wants, so to speak, no historical 
evidence ; and yet it possesses every species of it in 
the highest degree. Its purity challenges of itself the 
reverence and obedience of mankind; and yet it comes 
surrounded with all the splendour and attraction of mi- 
raculous powers and predictive inspiration. 

2. Whence is it, then, that men are so backward 
to receive this divine guest ? Whence is it that with 
no one solid reason to be advanced against it, objec- 
tions and difficulties are continually urged ? Whence 
VOL. I. B B 3 
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is it tfatt men who act on infinitely less endeoce every 
day of their h?es, refuse to act upon the evidence of 
the Chnstian revelation ? Whence is it that the 
cause of infidelity, nnsustained hy ar^ument^ survives 
and is propagated ? " 

The answer to these inqairies is, the simple fact, 
that when the rules of ordinary judgment are ap^died 
to Christianity, we have to overcome the reluc- 
tance OF THE HUMAN HEART. The leoeption of 
Christianity is a joint act of the nnderstanmng and 
the will. Men assent readily enough to the ^ghtest 
external proofs, when a thing meets their inclinations, 
and falls in with their taste and hahits. Men assent 
readily enough to the highest and most incompre- 
hensihle doctrines of mathemadcal science, and ventm^e 
every thing upon the truth of the practical ccmse- 
quences of them, because these things touch not their 
passions and vices and mond inclinations, fiat in 
religion the same men start aside, reason incondn- 
sivdy, act the most absurd part, deny their own cchi- 
victions, and violate all the dictates of prudence and 
truth. The fall of man, and the disorder of all his 
powers is such, that he is credulous to excess, can 
believe without proof, and fbUow without inquiry^ 
when his affections 1^ the way ; whikt no force of 
evidence can win his heart, if he dislike the inferences 
to which he knows his assent must conduct him. 

3. It is to lead you to break through this unrea- 
sonable oppo^tion of the passions ; it is to determine 
you by the grace of God (without which we can do 
nothing ari^t) to yield to the force of conscience, 
and the claims of true reason early in life, before vice 

18 Not one of ih/t chief varies on the Evideneet of Chris- 
tianitj was ever answered. Who has answered Lardner — 
Michaelis — Paley — Porteus — T. H. Home'! — Or even the 
brief and select arguments of Lyttleton and Leslie t — Whereas 
Gibbon's elaboracte objections against Christianity received 
l^rt J or forty satisftictory v^lies it omce ! 
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h$a hardened jour hearts^ and converse with the 
wicked has emDoldened you to resist evidence — that 
We havse adressed this course of lectures to you. 

To the candid and sincere mind dl is light in the 
Christian doctrine: to the heart pre-occupied with 
vice and irreligion, ail is darimess. Christianity i\ a 
probation of the state and feelings of all to whom it'is 
addressed. If it he examined with any thing of sim- 
plicity, its evidences shine forth hrightly upon the 
view, they convince the understanding, they awaken 
the force of conscience, they bow the will ; and the 
inquirer prostrates himself at the footstool of the di-^ 
vine majesty when revealing his grace to his dependent 
and sinful creatures. The whole soul receives an im- 
presaon of the glory and wisdom and foreknowledge 
and power and mercy of God. Tlie discoveries of re- 
vehition fall in with the wants and miseries and fore-, 
bodings of every heart. The remedy proposed suits 
precisely the fears of the guilty mind, and the appre- 
henmons which natural religion, illuminated by the 
Christian revelation shining around it, injects at times 
into die stoutest breast. 

Especially, young persons who have been educated 
in the Christian doctrine and have observed its holy 
e^cts in those who obey it, cannot but be sensible of 
the claims which religion has upon their faith and 
obedience. Most of those whom I address are in these 
eivcamstances. They know that the holy religion of 
the gospel is true. They know that when they fear 
God, and Uve in prayer, and are willing to be obedient 
to his will, all the Bible seems easy to them. Objec- 
tions are then without force. The direct proofs of a 
divine origin shine forth from every doctrine and pre- 
cept, like the sun in the firmament. 

it is to confirm you in these good impressions ; it 
is to set before you the incomparable strength of the 
Christian evidences ; it is to shield you against the 
darts of the spiritual adversary ; it is to lead you on 
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to that fixed love and obedience to your Saviour 
which no temptations can materially disturb^ that we 
now address you. Yield, dien, amiable and youthful 
hearers, just entering upon life, to the full force of 
your Christian calling. Follow the impulse of con- 
science ; listen to the " still small voice" of mercy in 
the gospel. Whether you can enter fully into the 
historical evidences of the Christian religion or not, is 
of less moment. There are proo& of Christianity 
level to the unlearned and ordinanr inquirer, as well as 
to the literary and scientific, x ou can understand, 
at least, that the external evidences are far stronger 
than men deem satisfactory every day in the concerns 
of life. You can understand that the agreement of all 
pious and learned men in opinion, as to the force and 
validity of these evidences, is as good a ground .for 
you to act upon, as you are compelled to be satisfied 
with as to the practical results of scientific and ab- 
struse investigationSf The vast body of mankind are 
always acting on the judgment of others, in matters of 
which they cannot fully judge for themselves. These 
are reasonable grounds enough for you, as to the 
historical evidences. And when these are joined to a 
conviction of the intrinsic excellency of the Christian 
religion, and a perception in some measure of its holy 
efi^ts, they place you on an impregnable bulwark 
which no sophistry of the wicked can assail. You 
have found tne pearl of unknown price. , You have 
found the infallible remedy for all your moral diseases. 
You have reached the port and haven of peace. You 
have escaped from the pit and cave of vice and dark- 
ness, into the noon-day of illumination and truth. 

4. Act, then, fully on the revelation you profess. 
Secure all these advantages ^y a more entire submis- 
sion of heart to God. Remember that the Christian 
evidences can only bring you to the doors of the 
sacred temple. To enter that temple must be the 
fruit of grace. It is not the proof of authenticity or 
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credibility tbat can change tbe heart. It is not the 
XDagm£cence of miracles that can infilse the love of 
God. It is not the wonderful accomplishment of 
prophecies that can subdue our sins. It is not the 
propagation or beneficial effects of the gospel that can 
produce holiness in our lives. It is not the convic- 
tion of tbe' inward excellency of the Christian doc* 
trines, that can engage dur obedience to God. It is 
not the persuasion of the force and obHgation of all 
the- eombined- proofe 49f our lioly faith, that can gene-* 
rate a coire^ondent frame of heart 
r All these proofe are only as an introduction to a 
further end. It is the grace of God's Holy Spirit, 
sought for by earnest prayer, that alone can renew the 
will, sway the afifoctions, and purify the heart of fallen 
tnan. It is the pow^ of that Saviour whose gospel 
you receive, that alone can stren^hen you against 
temptation, and form you to holy love. And diis is 
the end to which we would lead yoft. You were bom 
in a Christian land, you have been brought up in the 
Christian rehgion, you have partaken of the Christian 
sacmments, you have, many of yon, ratified your vows 
in the face of the church, rut then your Christianity 
into practice. If you listen to the seductions of vice, 
I warn you of the consequences. If you lend an ear 
to its sorceries, your senses will be bewildered, your 
understanding clouded, your heart hardened. The 
evidences of Christianity will fade and escape from 
your view. You will remain a mew speculative be- 
liever, if you sink not into open unbelief. But if yon 
boldly follow conscience ; if you avoid the company and 
practices of the wicked ; if you strive against indiffer- 
ence and prejudices and worldliness of mind ; if you 
implore the grace of God by fervent prayer ; if you 
act on what you know, you will be secure and happy. 

Rise, then to the true dignity of this duty. Re- 
pulse the suggestions of a depraved heart. Adhere 
to the great retelation of mercy in the gospel. Behold 
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your heavenly father reconciled. Behold all his 
love exhausted in the amazing gift of his own Son 
dying as a sacrifice for your sins. See around 
the person of the Son of Uod all the truths of reve- 
lation concentrated. Behold every part of the divine 
doctrine casting its glory on the face of Jesus Christ. 
Let the authentic and credihle records of your faith 
lead you up to the feet of this Saviour incarnate for 
your sake, performing his mighty works, promulgating 
his healing doctrine, fulfilling all the ancient prophe- 
cies concerning himself, deHvering i^w and most 
august predictions, promising his Holy Spirit to his 
disciples, and ascending up to heaven to carry forward 
all the designs of redempticm, to accomplish all the 
other prophecies of the diyine word, and to close the 
whole dispensation of his mercy at the final trihunal 
of his judgment. 

Choose the good part. Take the side of truth, and 
holiness, and wisdom. Yield not to the wretched 
dictates of a proud, or the hase appetites of a sensual 
heart You are made for eternity. You are capable 
of the knowledge and love of God. The grace of God 
will not be denied to fervent prayer. That grace can 
rectify, elevate, purify, save you. That grace can 
make your youth chaste and devout, and your age 
pure and honourable. Thus will you answer all the 
/ anxious efforts and labours of your parents, your mi- 
nisters, yoiu: friends. Thus wfll you experience the 
true ana elevated ends of Christianity in its peace 
and tranquillity of conscience, in its gift of the for- 
giveness of sins, in its consolations imder sorrow and 
affliction, in its sustaining power at the moment of 
death. Death will be disarmed of its terrors. Eternity 
will only begin your happiness. Your feelings and 
wishes will be in conformity with the inevitable course 
of things. Futurity — the dread of the wicked — at 
which the sceptic turns pale — on the verge of which 
even the hardened unbeliever begins to doubt,— will 
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"be to you the day of triumph, the moment of victory, 
,the instant of final and never-ending blessedness. For 
then will that Saviour, whose revelation you have 
recced and obeyed upon earth, and whose grace has 
governed your heart and guided your life, receive you 
to himself, make you share his crown, adorn you with 
his glory, clothe you with his immortality, and admit 
you into the palace of his majesty, *' to sit down with 
him on his throne," and to live iand reign with him and 
his holy angels, for ever and ever. 
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